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Pertinent Pointers For 1919 


Do not let us miss some of the lessons that the war has 
taught us. One of these that stands out in broad relief is 
that in combination, co-ordination and co-operation lies 
industry's greatest strength, and thru this its greatest ac- 
complishment may be achieved.—W. M. Ritter, presi- 
dent W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 

—————_---—— \ 

We are unreservedly comeabiond to the conviction that 
1919 will be the most prosperous year the lumber busi- 
ness has ever known—H. T. Kendall, sales manager Kir- 
by-Bonner Lumber Co. 


It is with the feeling of utmost confidence in the future 
of the southern pine market that we enter the new year.— 
G. A. Townsend, sales manager Great Southern Lumber 


Co. 


I feel quite sure that the foundation of our industry is 
properly built. We are shortly going to come into our 
own, and the depths of despair into which we have been 
thrust at times will be equalled by the exceedingly pros- 
perous conditions which will be brought about in the next 
few years by the worldwide demand for our product.— 


A. C. Dixon, manager Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


With the unprecedented world opportunities facing the 
lumber business of this country for the next few years 
comes also a tremendous opportunity for effective con- 
structive association work thru both regional and national 
associations. I hope and believe lumbermen will not over- 
look this wonderful opportunity to put this industry on a 
more firm foundation.—Ralph H. Burnside, president 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association. 

It would seem to me that the lumber industry is enter- 


ing an era of the greatest prosperity in its history.—Will 
A. Cavin. 


Lumbermen have before them the brightest prospects 
the industry ever saw. Sit steady in the boat, boost the 
industry, for it is worthy of our best efforts and its loyalty 
to our Government is second to none.—F. H. Farwell, 
general manager Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 


Good things are materializing, a new day has dawned. 
Perhaps the most important and far reaching fundamental 
of this new day is the brotherhood of man, and in this the 
logging and lumbering plants of the Northwest as an in- 
dustry are leading the United States, if not the world. The 
future for western pine is extremely bright.—George 
Palmer, president George Palmer Lumber Co. 


With the gradual opening up + al other markets there 
is bound to be an enormous demand for lumber and indi- 
cations point to a very satisfactory business for a long 
time to come.—E. J. Hurst, general sales manager J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co. 


We feel that 1919 will ™ a hennes year for the lumber 
industry, and in January and February the greatest demand 
for lumber the industry has ever known will begin.— 


A. F. Sharpe, sales manager W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 


The demand for lumber and timber and, in fact, all 
construction materials we confidently believe will be ab- 
normal and at attractive prices.—C. E. Walden, vice 
president Sabine Tram Co. 


We are intensely optimistic and think we see every in- 
dication of very good business developing soon after the 


first of the year.—Charles A. Goodman, secretary Sawyer- 
Goodman Co. 


We feel intensely optimistic over the lumber outlook 
for 1919 and believe that everyone must feel the same 
after a careful analysis of conditions as they exist today in 


the general lumber market.—A. C. Wells, vice president 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 


In our judgment we are approaching a period of great 


industry, activity and prosperity. During the last year 
or two so much necessary work has been set aside or held 
up that the new era will begin with a tremendous amount 
of improvement.—F. S. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & 


Nixon. 


We feel very optimistic and with the great trade that 
already is beginning to appear in Mexico, the West Indies 
and the Central American countries we see no reason why 
we should not enjoy a very prosperous year.—Ben S. 
Woodhead, president Beaumont Lumber Co. 


Those of us most closely in touch with conditions affect- 
ing the lumber industry are decidedly optimistic as to the 
immediate future and anticipate that 1919 will be one of 
the most successful years in our history. The world is 
calling industry to a new endeavor and new exertions. 
The lumber industry will not fail the call—R. A. Long, 
president Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Our company is most optimistic as to the future. We 
can see nothing but several years of wonderful business 
and prosperity for the lumber industry.—L. Germain, jr., 
president Germain Co. 


Looking back over the many years | have been in the 
lumber business | am of the opinion that prospects were 
never so bright for our line of trade as at this time.— 
George A. Jewett, president Jewett Lumber Co. 


It is my opinion that 1919 will be a banner construction 
year for all kinds of buildings, farm, home and industrial. 
—George LaPointe, jr., secretary O. & N. Lumber Co. 


Indiana retailers know that the good old U. S. A. 
going ahead and they are going along with pi Fk 
believing that business will be plentiful for those who go 
after it in 1919.—C. D. Root, secretary Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 


We feel optimistic on the building situation for the com- 
ing year. We are expecting to do a much larger business 
at our yards than we did last season. Pessimism should 
have no place in the conduct of business for 1919.—E. F. 


Hunter, H. & E. F. Hunter. 


(See Pages 43-47) 
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When Builders 
Again Get Busy 


there’s going to be a good demand 
for lumber and millwork of proven 
merit—the kind that adds to the 
appearance and value of a home— 
as does 


Weed Quality Doors 


These doors are made from Califor- 
nia White Pine—the wood that has 
no substitute—and do not warp, sag, 
check nor shrink when hung. There- 


fore, they are good sellers. Better 
prepare now to meet the early de- 
mands of your customers by order- 
ing a few cars of stock sizes. 


Leading Jobbers Sell Weed Doors. 








Write your nearest wholesaler for 
prices on straight carloads of doors 
and windows, or to Chicago Lumber 
Co. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., 
Selling Agents for Weed Lbr. Co., 
Mixed Carloads. 

















Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 

















Band Milll, 
Tipler, Wis. 





We want your Orders for 


Northern Hardwoods 


And in return will give you QUALITY 
and SERVICE second to none. 


Please send us your inquiries for 


Basswood Soft Elm Ash 
Birch Maple Beech 


A FEW SPECIALS 
150,000’ 6/4” No. 2 & Better Hard Maple 
50,000 2” No. 2 & Better Hard Maple 
40,000’ 2” No. 1 Common Hard Maple 
40,000’ 5/4” No. 1 Common Birch 
25,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common Birch 
20,000' 1” No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 Common Basswood 
40,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Grey Elm 
36,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Soft Grey Elm 


Tipler-Grossman 
viWickaies Lumber Co. 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


G B 503 Bellin - Buchanan 
reen ay, Building, 


WATCH’ THIS SPACE. 


Wisconsin 











Menomi 
cation Stock 


Hemlock Specials 


2x4—10’ No. 1........% 75M 





2x4—12’ No.1......... 200 M 
2x4—14’ No.1......... 216M 
2x4—10’ No.2......... 20M 
2x4—12’ No. 2......... 75M 
2x4—14’ No. 2......... 40M 
26-12 No. 2 .....6. 5% 200 M 
2x6—14’ No. 2......... 100 M 
2x8—10’ No. 2......... 75M 
228-12 No. 2......55 300 M 
2x8—14’ No. 2......... 200 M 
2x6—18’ Mer. ......... 125M 
2x6—20’ Mer. ......... 14M 
2x8—18’ Mer. ......... 25M 
2x8—20’ Mer. ......... 20M 
2x8—24’ Mer. ......... 2M 
2x10—18’ Mer. ........ 20M 
2x10—20’ Mer. ........ 8M 
2x10—22’ Mer. ........ 1,500 
2x12—18’ Mer. ........ - M 
2x12—20’ Mer. ........ 8M 
that stock 8/4—4 & 6’—2x4 & War. No. 
can be 3 & Btr. Hem. Shorts. ..100M 


milled. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
after purchase, unless _—- arrangement has been made 
extending the time. Grades are standard association and 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and 
scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 
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Now THAT a leading sash and door company has 
gone on the profit-sharing basis the question of 
having a profit to share is one in which the em- 
ployees will have a direct interest. ‘‘Incentive’’ 
is one ot the things the experts talk about in dis- 
cussing labor efficiency. 


BECAUSE IT makes a light, shallow draft craft 
and works easily the Chinese favor Douglas fir 
for the building of the junks, which are the prin- 
cipal expression of naval architecture in that 
peculiar nation. So our news columns say, and 
with fine restraint refrain from remarking that 
the Coast people do not object to having their 
favorite wood associated with ‘‘junk’’ in this 
way. 





WHEN PRIVATE capital builds a ship yard for 
Government construction and then its contract is 
canceled the question whether its plant investment 
has been as desirable as it might otherwise have 
made is one in which it is asking the Government 
to take some interest. Business backed up the 
war, and now wants help in letting go and getting 
itself and its resources back into profitable peace 
employment. 


THE MOTOR TRUCK department tells how to thaw 
out a frozen truck, which is the next best thing, 
perhaps, to keeping it from freezing in the first 
place. It is expensive to heat a garage, but not 
so expensive to heat the engine housing, carefully 
blanketed in, with one of the devices, both electric 
and kerosene, now on the market. Kerosene 
sounds dangerous, but the device is protected with 
wire gauze after the manner of a miner’s lamp, 


INCIDENTALLY, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
doing what it personally can in the utilization of 
wood waste. Its burning editorials are first re- 
corded on dictaphone cylinders of which wood 
flour is a principal component, and afterward a 
girl tries to guess what the man was driving at— 
and sometimes guesses right. 





THE RESEARCH WORK of the Forest Products 
Laboratory has been so practically useful during 
the war that it is evident it can go right on being 
increasingly useful, if properly supported morally 
and financially. The moral support is largely up 
to you, dear reader, and the financial support 
largely up to the vote of your congressman. Did 
you remember to mention the Lab to him when 
you acknowledged the garden seeds he sent you? 





Centralized Purchasing of Railroad 
Material to Continue 


As may be noted from the statement of M. E. 
Towner, of the purchasing department of the 
Railroad Administration, printed on page 42 of 
this issue, no change is to be made, for the pres- 
ent at least, in the method of centralized pur- 
chasing of railroad material in the West. With- 
out going into the merits of this question, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Towner has placed himself in a 
somewhat illogical position in the statement that 
it was the intention to go back to the old system 
of purchasing, but because of the flood of tele- 
grams coming to him protesting against the pres- 
ent system, which he declares is ‘‘ propaganda,’’ 
this system will be maintained. To one on the 
side lines it would seem that if a decision had 
been reached to go back to the old system of 
purchasing because officials thought that the 
best thing to dp it is rather imposing a handicap 
on the railroads and all others interested to an- 
nul this decision because an official has become 
‘‘neeved’’ at the concerted efforts of sellers of 
material to bring about this desired change. 
There might be good reasons for retaining the 
present system, but certainly peevishness should 
not be a determining factor in a matter of such 
vital importance. 


The Kind of Public Improve- 
ments Really Needed 


One of the resolutions adopted at the Atlantic 
City conference emphasized the desirability of 
prompt resumption of activity upon public works 
by national, State and municipal authorities, and 
this activity is of course highly desirable to pro- 
vide prompt employment for labor as released from 
war industries. It should have been recognized, 
however, that at such a request the log-rolling 
pork grabbers in Congress would ‘‘spring into 
action’? more quickly than any other part of our 
population, and the daily press already gives evi- 
dence of this fact. 

It would seem that there is a sufficient program 
of public works which are actually needed and 
which would prove a highly profitable investment 
to utilize all the capital and labor that could pos- 
sibly be spared. Prominent on this list is the 
question of better national highways. It is ob- 
vious that if appropriations are to be controlled 
as in the past, permitting every congressman who 
wants money for his district to conspire with every 
other congressman of the same ilk, we shall have 
results equally disgraceful with those that this 
method has uniformly produced. The expenditure 
of national funds in engineering projects should 
be in the hands of competent and reputable en- 
gineers. In the past too often when there was a 
public works commission in authority it_was com- 
posed of politicians rather than of anyone qualified 
from an engineering standpoint. 

At this time the national voice should be uncom- 
promisingly for public improvements, yes; but 
for the kind that actually do improve. 


342.809 


Turning a Menace Into Doubly 
Useful Purpose 


In the Query and Comment department a lum- 
berman suggests that surplus Government supplies 
be sent to the devastated regions for reconstruc- 
tion; and on page 50C a cement equipment man 
takes up the same idea and elaborates upon it in 
a well thought out study of its details. In one 
case lumber is chiefly in mind; the other thought 
includes all building materials, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, furnishings, furniture and whatever 
is on hand that might be useful in completing a 
family home in the shell torn area. 

The proposition, carried out along the lines 
which Mr. Schaefer has indicated, is broader than 
a mere philanthropy. It is linking together the 
problems of reconstruction abroad and at home 
and laying a broad plan for both, utilizing an or- 
ganization which is ready but will soon disintegrate 
unless put to this task for which it is well fitted. 
It is transforming the indemnities that Germany 
will be required to pay some time into terms of 
the homes and farms that the French and Belgian 
peoples need now in order to begin anew their 
own productive pursuits. It proposes to do this 
promptly and efficiently, and altogether the sug- 
gestion is one to which our own Government and 
people should give serious consideration. 
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Some Rocks Ahead of the 
Merchant Marine 


Since the passage of the Seamen’s Act of 1915 
(sometimes called the LaFollette bill from its 
chief sponsor) there have been complaints that 
it creates another material handicap to the mainte- 
nance of a merchant marine in competition with 
other nations. Two recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have nullified certain provisions of 
the act, but these are now at hand and it does not 
appear that they have tended in any material 
degree to remove the handicap referred to. 

Both decisions were handed down on Dee. 23. 
One was in a libel against a British ship which 
upon demands of certain of its seamen for one- 
half of the wages due while the ship was in an 
American port paid them in accordance with the 
provisions of the act but withheld from the pay 
ment all previous advances on account of wages, 
including that made in the port of Liverpool at 
the time they signed the shipping articles. Sec 
tion 10 of the act makes it unlawful to pay sea- 
men wages in advance of their actual earning, the 
purpose of this being to prevent the collection of 
employment agency fees in the port of enlistment. 

In this case the Supreme Court decided that 
while Congress had the power to close American 
ports to foreign vessels which did not comply with 
provisions of American law in their enlistment, of 
men in a foreign port, even tho such enlistment 
was lawful in that nation, the language of the act 
does not fairly indicate that such was here the 
intention, and such purpose could easily have been 
clearly expressed and not left ambiguous. Under 
this decision therefore foreign vessels may (use 
whatever means they may desire in the ports of 
other nations to secure seamen and still enjoy 
the privileges of American ports. 

Taken by itself this decision therefore, instead 
of removing the discriminations of the act in re- 
lation to our own merchant marine, appears to in 
crease them by releasing foreign vessels from the 
section of the act which still applies to American 
vessels. In a sister case, however, an American 
ship took on seamen in the port of Buenos Ayres, 
which port is controlled by certain shipping mas- 
ters so that it is impossible to secure seamen other- 
wise than thru them. The shipping masters re- 
quired advance payment of one month’s wages 
and the notes signed by the seamen were presented 
and honored thru the American vice consul. When 
the men were paid off at New York these advances 
were of course deducted and the suit was to recover 
them as against the provisions of the seamen’s act. 
In this case the court said: 

That American vessels might be controlled by con 
gressional legislation as to contracts made in foreign 
ports may, for present purposes at least, be conceded. 
It appears that only by compliance with the local cus- 
tom of obtaining seamen thru agents can American 
vessels obtain seamen in South American ports. This 
is greatly to be deplored, and the custom is one which 
works much hardship to a worthy class. But we are 
unable to discover that in passing this statute Congress 
intended to place American shipping at the great dis 
advantage of this inability to obtain seamen when 
compared with the vessels of other nations which are 
manned by complying with local usage. 

The statute itself denies clearance papers to vessels 
violating its terms. This provision could only apply 
to domestic ports and is another evidence of the intent 
of Congress to legislate as to advances made in our own 
ports. 

These decisions so limit the act that it is effee- 
tive only as to methods of securing seamen in our 
own ports whether by our own or foreign vessels. 
Technically it leaves them upon even terms in that 
respect, but it is obvious that American ships must 
depend upon American seamen to a larger extent 
than do foreign vessels, and to this extent that par- 
ticular handicap of the act remains. 

It is of course desirable that those labor abuses 
of the past which inured to the advantage of the 
employer be remedied, but any attempt to deprive 
our own vessel masters of that advantage, how- 
ever unfair, while it is still enjoyed by the ships of 
other nations, is obviously not going to help us to 
build up a merchant marine, and such a reform 
should come by international agreement of the 
maritime nations. 

Edward N. Hurley had an optimistic artiele in 
a national weekly publication some time ago in 
which he expressed his opinion that we can build 
ships as cheaply as England or any other nation, 
and operate them as cheaply, and still maintain 
American wage standards and living and working 
conditions. Our unit cost of labor could be greater 
by the securing of greater unit efficiency thru 
standardization of quantity ship building, thru im- 
proved power which lessens the ton-mile cost and 
thru loading and unloading machinery and systems 
which greatly reduce the idle time in port. He 
did not explain, however, how these advantages to 
be secured thru the exercise of American inventive 
and organizing genius would remain in our ex- 
clusive control after development. His idea seemed 
to be that we could continue to introduce such im- 
provements faster than other nations could copy 


them, but obviously there is a limit to such a 
program, 

If we are to make good the excellent start that 
we have made in restoring an American merchant 
marine it must be either under Government opera- 
tion where the people will meet the red ink entry 
at the end of the year, if it is on the wrong side of 
the account; or under the activities of private 
capital and supervision with the Government guar- 
anteeing under suitable regulation an adequate 
return to the enterprisers. Present ocean rates are 
of course attractive, but world trade in general 
must depend upon their gradual reduction to some- 
thing near the old level; otherwise it will be so 
expensive for nations to trade with each other 
across the seas that trade will tend to confine itself 
more and more to land routes. 

These are, of course, not considerations affecting 
the immediate future of ocean freights, which must 
remain abnormal thru at least the more active por- 
tion of the reconstruction period. We should, how- 
ever, be taking a long look ahead toward what nor- 
mal conditions are to be in the future in order that 
we may plan intelligently. For that future the 
establishment of an adequate merchant marine 
upon a sound basis is probably the most important 
step, and it will have an important bearing upon 
the activities even of that trade which is confined 
entirely between American shores. 





Shall the Federal Trade Commission 
Control Your Bookkeeper? 


It appears that the Federal Trade Commission 
still cherishes ambitions to be the official cost ac- 
countant for the entire country; or at least this 
is the natural inference from some of the things 
which the chairman has been saying in addresses 
here and there. Speaking before the American 
Academy of Social and Political Science in Phila- 
delphia on Dee. 21 and on the subject ‘‘ Lessons 
of War Cost Finding’’ he bewailed the great de- 
ficiency in cost accounting methods which the com- 
mission discovered in its price fixing studies for 
the Government and said: 

The business world, well aware of the extent to which 
defective cost accounting methods prevail, is alert to 
promote reforms. A few years ago the Federal Trade 
Commission initiated an effort to be helpful in this 
direction and applied to the Congress for funds to carry 
it on. As these were not given the movement lagged, 
but, as a result of the commission’s enforced studies 
and as a by-product of its war work, that effort may 
well be profitably and economically resumed, If the 
earlier effort of the commission could have gone for 
ward before the war the Government would have been 
repaid many times over during the war thru making it 
possible to ascertain costs much more expeditiously and 
cheaply. 

It is very true that under Chairman Hurley the 
Federal Traale Commission did some excellent mis- 
sionary work in behalf of better cost accounting 
and that this work was very well received by the 
business world. It by no means follows that busi- 
ness men would at the present time enthusiastically 
accept the idea of recognizing the present Federal 
Trade Commission as the highest authority upon 
scientific methods of cost accounting. This is 
particularly true in the lumber industry because 
of the fact that the trouble it has had in securing 
recognition of the proper basis of appraising nat- 
ural resource investment in the new revenue bill 
had its beginning in an apparent total inability 
of the Federal Trade Commission to grasp the idea 
that it is not entirely sound cost accounting for a 
lumber manufacturing concern to figure its timber 
as raw material (worth on the current market $7) 
at the rate of $1.50 merely because that was what 
it was purchased for many years ago. There have 
also been a few other slight errors observed by 
the lumbermen in the cost studies of the commis- 
sion, as for instance its studies into lumber real- 
ization based upon period sales from the books 
without any apparent attempt to discover whether 
the grades of lumber involved were or were not 
a normal average of the product of the log. 

The lumbermen have been entirely unable to 
understand the attitude of one of the economists 
of the Federal Trade Commission upon the ques- 
tion of appraising the stumpage factor in lumber 
costs. In Chairman Colver’s address there is a 
little incidental light on this subject where in re- 
viewing the price activities he remarks, ‘‘That 
price structure and its attendant inflations today 
are among the chief perils of the reconstruction 
period,’’ and goes on to say: 

That they are no greater can be attributed almost 
wholly to the codperation of industry in the program of 
price fixing, which checked, so far as possible, mounting 
prices and, for the time, negatived price based solely 
on supply and demand, 

One great handicap lay in the fact that basic natural 
resources had been appreciated in value before the price 
fixing function came into operation. European bel- 
ligerents had for three years been bidding, frantically, 
for the treasures that nature had placed under our 
stewardship, and as a result our raw materials had 
been hugely written up before the United States entered 
the war, So when price fixing was undertaken it 


started from inflated value for undug ores and coal; 
untouched petroleum and uncut forests. 


One can gather from that language the thought 
that perhaps the Federal Trade Commission in its 
peculiar attitude regarding timber values was not 
much concerned with cold, abstract, scientific ac- 
counting theories, but was merely attempting to 
eure some of the evils that the business world had 
fallen into before the commission assumed the 
reins of control, 

There are some who have visioned in place of 
the restrictions of the Sherman law an ideal meth- 
od of operation whereby business men could cdop- 
erate as far as possible for the common good and 
where industry (including in the meaning of the 
term ‘‘industry’’ not merely capital and manage- 
ment but also labor, the consumer), and their 
cOoperative and individual activities would be ref- 
ereed by the national Government, with their books 
and other business records open to its supervision. 
Under any such plan uniform accounting and uni- 
form cost finding will be quite as necessary as they 
were found to be for the railroads when they came 


‘under a similar form of supervision thru the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. In the development 
of any such plan a Federal Trade Commission 
properly constituted and equipped will be an im- 
portant factor. It must, however, necessarily have 
a personnel which will inspire the confidence of all 
the four parties above mentioned, which are con- 
cerned in every industrial enterprise; and with 
all due respect to the members of the present com- 
mission it must be insisted that they fail to qualify. 
The commission started out with the announced 
determination of being helpful to business, but 
has become infected with the bureaucratic view 
which is too common at Washington, altho it by 
no means entirely prevails. It will be necessary 
for it to pluck the beam out of its own eye before 
becoming qualified to act as oculist and optometrist 
to the entire business of the country. 





Disposal of Surplus Government 
Lumber Cause for Concern 


The question of the disposal by the Govern- 
ment of its surplus supply of lumber is one that 
is causing much concern among lumbermen gen- 
erally. As yet no definite information has been 
given out as to the total amount on hand, but 
at recent informal conferences with representa- 
tives of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association recommendations were made to offi- 
cials of the War Department that a complete 
inventory be made of the lumber, its location ete.; 
that it be properly piled and protected against 
deterioration; that all sales be stopped until this 
work is completed, and then the lumber be mar- 
keted under a plan recommended by the associa- 
tion that would make the facilities available to 
all wholesalers regardless of association affilia- 
tion. The plan suggested contemplates the sale 
of this lumber at prevailing market prices, with 
a reasonable allowance to the dealers for the 
cost of selling. Addressing a meeting of mem- 
bers of the Chicago Association of Commerce re- 
cently a representative of the surplus property 
division of the War Department stated that in 
disposing of surplus property, including lumber, 
it was the intention to market the material un- 
der the advice of the manufacturers, first offer- 
ing to sell it to the manufacturers at the price 
paid by the Government, but in any event to dis- 
pose of it in such way and at such times as to 
have the least effeet on the general market. 

While a number of informal conferences on 
this subject have been held no definite program 
vet has been decided upon, and officials at Wash- 
ington have expressed a wish that a general con- 
ference might be held at which the entire lum- 
ber industry would be represented and at which a 
definite plan of action could be agreed upon. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that such a con- 
ference is highly desirable and would have good 
results and it offers the suggestion that such a 
meeting be arranged at an early date. The con- 
ference appropriately could be called and ar- 
ranged for by the National Lumber Manufae- 


turers’ Association and national associations 
representing wholesale and retail distributers 
should be invited to participate. With all in- 


terests represented and with officials of the Gov- 
ernment in a receptive mood—as they are—with- 
out doubt a definite plan for marketing this sur- 
plus product could be worked out to the mutual 
satisfaction of all concerned and no harm come 
to the industry thru disturbance or demoraliza- 
tion of market conditions. 

Such a conference, by all means, should be ar- 
ranged for at an early date. 








Ir 1s claimed that communities in the vicinity of 
sulphate and kraft paper mills have been largely 
immune to the influenza epidemic, for which the 
combination of sulphur and other chemicals in the 
atmosphere is given credit. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


RELATIVE DESIGN IN WOOD 

Given a buckboard bed of twenty slats %x8x2x42 
inches which are to act as springs and must therefore 
be strong and tough and springy, the problem is 
whether there is any other wood than hickory that 
would better meet the requirements.—INQuIRyY No. 83. 

[The above is in brief the problem that was 
briefly considered in this department on Dee. 28. 
The answer as there given merely gives the relative 
physical qualities of seven woods without discuss- 
ing their application to the design. The problem 
is carried further in the following compilations. 

Green ash as found in the South is added to the 
list of woods and their physical qualities are taken 
as shown in bulletin No. 556 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s last report of phys- 
ical tests by the Forest Products Laboratory. The 
weights shown, however, are air dry weights which 
were not given in this report and were taken from 
a chart of the same series of tests. From the lat- 
ter source, also, came the figures for Osage orange, 
which is not included in that bulletin. 

TABLE NO. 1 PHYSICAL QUALITIES OF EIGHT WOODS 


Wt. Mod. Mod, Mod. Rup. 

ft. Rup. Elas. Shock. 
ce eee eee 9,500 1,400000 11,400 
Hickory, shellbark..... 10,500 1,340,000 14,200 
Locust, black......... 13,800 1,850,000 18,300 
Oak, white, La........ 8,300 1,250,000 10,700 
Osage orange..........! 13,660 1,329,000 19.500 


Cedar, Port Orford... .é 6,800 1,500,000 9,300 
Cypress, La........ 5 6,800 1,190,000 8,000 
Pine, longleaf......... 2 8,700 1,630,000 10,800 

The strength figures showed above are for clear 
green specimens. The second column is the mod- 
ulus of rupture under loads equally applied. A safe 
working load is usually based upon the fiber stress, 
which is one-fifth of the modulus of rupture and 
the load when equally distributed will be safely car- 
ried by each of these strips as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE NO, 2-——SAFE LOAD AND RESULTANT DEFLECTION 










Safe Safety 
fiber Safe Deflection, factor, 
‘ stress load, lbs, inches shock 
Pee ea 1.900 7.8 1.20 6 
FIICKORY 6c scec ce 2,100 19.6 1.38 6.7 
POGUSe wieccwane 2.760 25.8 1.32 6.6 
| Serer 1,660 15.5 1.17 6.4 
Osage orange 2,732 25.6 1.82 ‘tan 
Cedar .1.360 12.7 0.80 6.8 
CUNINOE os ccceeen 1.360 12.7 1.01 5.8 
LOngleal 2... +600 1,740 16.3 0.95 6.2 


The third column shows the deflection in inches 
that will be produced at the center of each strip 
by the safe load indicated. Cedar shows the least 
bending under its load and Osage orange the great- 
est. The safety factor in the last column is based 
upon the modulus of rupture under impact or shock 
as shown in the last column of Table No. 1. This 
factor is obtained by dividing the last column fig- 
ure by the figure in the second column and then 
multiplying by 5 the safety factor already intro- 
duced in determining the safe fiber stress. It will 
be noticed that at the safe load there is no great 
difference in these safety factors, altho they are 
probably all too low. A standard load of twenty- 
five pounds may very easily become a dynamic load 
of five or six times that amount under the service 
conditions when called for. 

The first thing to do, however, is to adjust the 
great differences in deflection. Osage orange under 
its load has a deflection of nearly two inches stand- 
ing still. What will this deflection be under the 
shocks of rapid transportation? Undoubtedly it 
will be much too great for the comfort which is 
desired in the design. It is, of course, not certain 
just what deflection will give the easiest riding, 
but assuming it to be eight-tenths of an inch at 
rest and reducing the load where necessary in order 
to secure that deflection would get the results 
shown in Table No. 3. 

TABLE NO. 8—LOAD FOR %-INCH SLAT, TO PRODUCE 

.8-INCH DEFLECTION 


Weight slats Safety 
Load per 1,000- factor 





lbs. lb. load shock 
CU Ws ian Kee Oee.d ek Aclenee 11.8 60 9 
bi) 3 ere 12.1 72.1 11.5 
ME aa ale cialiarn ow Ke hele aes 15.6 55.9 10.9 
a Sree ere 10.6 82.3 9.2 
ee are 11.2 90.9 16.1 
rer rrr rrr 12.7 44.3 6.8 
NU iss. cals al ica nme feces 10.0 54.5 7.3 
PMG picicuresencanecns 13.6 56.2 7.8 


Here the second column, for convenience of com- 
parison, shows the total weight of construction for 
each 1,000 pounds of load which it will carry on 
a deflection of eight-tenths of an inch. It will here 
be noticed that cedar produces the lightest con- 
struction. In reducing the load, however, the safety 
factor has been increased and this increase is 
notable in the case of Osage orange, hickory and 
locust in particular, altho ash and white oak are 
not far behind. 

This is the best design that can be secured at 
the given deflection as long as the slats are kept at 
a thickness of three-eighths of an inch. In any 


of these woods the assemblage can be made to carry 
exactly the load desired by increasing or reducing 
the width or the number. 

There is, however, another question involved in 
this design besides the choice of suitable wood. 
The laws of beams under distributed load are that 
doubling the depth of a beam increases by the 
square of 2 the safe load that it will earry and in- 
creases by the cube of 2 its stiffness or resistance 
to deflection. Making one of these slats twice as 
thick therefore it will carry four times the load 
and under this increased load will show only one- 
half the deflection of the thinner slat. 

Inasmuch as we have deflection to spare in a 
number of these woods the problem is so to increase 
the thickness that at the safe load which the slat 
will carry it will deflect exactly eight-tenths of an 
inch. Now ash deflects one and one-half times as 
much as the desired deflection when carrying its 
safe load at the %-inch thickness. We sce in table 
No. 4 that if its depth or thickness is increased by 
that factor its strength is increased by the square 
of the factor and applying an increased load in 
that proportion will produce exactly the desired de- 
flection. The second column shows the safe load 
in pounds that each such slat will carry. The 
third column (again for convenience of compari- 
son) shows the weight of the construction for each 
1,000 pounds safe load that it will carry. These 
figures will be found very interesting as compared 
with the similar column of Table No. 3. 


TABLE NO. 4-——THICKNESS ADJUSTED TO CARRY MAXIMUM 
SAFE LOAD AT .8-INCH DEFLECTION 


Inch Safe Wt.slats Safety 

thick load M lb. ld, factor 
7 OE ec 5655 40.50 26.47 6.2 
DE wckwedéusas 6515 59.42 25.58 6.7 
DE, Caen cewmaKe 6216 71.10 20.40 6.6 
Ce cehctsaseeeseve a 5533 33.90 38.08 6.4 
Osage orange ....... .8565 133.63 17.45 , 
errr rr BT77 12.94 43.99 6.8 
COIS 6c ores bemoans A762 18.75 37.04 5.8 
RIE cc nncenecans A447 22.94 39.58 6.2 


In Table 3, however, we reduced the safe load in 
order to reduce the deflection within the desired 
limit and thus increased the factor of safety. In 
the fourth table, while we have secured a heavier 
loading and at the same time controlled the deflec- 
tion we have left the factor of safety as shown in 
Table No. 2, which, as we already remarked, is 
too low. Assuming now that the safety factor of 
10 is desired the eventual figures will be as shown 
in Table No. 5. 


TABLE NO, 5—THICKNESS ADJUSTED TO .8-INCH DEFLEC- 
TION AND SAFETY FACTOR 10 


Wt, per 

Thick Load, 1,000 lbs. 

inch lbs. load 

PRM ac uharte BAe MAR 6 Oe Rea 839% 8.75 73.55 
ae eee 4415 18.45 55.84 
BN (asrs'e:ca o6c'aunleé:s .4122 20.72 46.41 
eee erry 567 9.07 91.75 
Osage orange ......... .6114 48.59 $4.25 
CE aaancnckccadeeube .2583 4.14 94.03 
[ee rae 2801 4.18 97.58 
BIE caccacawncees 2761 5.49 102.72 


Here the first column shows the thickness of the 
slat in decimals of an inch (which in every case 
has been reduced in order to increase the factor 
of safety to the desired point). The second col- 
umn shows the load in pounds which can be carried 
with the safety factor of 10 and a deflection of 
eight-tenths of an inch, and the last column shows 
the weight of the number of slats which will carry 
1,000 pounds of load. It will be noticed that both 
locust and Osage orange will furnish a lighter con- 
struction than hickory and that the lightest woods 
in general call for the heaviest total weight be- 
cause they are so stiff that they must be used in 
the form of thin slats (only slightly over -one- 
fourth inch) in order to secure the desired deflec- 
a and at this thickness can carry only a small 
oad, 

The factor of safety under shock as here shown 
should not be misunderstood. It merely shows the 
relative relations of the woods as regards their re- 
sistance to blows and not any absolute physical 
quality. It is based upon the fact that the fiber 
stress of wood for sudden load quickly released is 
somewhat greater than for a continued load.— 
EDITOR. | 


COST PRICE OF MERCHANDISE SALES 


We have a copy of your oklet “Bookkeeping Sys- 
tems for a Retail Lumber Bi siness” and have read with 
a great deal of interest your discussions of the different 
Systems submitted. In the system used by W. M. 
Hazen, of Three Rivers, Mich., I am especially inter- 
ested in the method used to arrive at the gross profit 
each day. As stated in your discussion of this particu- 
lar feature of his system, it would be difficult to know 
at all times the exact cost of each article of merchan- 
dise on the yard, as stock arrives during the year at 
varying prices. Instead of the method suggested by 
your article, which would require an account in the 
general ledger, would it be good accounting practice to 
figure cost on each article at the price paid for the last 
lot received, assuming, of course, that is the same 
quality as that already on hand? Another method, 





which would be more exact, would be to figure up the 
exact cost of stock on hand when new stock arrives, 
add to this the cost of the new stock and divide by the 
total number of feet and find the average price. This 
would give the actual profit on sales, but would not 
check with an annual inventory, as most businesses 
take the current market value of the stock at date as 
the cost for figuring the stock. I believe it is conceded 
by most accountants that this is correct. 

We feel that a perpetual inventory would be 
difficult to keep without more office help, considering 
the large number of small sales in a small town yard, 
and we would rather make an actual count every three 
or four months. However, we would like to know the 
money value of stock on hand, and the figuring of the 
cost of the sales as made seems to be the simplest 
way to obtain these figures. We would value any 
suggestion you may make in this connection—Moore 
& RicuTerR LUMBER Co., La Porte, Ind. 

[In explanation of the above letter, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN several years ago conducted a 
prize contest for bookkeeping systems in retail lum- 
ber business, and republished a number of the con- 
tributions received in the form of a booklet, which 
is the booklet referred to here. The article deserip- 
tive of the system used by W. M. Hazen, of Three 
Rivers, Mich, is a very interesting one, as Mr. 
Hazen’s early business experience was in a bank 
and he has applied bank methods of accounting 
largely to his business including the taking of a 
complete trial balance by adding machine every 
alternate day. Mr. Hazen also takes his sales tick- 
ets, runs over them and figures his cost price as 
well as the selling price, instead of waiting until 
inventory time to have the cost of the merchandise 
disclosed by inventory. 

The comment in the above letter is intelligent 
and interesting. The running compilation of cost 
of merchandise on sales tickets, of course, can not 
be extremely accurate and must be checked up by 
the periodical inventory. The cost should be fig- 
ured as closely as possible, however, if at all, and 
should be a laid down cost including the expense of 
unloading and receiving material into the yard. 
In some lines of business the cost used is a load- 
ed cost, adding to the original cost a certain per- 
centage which covers the cost of doing business. 
Under this plan if lumber is received at $21 and 
the total cost of conducting the business amounts to 
15 percent upon the cost of merchandise sold the 
lumber is cost marked $24.15. This method, how- 
ever, is not generally followed or generally recom- 
mended, altho useful in some special lines of busi- 
ness. 

There is no special reason why maintaining a 
perpetual inventory should be very expensive in the 
way of additional clerical labor. The main thing 
is to lay it out so that the work will not accumu- 
late in such quantities as to seem burdensome; it 
should be so tied in with the regular transactions 
of the day that it will be taken care of as it goes 
along to a very large extent. It also should pro- 
vide for frequent cross checking between the 
amount that the books show to be in pile and the 
amount that is actually in the pile. Dimension 
stock piled probably will have the same number in 
each tier and as the pieces are all of the same 
measurements it is only necessary to count the 
tiers and the number of pieces in the broken tier 
on top to know exactly how much lumber is in the 
pile. A material aid to this is to mark every 
tenth tier at the corner of the pile all the way up, 
to save counting every time the pile is checked.— 
Epiror. | 


NEW BRUNSWICK STUDIES FORESTS 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Dee. 30.—G. H. Prince, Pro- 
vincial forester, in reviewing the activities of his 
department draws attention to the lack of trained 
men during the war period. The two survey parties 
this year turned their whole attention to the esti- 
mating of timber and examined 465,000 acres, 
bringing the proportion of Crown lands examined 
up to 22.2 percent, or 1,665,500 acres, so that a 
large part of the work has yet to be done. This 
year’s cost was 23 percent higher than last year’s. 
The Conservation Commission of Canada points 
out that this survey will lay the basis for an en- 
lightened policy of forest administration. 

Under Dr. Howe the field parties put in one- 
sixth of their time making a regeneration survey 
of the annual growth on cut-over lands and pro- 
duced some startling information in regard to re- 
production. Prof. R. B. Miller of New Brunswick 
Forest School made a study of plant diseases. J. D. 
Tothill of the Dominion entomological staff con- 
tinued his investigations of the spruce bud worm 
which is still causing a great deal of damage; and 
Prof. J. M. Swain of the Ottawa entomological 
staff spent a month in the areas infested and also 
studied the bark beetles and wood-borers that fol- 
low in the wake of this pest. Introduction of the 
parasites that feed on the spruce bud worm is under 
consideration, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


A year of history-making military and indus- 
trial accomplishments has ended, and a year of 
peace, from which much business activity and 
prosperity -are expected, has opened. ‘At the 
present, however, the process of economic re- 
adjustments necessary following the war accen- 
tuates the seasonal lull in general business activi- 
ties, and the transition from a war to a peace 
basis is yet far from its end. Recognition of 
this fact has intensified the general disposition 
of buyers to stay off the market, except for day 
to day requirements, until the future can be 
more clearly viewed. It is evident that the 
price question is one of growing importance and 
that many buyers hold back in the confident 
expectation that price levels, already declining 
quite rapidly, will soon reach more normal levels. 
But it is universally predicted that the revival 
of regular domestic and foreign commerce will 
make most gratifying progress once it fairly 
begins, as a result of the further removal with 
the first of the year of arbitrary regulations 
and restrictions on production, distribution and 
prices. In the meantime, generally favorable 
advices from the great agricultural sections, 
where expectations that high prices for farm 
products will continue to prevail have given 
birth to great optimism, contrast with somewhat 
spotty reports from the large industrial centers, 
where some idle machinery and labor are begin- 
ning to result from cancelations of war con- 
tracts and nonmaterialization as yet of peace 
orders. The accumulated commercial needs, both 
at home and abroad, however, are known to be 
great, and it is felt that the business will not 
now be long in forthcoming, merely being post- 
poned awaiting a more normal price level. 

* * * 

Very favorable reports from practically every 
producing center in the southern pine belt speak 
of an ever growing volume of inquiries coming 
to hand. Of course, not much 
actual business is being transacted 
as yet, as is to be expected at 
this holiday period, but these in- 
quiries indicate pretty plainly what direction 
the market will take when business once opens 
up. The lumbermen are especially eager to point 
out the significance of the increasing number of 
inquiries for lumber of all kinds that are now 
coming from foreign markets, in South and Cen- 
tral America, Europe and even in Africa, It is 
a fact that were it not for the scarcity of tonnage 
for commercial purposes the lumber industry 
would already have had quite a substantial vol- 
ume of foreign business. Under the tonnage 
conditions now prevailing, however, not much 
actual business along these lines can be trans- 
acted; but it is waiting for placement, and as 
ships are released for trading it will be quick to 
materialize. It is certain that foreign business 
will go begging during the coming year and that 
this tonnage scarcity will keep much profitable 
business out of the lumbermen’s hands. Amer- 
ica’s future commercial greatness, in lumber as 
well as in other lines, depends on the ships it 
has at its command. The prosperity of the lum- 
ber industry depends on these ships, for reasons 
well known. Therefore is it up to each lumber- 
man, for his own personal as well as for the 
whole industry’s interest, to pull for all he is 
worth for ships, and more ships, for a vigorous 
prosecution of America’s ship building program, 
until it has at its disposal an adequate merchant 
marine, capable of opening up the foreign mar- 
kets to easy and cheap access. Southern pine 
interests expect exportation to be the big feature 
of the year, contingent on ships. In the mean- 
while, as indicated, the domestic demand shows 
impressive signs of awakening. Wholesalers and 
retailers alike are expecting a boom in building 
to set in this spring and are preparing to lay in 
stocks accordingly. An important feature of the 
situation is the considerably improved labor sup- 
ply, thru which the industry can soon hope to 
reach more normal operations. 

* * * 


The North Carolina pine market has not yet 
undergone any noteworthy change and the vol- 
ume of business still is restricted. However, 

several good-sized inquiries have 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


NORTH been circulated among the mills 
CAROLINA during the last few days, calling 
PINE for deliveries within three to six 


months; but the prices offered 
have in almost all cases been about $2 below the 
present market, and the manufacturers are not 
eager for this class of business at such prices, 
feeling as they do that the present market situa- 
tion can not prevail much longer but that an 
upward turn is in early prospect, and that strong 
and perhaps advancing prices are certainties. 
Production of North Carolina pine has fallen 


off since the middle of November and a further 
decrease is awaited. During the week ended 
Dee. 21, forty-seven mills report a production 
48 percent of normal, amounting to 8,150,000 feet, 
as against 8,432,000 feet by thirty-seven mills 
during the previous week. Shipments during 
the week ended Dec. 21 show an increase over 
previous weeks, and it is expected that the ship- 
ments for December will exceed those of Novem- 
ber by a slight margin. 
* * * 

It is a surprise to hardwood distributers that 
the manufacturers have weathered the quiet 
period of the year thus far without granting con- 

cessions; but this strong attitude 
HARDWOODS that the mill men exhibit indicates 

the great faith they have in the 
future. Of course it ean not be denied that 
some concessions have been granted here and 
there, but their number have been few and have 
had no appreciable weakening effect on the 
market. The hardwood market of the future 
undeniably looks rosy. There are three prin- 
cipal fields for hardwoods, each of which promises 
greatest possibilities—building, industrial and ex- 
port—and it is probable that one will have to go 
hungry for the sake of the others. With stocks 
as low and broken as they still are, after the 
demoralizing production conditions that the in- 
dustry underwent last year and after the great 
inroads on supplies that the emergency Govern- 
ment requirements made, and with no apparent 
chance to replenish them even after a manner 
before the development of the awaited heavy 
demand, manufacturers expect a severe stock 
shortage to set in during the season which might 
necessitate the turning away of many customers. 
There still are buyers who expect that prices will 
be lower and that if they stay off the market 
long enough they can starve the manufacturers 
out and force them to give them the prices they 
want. This erroneous idea can not be dispelled 
quickly enough; for everything proves that a 
weak market and lower prices are impossible, and 
that any change in prices—and such is likely— 
will be upward. 

* * * 

The cypress manufacturers have entered the 
new year with lower and more broken stocks than 
ever before, and they now seem to have small 
hope of building them up, at least 
to normal proportions, before the 
lumber market revives and de- 
mand begins to assert itself. As it is, it seems 
more than likely that there will be an insistent 
shortage of cypress on the market thruout the 
year, with output literally being taken from the 
saws and no chance for stocks to accumulate. 
Cypress seems to be gaining more and more pop- 
ularity constantly and manufacturers look for 
a rushing season when once the demand develops 
in earnest. The holiday run of orders and in- 
quiries for cypress have been rather better than 
usual, and wholesalers and distributers are be- 
ginning to place business for the coming building 
season. A mixed car business of fair volume is 
also being received from the retailers. In the 
aggregate these orders amount to a considerable 
volume, coming in at a time when production has 
been sharply curtailed by holiday shutdowns, 
which in some cases must be extended to about 
Jan. 10 because of necessary repairs and general 
overhaulings. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


Northern pine lumbermen are entering the new 
year with larger stocks on hand than they had 
last year, and are well pleased with this. They, 
in common with all other lumber 
manufacturers, look forward to a 
busy year which will consume 
vast quantities of lumber and 
other building materials, and they regard every 
stick of lumber on their yards as good property. 
Business at present of course is as quiet as can 
be, but consolation lies in the fact that the general 
buying movement does not seem far off. The 
stocks on the yards are mostly of the building 
and upper grades, the common grades having been 
cleaned up long ago by the box interests. Prices 
hold very firm and will remain so. 

* * * 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


Western pine lumbermen are in the best of 
cheer and see a prosperous season ahead. Busi- 
ness at present is slow, as is to be expected at 

this time of year and under pre- 
WESTERN vailing conditions, but western 
PINE pine is sure to share in full meas- 
ure the prosperity that spring 
should bring to the lumber industry. In the 
meanwhile logging operations thruout the north- 
ern zone of the western pine belt are going ahead 
splendidly, and at many places crews are al- 


ready at work cutting. The operators are pre- 


paring for a record cut this winter, as far as the 
labor supply will permit, as they are eager to 
have as ample stocks as possible with which to 
meet the great demand which they feel will de- 
velop immediately the building season opens up. 
Production by twenty-nine mills reporting to the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association during 
the week ended Dec. 21 amounted to 11,405,491 
feet, compared with a normal production of 22,- 
275,000 feet; shipments amounted to 9,559,044, 
and new orders booked to 9,975,000 feet 


* * * 


This is the period for the annual holiday shut- 
down of the west Coast industry, and most of the 
mills have taken this opportunity to reéquip and 

overhaul generally, in preparation 


WEST of the busy season which is felt 
COAST to be ahead. An immense volume 
PRODUCTS of business has been stored up 


both in this country and in for- 
eign markets during the period of curtailment 
and retrenchment that the world has passed 
thru, and the lumbermen expect that, now that 
arbitrary restrictions have largely been removed 
and the future is emphatically more assured, 
this business will materialize quickly. In the 
middle West lumber stocks are seriously depleted 
and Douglas fir is in great need as a building 
material, and from thence is a tremendous de- 
mand awaited, especially from the farming com- 
munities. An enormous industrial demand should 
develop, from factories, railroads, mines and com- 
mercial ship yards. Douglas fir further is a 
favorite abroad, and the west coast of South 
America, Australia and China and other countries 
of the Orient will surely reénter the market 
actively. An especially large market is expected 
in China, a country where great internal develop- 
ment is due and where lumber is a prime requisite 
for such development. In short, the Douglas 
fir interests have every reason to be cheerful. 
It is possible that, while there will not be any 
appreciable decline in prices and by no means a 
weakening of the market, there will be a lower- 
ing of prices, and that the manufacturers will 
have to operate on a smaller margin of profit; 
but when the immense volume of business in 
prospect, perhaps for years to come, is considered 
this has no terror to the lumberman. Of the red 
cedar shingle mills perhaps not more than 20 
percent are running, and the market is quiet. 
Many of the mills now closed down will soon re- 
sume operations, however, as a rather brisk de- 
mand for shingles, along with lumber, is expected 
to develop this spring. 

* * * 

What the leaders of the lumber industry see 
in the fold of the New Year is a feature of this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in 
the way of published communica- 
tions from them, in which they 
express the greatest faith in the 
future and full realization of the 
wonderful opportunities which it will open up 
for the industry as a whole. These expressions 
of the trade’s optimism speak for themselves 
and need no comment, other than that optimism 
alone will not give the lumberman his full share 
of the assuredly great prosperity to come, but 
that it must be accompanied with study and 
action. One of these published letters is espe- 
cially thought-compelling. It is from a promi- 
nent manufacturer who declares that the lumber 
industry is in a strong position today, but that 
the market for the coming year will depend 
entirely on the manufacturers themselves. Every- 
thing, he believes, depends on their intimate 
knowledge of costs to manufacture their product 
and do business; and combining this knowledge 
with a good measure of courage and initiative, 
he declares, will produce greatest results. This 
after-the-war business will be carried on on a 
different basis from the business of the past. 
It will not permit the former laxness, the former 
ignorance of its fundamentals and details, the 
former misinformation, based on inaccurate and 
merely superficial analyses. It will require a 
fuller introduction of science into production and 
marketing, closer application, a more complete 
knowledge of its details and of the conditions 
and influences regulating it. If one is to pro- 
duce and market one’s products intelligently, to 
best advantage and greatest profit, of the most 
necessary things to know intimately is costs. 
Without this knowledge the manufacturer can 
not fairly or profitably meet the competition of 
his neighbor who does know his costs and bases 
all his transactions on this knowledge. The fu- 
ture holds much in store, and in order to receive 
his full share of it the wise manufacturer will 
immediately set about remodeling his business 
along more scientific and modern lines, the first 
step of which is ascertaining his costs. 


CURRENT 
FACTORS 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Inventory season invariably calls for more than 
mere taking of stock and balancing the books; it 
marks the time for weighing carefully the ex- 
periences of the past and the possibilities of the 
future with a view to determining, or at least cal- 
culating with some degree of accuracy, what lies 
ahead. It is necessary in making plans for the 
future to be fortified in every possible way with 
correct deductions from the past and present and 
a logical conclusion regarding the course of busi- 
ness that lies just ahead, 


In the present year to forecast the future is 
difficult, because so many artificial expedients 
were adopted during the abnormal war period 
that it is impossible to follow precedents estab- 
lished in similar periods in the past where no such 
expedients were utilized. Price fixing had never 
been regarded as a successful experiment; so far 
it has worked out in the recent war fairly satis- 
factorily, but we have not yet returned to normal 
conditions, so it will not do to conclude that the 
experiment has been successful until it has been 
fully tested. 


An illustration of what is meant by this is found 
in the guaranty of $2.20 a bushel, Chicago, for all 
deliveries of the 1918 and the 1919 wheat crops. 
Will Europe pay that price plus the transporta- 
tion and other charges for our surplus stock of 
wheat, now that the war is over? What effect will 
the Australian and the Argentine and other sur- 
plus stocks of wheat have on the European market 
for the cereal? It must be kept in mind that there 
is a large surplus stock of wheat in the world; 
the difficulty has not been a lack of sufficient 
wheat but rather a shortage of transportation. 

Will the shipping be sufficiently released from 
war transport service to make these far-away 
stocks of wheat available for use in Europe, and 
will their availability seriously depress the price 
of wheat in London? If so, what will be the effect 
on the North American market? The United States 
Government has assured the farmer as an induce- 
ment to increase production a price of $2.20 a 
bushel, Chicago. 


Obviously it would be bad policy for the Gov- 
ernment even to consider breaking faith with the 
farmer or with any other class of citizens, em- 
barrassing as the readjustment of market prices 
elsewhere may be. There may be a slower read- 
justment in these prices than many of the specu- 
lative experts predict, however, for millions of 
men must be brought back home; those remain- 


ing in European military camps must be fed, and 
the total tonnage available in the world is con- 
siderably less than it was at the beginning of the 
war. Furthermore, the Russian wheat production 
has shrunk to a point where it will not meet tne 
requirements of southern Russia, whereas Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Serbia as well 
as England, France, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Scandinavia and other European countries must 
rely on importation of wheat. 

This may lighten the burden of this country in- 
curred by the price fixing experiment and con- 
tribute to an orderly readjustment. Moreover, it 
is quite likely that the need for additional ships 
will result in the continuance of the American 
ship building program and that in the end the 
carrying profit on the cereal crops in the future 
will come into American tills instead of those of 
the Liverpool shipping trust. 

But other considerations are necessary in re- 
gard to the readjusting from an artificial price to 
a free market price basis. Steel and iron and 
practically all the basic materials have thus been 
affected during the war period and naturally must 
get back to a free market ruled by supply and de- 
mand. This necessarily will be a readjustment 
downward, and while the change will not be as 
sharp as had the war-time market been left un- 
trammeled nevertheless a declining market in- 
variably calls for conservative plans of manufac- 
turers and other consumers who see losses staring 
them in the face if they overstock when prices 
are going downward. 

This conservatism, based on experience, is cer- 
tain to cause some slowing down in industrial 
activity, whereas the cancelation of war orders is 
contributing to a checking of speed and will prob- 
ably cause a falling off in operations to a con- 
siderable percentage below capacity. 

This is simply a part of the readjustment that 
is bound to affect prices of materials and wages. 
It is the natural course. Will it take place in the 
present instance, where artificial expedients have 
been utilized during the war production period 
to check the natural rise? This remains to be seen, 
but there is no reason for believing that there will 
will not take place a reaction equal to the rise or 
that the artificial expedients adopted can entirely 
eliminate the after-war readjustment. 

The problem, therefore, resolves itself into the 
questions: How long will the readjustment re- 
quire, and can it be brought about in an orderly 
way? It is the consensus among those of exper- 


ience who have given the matter thought that with 
the closest codperation between capital and labor 
and between all elements of our population as well 
as that of the countries with which we are so 
closely linked in war and commerce the disturbance 
that usually attends a readjustment in prices on 
a downward scale can be materially reduced and 
the effect minimized. 

Are we prepared for this readjustment? Have 
the American business men and those in charge of 
administrative affairs at Washington given this 
subject the study that should have been given, 
in order that business and other readjustment 
from a war to a peace basis may be wisely directed? 
This is very doubtful. The American people found 
themselves plunged into war almost totally un- 
prepared; and they are probably entering a period 
of readjustment equally unprepared, if the large 
variety of suggestions and theories advanced are 
a criterion of the situation. This means that busi- 
ness will proceed with extreme caution, and ultra- 
conservatism invariably means restricted buying 
and a slowing down in production or an over- 
production, and sometimes both. 

There is an element of encouragement in the 
accumulated demand for things that could not be 
produced or, because of patriotic reasons, were not 
purchased during the war period. This will take 
up a certain amount of slack resulting from Gov- 
ernment cancelation of orders, but this in itself 
is scarcely sufficient, in view of war financing yet 
to be carried thru, to offset the reaction in indus- 
trial lines as a result of the change from a war to 
a peace basis. Unless, therefore, the Government 
and those in a position to direct industry can allay 
the feeling of uncertainty and stimulate courage 
in the minds of the manufacturer so he will avoid 
ultra-conservatism and continue bringing activ- 
ities and proceed at a reasonable speed a much 
sharper reaction than either business or labor care 
to contemplate in many lines is likely to be ex- 
perienced. 

There is strong element in the situation, which 
sustained the country during the war period and is 
ready to serve in the readjustment period, which 
is equally as trying. We have a scientific banking 
and currency system. The credit structure is as 
sound as, if not sounder than, that of any other 
country in the world. This means that there are 
available the facilities to finance sound business 
without danger of encountering any money strin- 
gency. This in itself may avert disturbance and 
contribute much toward an orderly readjustment. 





HARDWOOD MEN SEE BRIGHT TRADE OUTLOOK 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 30.—Hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers and distributers at Memphis generally be- 
lieve that 1919 will be one of the most successful and 
profitable years in the history of the southern hard- 
wood industry. 

This belief is based on the expectation of an un- 
usually large demand for hardwood lumber in the 
United States following the reopening, within certain 
limitations, of overseas markets which have been 
practicallly closed since the beginning of the world 
war in 1914. 

Demands to Be Satisfied 

A well known authority in this locality cites the 
following prospects which he believes will be realized 
in the United States during the coming year: 


First: With the removal of all restrictions on the 
building trades, there will be a larger demand for 
building purposes than at any time in the history 
of this country, with resultant increase in demand for 
hardwood flooring, ceiling, siding and interior trim. 

Second: The automobile and motor truck indus- 
tries will be in the market for just as large quantities 
of hardwood lumber, bolts, billets, rim stock and other 
materials as they have been since the United States 
entered the war, for the reasons that they are find- 
ing transition from a war to a peace footing easier 
than almost any other industry and that they are 
finding just as large a demand for their output as dur- 
ing war days. 

Third: There will be an unusually large demand 
for furniture that will result in part from the slow- 
ing down in the manufacture of furniture during the 
past year and in part from the unparalleled prosperity 
of the people of the United States. Furniture manu- 
facturers must of necessity be abnormally large buy- 
ers of gum, oak and other materials used in its pro- 
duction. 

Fourth: Exportation of foodstuffs and other sup- 
plies to meet the needs of allied and neutral nations, 
to say nothing of Germany and the central empires, 
will be so great as to tax the capacity of manufac- 
turers of wooden containers of the nail-up and wire- 
bound types. Manufacturers of wooden containers 
will continue to absorb without difficulty practically 
all the low grade lumber produced, especially in cot- 
tonwood and gum, 

Fifth: Manufacturers of agricultural implements 
and improved farm machinery will break all previous 
records because of the scarcity of labor and the neces- 
sity of using machinery where hand labor has here- 
tofore been available. Those engaged in the produc- 


tion of such implements or machinery will be large 
buyers of hardwood lumber and dimension stock, 


Fifth: Manufacturers of gun carriages, army es- 
cort wagons and similar equipment will find such a 
large demand for farm wagons that they will be in 
the market for hardwoods on just as large a scale as 
during the war. 


Sixth: The United States Railroad Administra- 
tion will use every resource at its command during 
1919 to improve the roadbeds and increase the rolling 
stock of every railroad in the country now operating 
under Government control, ‘Therefore the railroads 
will be heavier buyers from southern hardwood inter- 
ests than at any time in recent years. Already the 
demand for cross ties is greater than ever previously 
known, cash is being paid for them, prices are being 
raised and every inducement possible is being held 
out with a view to increasing production. 


Foreign Demands 


It is regarded by the trade as practically certain 
that because of the virtual elimination of all imports 
of American hardwoods and timbers into Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium and other foreign countries dur- 
ing the war, except for purely war purposes, there 
will be a great demand from Europe. It is recognized 
that there is at present a scarcity of ocean freight 
room for the transportation of these commodities. 
It is also recognized that there is timber control in 
Great Britain and France and that, so far as other 
countries are concerned, there is little in the way of 
shipping room available. But it is pointed out that 
this demand must be filled if private industry abroad 
is to be rehabilitated and put back to work on any- 
thing like a normal basis and that, between the United 
States and British governments, between the British 
mercantile fleet and the American merchant marine, a 
way will be found to provide sufficient increase in 
shipping room to bring about gradual but steady in- 
crease in the quantity of lumber and forest products 
moving overseas during 1919. Inquiries have been al- 
ready received for millions of feet among southern 
hardwood lumber manufacturers and the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association is organizing an export 
department that will put forth its best efforts to in- 
sure a cheap and rapid movement of lumber and for- 
est products to Great Britain, France and other EKuro- 
pean countries, 

The beginning of the year will find stocks in the 
hands of southern producers limited as compared with 
normal, especially in shipping dry lumber. Production 


will be on a much lower scale than the average for 
this time of the year, logging operations are being 
conducted in a limited way and the supply of timber 
ahead of the mills ready for immediate delivery is so 
small that unless the winter proves exceptionally open 
it will be impossible, whatever the character or ex- 
tent of the demand, for southern hardwood manu- 
facturers to increase production on a scale commensu- 
rate with what may be desired. Far-seeing members 
of the trade point to the scarcity of logs and to the 
slowness in logging operations as factors which may 
prove of serious import not only to manufacturers 
and distributers but also to consumers of southern 
hardwoods. 
Need of Maintaining Prices 


The prevalent view here regarding prices is not 
that they may be maintained but that they must be 
maintained if actual loss is not to be suffered by hard- 
wood producers. There has been no reduction in 
the cost of producing southern hardwoods, Labor is 
as high as heretofore. Foodstuffs cost as much as 
usual, if not more than at any previous time. Ma- 
chinery and timber are as high as ever. Logs must 
be hauled longer distances then ever before and the 
proportion of small trees is larger than it has ever 
been, 

“If manufacturing costs recede, lumber prices may 
recede,” said James KE. Stark, head of James BH, Stark 
& Co. (Inc,), and president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. “Until the cost of manufacture 
decreases, however, prices of hardwood lumber must 
be maintained unless manufacturers are to suffer ac- 
tual loss. And just now there is striking indisposi- 
tion on their part to choose this horn of the dilemma.” 

Indeed, it is quite apparent from views of manu- 
facturers themselves that there is little prospect that 
there will be any hardwood lumber on the bargain 
counter during 1919. 

In connection with production, it is emphasized 
that the smaller mills are practically out of commis- 
sion. They have done little or nothing for some time. 
They produce a very large percentage of lumber and 
their inactivity is having serious effect on production. 
A local firm advertised some time ago for a sawyer, 
receiving applications from forty-three men previously 
employed in the operation of small circular mills who 
sought the position because the plants with which 
they had been identified were closed down. This illus- 
trates the limited scale on which these mills are op- 
erating. It likewise shows conclusively to what ex- 


tent production is being reduced on this account. 
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LONG TIMBER SPECIALIST BEGINS WORK 


Big Florida Enterprise Well Under Way—Has 
New Lumber Town 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Dec. 30.—The Putnam 
Lumber Co. will begin sawmilling in the plant of 
the Cummer Lumber Co. on the outskirts of Jack- 
sonville Jan. 1. The first log train from the com- 
pany’s new logging town of Clara, on the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, will arrive at the mill tonight 
and from then on a steady stream of logs will feed 
the mill. 

The beginning of this new sawmilling opera- 
tion not only marks an important addition to Jack- 
sonville’s sawmill colony but will be an important 
factor in the sawmill industry of the Southeast. 
The plant, which has been taken over from the 
Cummer Lumber Co., which cut out two years 
ago, is composed of a sawmill, planer, dry kilns, 
ete., and is located on the St. Johns River, which 
affords a direct water route as well as railway 
outlet to the foreign and domestic markets. 

The sawmill will specialize in long timbers. It 
has a long and a short side. Timbers up to 70 feet 
in length can be handled. The mill is equipped 
with two double cutting Allis-Chalmers band saws 
and a Wicks gang. The planer is equipped with 
Woods, Berlin and American machines. The five 
dry kilns are of Standard make. The log equip- 
ment includes a Clyde Universal skidder and a Me- 
Gifford log loader. 

William O’Brien is president of the Putnam 
Lumber Co. and M. L. Fleishel general manager. 
Cc. F. Fleishel will be the superintendent. The 
lumber will be sold from the mill. When the Gov- 
ernment turns back the tugs and barges that it 
took over from the Cummer Lumber Co. this equip- 
ment will be used to transport the lumber coast- 
wise from the mill. 





HARDWOOD READY FOR EUROPEAN SHIPMENT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 30.—Announcement was 
made today by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traflie Association, that 
members have 500,000 feet ready for Kuropean 
shipment provided satisfactory arrangements can 
be made for its transportation. Some days ago the 
association asked members to advise it immediately 
of the tonnage ready, and while 500,000 feet has 
been reported the replies still being received indi- 
cate a radical increase. This gives some idea of the 
demand and illustrates the difficulty exporters are 
having in finding shipping space. 





ONE HUNDRED PERCENT PATRIOTIC 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—The lumber interests 
of St. Louis again have responded liberally to the 
call of the Red Cross. The list of 100 percent 
Red Cross firms, every employee of which answered 
‘*present’’ to the Christmas roll call, includes the 
following: 

Boeckeler Lumber Co., Consolidated Saw Mills Co., 
John M. Darr & Sons Planing Mill Co., W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co., Henry Gauss & Sons Mfg. Co., Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., Schilling Sash & Door Co., Lothman 
Cypress Co., Mechanics Planing Mill Co., Milne Lumber 
Co., Frank Schmidt Planing Mill Co., St. Louis Lumber 
Co., St. Louis Sash & Door Co., Surmeyer Lumber Co., 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., Wiles-Chipman Lum- 
ber Co. 


NEW ENGLAND REFORESTATION URGED 

Boston, Mass., Dee. 30.—The production of 
war lumber in Great Britain in relation to forest 
policy and taxation in New England formed an 
interesting paper by Edgar C. Hirst, of Concord, 
at the recent conference of the New Hampshire 
State Grange. In his remarks Mr. Hirst made 
reference to the New England sawmill unit which 
did such splendid work in the world war. 

‘*Now that the war is over and its work is done, 
the important thing to consider is the condition 
of lumbering and forestry in Great Britain which 
called this organization and others like it into 
being,’’ he said. 

He drew a picture of the conditions in Great 
Britain, saying: 

Aroused by the exigencies of the war, Great Britain’s 
reconstruction committee formulated a forest policy 
for the United Kingdom which was adopted before the 
armistice was signed and is now being organized. It 
provided for the requisition of land by the State for 
tree planting on a large scale, and by advances to 
rrivate owners for tree planting on their own land on a 
rofit sharing basis. By these means it is planned to 
puild up home supplies of timber and the industries 
dependent on them. Can we learn a lesson from the 
experience of our ally? 

It is certain that under the stimulus of war needs 
our pine mills have stripped over 35,000 acres in New 
Engiand during the last two years, and probably over 
100,000 have been cut over by all mills in the State. 
We can »e proud of the fact that we were able so 





quickly to make available this large amount of New 
England lumber for the great cause which it served ; 
but we must recognize the extent to which it has de- 
pleted our resources. ‘To this end a broad policy should 
be worked out that will encourage the replanting of our 
cut over forest lands. 


START MADE BY NEW HARDWOOD COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 31.—The Dawson Lumber 
Co., of Louisville, capitalized at $30,000, which 
was organized during the year but held up opera- 
tions until after the war, has decided that the 
outlook is now excellent, and, starting Jan. 2, will 
be doing business at Beech and Woodlawn streets, 
Louisville, where it has leased from the Louisville 
Planing Mill Co. the property formerly occupied 
by the old Parkland Sawmill Co., on the Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal Railroad. 

The officers of this company are: John L. Daw- 
son, for fifteen years connected with the Norman 
Lumber Co. as purchasing agent and sales man- 
ager, president; John W. Kitchen, well known op- 
erator of Ashland, Ky., vice-president; and R. 8. 
Dawson, of Louisville, for several years with the 
North Vernon Lumber Co., the Norman Lumber 
Co. and Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer, 

For the present the company will have offices 
over the Louisville Planing Mill Co., but in the 
spring will build its own headquarters. The com- 
pany will feature hardwoods, specializing in Ken- 











British Official Photograph—Copyright by Western 
Newspaper Union 

This photograph shows the British artillery cross- 
ing the Scheldt at Tournai on a military 
bridge constructed by their army engineer- 
ing corps, and watched by a crowd from the 
French civil population. The bridge shown 
here is the first military bridge built across 
the Scheldt. The artillery is on its way to 
reoccupy invaded France. 





tucky and Indiana poplar, oak ete., and may handle 
beveled siding and box shooks later on. Arrange- 
ments have been made for handling both rough 
and dressed lumber, whereby an adjoining mill 
will do such finishing as the company desires. 


LUMBER MILLS TO DISCHARGE ALIENS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 28.—Many of the largest 
lumber mills of the Inland Empire this week an- 
nounced that they would discharge from their em- 
ploy all aliens who obtained exemption from the 
army on the grounds that they are aliens. The work 
of eliminating this element of labor from the lumber 
industry has already begun, and before it is 
stopped several hundred men will be discharged 
from the various companies. Lumbermen have ex- 
pressed themselves freely on the subject, some de- 
claring that these aliens should be deported. The 
plan is to fill the vacancies with discharged sol- 
diers, thus helping to absorb into civil employ- 
ment the labor of soldiers who might otherwise 
go begging for work. 

Among the mills that have announced the adop- 
tion of this plan are the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
of Spokane; the Rutledge and.Blackwell companies, 
of Coeur d’Alene; the Export Lumber Co., of Har- 
rison, Idaho; the Rose Lake Lumber Co., of Rose 
Lake, Idaho; the Springston Lumber Co., of 
Springston, Idaho; and the Russell & Pugh Co., of 
Harrison, Idaho. 





TO REHABILITATE FRENCH FORESTS 


State Sends Three Million Pine Seedlings — A 
Tribute of Appreciation 





Boston, MAss., Dec. 30.—The Transcript in one 
of its editions last week carried the following 
comment under the heading ‘‘Transplanting Our 
Forests to France’’: 


There is a fine sentiment in that gift of 3,000,000 
pine seedlings that Pennsylvania is to send to France 
as a contribution toward the restoration of the war- 
riddled forests. This country is certainly indebted to 
the French nation for many things in connection with 
the war, not the least of which is the generosity with 
which she opened her highly prized forgsts that our 
armies might be supplied with the requisite timber 
for engineering works. Into those carefully tended 
woodlands our regiments of trained lumbermen moved, 
armed with all the uptodate tools and machinery for 
the expeditious felling and sawing of the trees. Not- 
withstanding that this work was done under the guid- 
ance of French and American foresters and with as 
much regard for the future welfare of the forests as 
the circumstances would allow, the results must neces- 
sarily appear destructive to people so highly educated 
in the art of forest conservation. 

Now that our forest regiments are to be withdrawn 
as rapidly as transport facilities will permit it will 
be the handsome thing for the United States to do 
what it can toward aiding in the repair of the damage 
that was permitted in its interest. There will still 
remain a million or more acres in northern France 
from which the axes and the guns of the enemy 
stripped the once thrifty forests and in the restoration 
of which Germany and her henchmen should be made 
to toil. What France really would be glad to have 
from this country in this reclamation work is not 
seedling trees, however good, but seed. This country 
has just now closed its own doors against foreign- 
grown nursery stock of all kinds in fear of the 
pestilences that the plants may carry. It would not be 
strange, therefore, if France felt a similar reluctance 
to accept our trees, not in retaliation for our prohi- 
bition but because of a justifiable dread of the possible 
consequences, 

Seed, however, is clean and will be much in demand. 
Not unnaturally, tho, the French foresters have their 
preferences in the matter of species and strangely 
enough from our point of view white pine from east- 
ern America is not by any means a popular tree with 
them, not merely because it is subject to the blister 
rust but because its lumber commands a lower price 
in the market than even Scotch pine, regarded as in- 
ferior here. The acceptancy of Pennsylvania’s gift is 
only another evidence of the traditional courtesy of 
the French peopte, who unquestionably appreciate the 
spirit in which it is made. Seed of some of our 
choicest species such as Douglas fir from the west 
Coast and red oak from the Kast would be most wel- 
come in large quantities, and the American Forestry 
Association at Washington has afforded an opportunity 
for all in this country who wish to bear a hand in the 
effort to make good the unavoidable wreckage by 
creating a fund for the collection and shipment of the 


TWO MILLS SWEPT AWAY BY FLOOD 


EpDGEWICK, WASH., Dec. 28.—As the direct result 
of a test of a dam constructed by the city of Seattle 
in connection with its water supply, the Cedar 
River reservoir burst thru the north bank of the 
basin on the morning of Dec. 23 and the water 
roared down the Snoqualmie Valley, 1,000 feet 
lower than the reservoir, flowing with as large vol- 
ume as to form a river 150 feet wide. 

The boiling torrents struck the mill of the North 
Bend Lumber Co. and in a few minutes it crumpled, 
sagged and was swept down the stream, and 
thirteen of the fifteen workmen’s homes erected by 
the company were also torn away—all a total 
wreck. The Innovation Shingle Co.’s mill was un- 
dermined by the flood and whirled down stream. 

The damage caused by the flood amounts to about 
$250,000, for which many claims have already been 
filed against the city of Seattle. Fortunately no 
lives were lost, altho at the North Bend plant 
many were in great danger. The employees there 
owe their safety to the vigilance of Charles Moore, 
the night watchman, who tied down the mill whistle 
and went around rousing people from their beds, 
allowing them to effect their escape just in the nick 
of time. 


SPRUCE PRODUCTION PROPERTY DOUBTFUL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec, 28.—Non-committal an- 
swers have come to the Seattle Central Labor Coun- 
cil from United States Senator Wesley L. Jones 
and Congressman John F. Miller, of the Seattle dis- 
trict, in respect to the demand that the Government 
retain its properties in the spruce production divi- 
sion of the signal corps and operate them as a pub- 
lie utility. The Government has announced that 
the various plants, which are valued at several mil- 
lion dollars, will be sold at auction. Senator Jones 
promises ‘‘ careful consideration,’’ after asking for 
reasons in detail for the council’s opposition to 
sale. Mr. Miller, after stating that he has received 
similar requests from other sources, informs the 
council that he has applied to the head of the 
spruce division for further information, and he adds 
that later on he will answer the council’s letter 
more in detail. 
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GULF SHIP BUILDING CONTRACTS ARE CANCELED 


Shipping Board’s Action Causes Consternation— 
Labor Trouble a Complication 





PASCAGOULA, Miss., Jan. 1—Cancelation by the 
Shipping Board of contracts held by the Hodge 
Ship Co. and the Dantzler Ship Building Co., of 
Moss Point, and the Dierks-Blodgett Ship Building 
Co., of Pascagoula, came like lightning from a 
clear sky. In most of the cases where contracts 
were canceled the frames of the ships were prac- 
tically complete. President O. E. Hodge, of the 
Hodge Ship Building Co., says: ‘‘ When I left my 
lumber business in Louisiana to engage in ship 
building here Chairman Hurley told me that my 
contract with the Government would be good for 
five years, and here came a telegram a few days ago 
canceling the contracts on two vessels under way, 
with no previous notice given and no statement as 
to what we may look forward to.’’ 

The International Ship Building Co., which is 
building wooden ships for an Italian syndicate, 
and hag no connection with the Shipping Board, 
has a lookout at its plant, which continues. The 
labor union demanded that the company pay the 
wage scale adopted by the Shipping Board, and 
upon a difference arising the union applied to the 
Shipping Board to have the yard closed down. 
The International replied that the Shipping Board 
had no jurisdiction, but said to the union: ‘‘If you 
want the yard closed down, closed down it shall be.’’ 
This company has launched one 5-masted barken- 
tine, which is ready for its equipment, and has five 
more vessels on the stocks practically completed. 
It had about thirty cars of material for its wood 
aud steel ship yard lying here on demurrage, and 
not until a few days ago could labor be procured 
to unload it, as there was a silent boycott of the 
International. General Manager William Johnston, 
of Gulfport, says that the International company 
did not discriminate between union and non-union 
labor, but insisted upon a day’s work for a day’s 
pay, and would permit no interference by outside 
parties. He also said that rather than permit its 
plant to be conducted by a committee of laborers it 
would be closed down and stay closed. Workingmen 
have been heard to say that by interfering with the 
work of the ship yards and embarrassing the man- 
agements they could force the Government to take 
them over, and then ‘‘every man can draw a pen 
sion,’’ 


MAY CUT TAXES TO COMPETE WITH CANADA 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 28.—A great deal of local 
interest attaches to two important provisions which 
were inserted in the revenue bill at the national 
capital before that measure finally passed the 
Senate. The first provision is intended to cure an 
inequality whereby: goods passing from point to 
point in the United States pay a 3 percent tax 
on the total freight bill, while similar goods pro- 
dueed in Canada and shipped across the line pay 
no tax. The local application lies in the fact that 
at present British Columbia shingles can be shipped 
anywhere in the United States tax free, while 
Washington shingles have to pay the tax. The 
House, on the report of the ways and means com- 
mittee, changed the statute so as to tax foreign 
products for the haul in the United States. The 
Senate ‘committee struck this provision out, but 
later the Senate restored it. 

The second piece of national legislation of in 
terest locally prevents discrimination in the tax 
on passenger fares by rail and water. The bill 
provides for an 8 percent tax. Canada has a 1] 
percent tax. Where Canadian lines compete with 
American lines, rail or water, particularly to 
Alaska, there would have been a 7 percent differ- 
ential in favor of the Canadian lines. But the 
bill as amended and finally adopted provides that 
when an American carrier is in competition with 
a foreign carrier on the same route the American 
tax shall be no greater than the foreign tax. 








PLAN DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS LUMBER 


New York, Jan. 1.—The important subject of 
disposal of surplus lumber now in possession of 
the Government was discussed, and a plan recom- 
mended, at a conference held on Dec. 27 be- 
tween representatives of Brig. Gen. Jamieson, di- 
rector of sales, War Department, and President 
Horace F. Taylor, Secretary E. F. Perry, F. R. 
Babcock and Lewis Dill, representing the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. A plan 
was worked out with a view to securing for the 
Government the best returns possible and at the 
same time protecting the interests of the lumber 
industry by avoiding dumping this surplus ma- 
terial indiscriminately upon the market. It is pro- 
posed that an inventory be taken of all surplus 
lumber in the hands of the Government, classified 
according to location, kind, grades and thicknesses, 


and that attention be given to the proper piling 
and roofing of the lumber to prevent deterioration. 
It is further recommended that an order be issued 
stopping sale of such lumber until this work is 
completed, which it was thought would require 
about three months. 

Upon completion of the work outlined, the lum- 
ber, according to recommendations of the con- 
ference, is to be disposed of on a plan to be 
adopted by the War Department in consultation 
with the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the facilities offered to be available on 
equal terms to all dealers whether association mem- 
bers or not., It is intended that, when released, 
this lumber shall be sold at ruling market price, 
with reasonable allowance to dealers for cost of 
selling. 


PIES BOOSTED WAR STAMP SALES 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee. 28.—Charles F. Nolte, 
president of the Mogul Logging Co., has completed 
one of the most successful war savings stamp cam- 
paigns in the Northwest, having directed a drive 
that resulted in sales of $1,000,000 in Whatcom 
County. 

He has the distinetion of giving the campaign 
driving power with the aid of the humble pie, bar- 
tered at publie auction.. Mr. Nolte promptly 
adopted the idea of a Whatcom County farmer to 
give away pies to every stamp buyer. As well as 
the full value of the stamps bought, every pur- 
chaser was sure of a pie, so that every rural stamp 
sale ended in a pie feast. Some of the pies were 








CHARLES F. NOLTE 
Who Directed Big War Stamp Drive 


elaborate affairs and others were homely and heavy 
of crust, but all performed a valuable service. Many 
a man paid as high as $50 or $100, sometimes sev- 
eral hundred dollars, for a pie. The idea was so 
successful that it was soon adopted by other coun- 
ties in the State and tens of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stamps were sold thru the aid of the in- 
dispensable American dessert. 

In the drive Mr. Nolte spared neither time, 
labor, nor expense, spending many a night in the 
country and imbuing his numerous workers with 
his own fiery energy. He sacrificed his personal 
interests to the interest of his country, and it is 
safe to say that no man in the United States 
worked harder to make the war savings stamps 
drive a success. 
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WORKS TO IMPROVE CAMP CONDITIONS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 28.—John Anderson, re 
tired logger, continues to be the apostle of the 
loggers’ uplift and the uncompromising, tho peace- 
ful, foe of the I. W. W. thruout the camps of the 
Pacific Northwest. For more than a year Ander- 
son has been pegging away at his task of supply- 
ing literature of the right kind to the men in the 
woods, and in his work he has the support of 
numerous philanthropic individuals and of the 
industry as a whole. He has headquarters in Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Portland, from which he conducts 
a systematic campaign for books, magazines and 
newspapers. During 1918 he has sent approx- 
imately eighteen tons of such material, in pack- 
ages of sixty to seventy pounds, to practically all 
the camps in Washington and Oregon. Whatever 
may be the result of this campaign, operators 
everywhere recognize the need of continued watch- 
fulness over the I. W. W. That destructive organ 
ization has by no means dropped out of sight. 
The danger persists in the presence of numerous 
malcontents and agitators in all parts of the tim- 
ber belt. 


EXPERTS SEE GREAT BUSINESS AHEAD 


Unexampled Prosperity Is Prophesied—High 
Living Costs to Lessen 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—‘‘The dominant 
and cheery note in the story of general conditions 
today is the calm and collected manner in which 
the business world views the uncertain future which 
lies before us.’’ 

This one sentence summary of the general busi- 
ness situation opens a report on general business 
and crop conditions just made to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States by its committee on 
statistics and standards, headed by A. W. Douglas, 
of St. Louis. Of this outlook for the immediate 
future the report has this to say: 

There are all sorts of forecasts as to the nature and 
volume of business during the next six months. They 
vary from a dull winter and a good spring and summer 
to no business at all until a good harvest matures, or 
to only a fair business until the reconstruction process 
is completed. But this seems to be the most popular 
prophecy ; nameiy, a period of intermediate length 
working itself out by common sense and forethought 
to a far better era and greater prosperity than ever 
has been our portion in the past. In this forecast 
the volume of foreign trade plays a large share. 

The report points out that there is a widespread 
feeling that there must be such readjustments of 
prices as will bring them to a lower level, assuring 
stabilization of prices and purchasing, and adds: 

The general desire is not for radical reductions, but 
rather for such gradual declines as conditions may war- 
rant. Commingled with this is the knowledge that 
wages and salaries have much to do with the cost of 
commodities today, and nothing is further from the 
general thought than that there should be substantial 
reductions in the income and aiees power of the 
many, but rather that a realignment of this nature 
should assume the form of readjustment in the line of 
such wages and salaries as are not warranted under 
the changed situation. 

There is today more than ever before the realization 
that few things contribute so much to the presperity 
of the country as universal and high purchasing power 
among the people. There is an universal belief, how- 
ever, that the prices of most commodities are unduly 
and unnaturally high and that they must, therefore, 
be reduced to a lower level if any progress is to be 
made in the solution of the most pressing of all prob- 
lems——the high cost of living. 

Business is going on, the report declares, much as 
before the signing of the armistice, altho in some- 
what reduced volume. The report continues: 

There has been no sudden drastic economy, nor 
financial panic, nor in fact any of those untoward 
events which in the past we have reckoned as being 
the natural accompaniment of the end of a period of 
prosperity. In fact, there is a widesprena feeling 
that the present situation is merely a readjustment 
and a realignment to something far better in the 
future when we have surmounted the difficulties that 
lie directly ahead of us, and thus found a firm founda 
tion for greater business, both domestic and foreign, 
than we have ever known in the past. 

On the whole, however, the general thought is most 
immediately concerned as to how we shall compass 
the next six months and how we shall get safely 
thru the time between now and the coming harvest 
with as little disturbance to business as possible. 
* * * Meanwhile, buying of all kinds is cautious 
and conservative and largely for immediate needs. 
Commitments for the future are mostly postponed 
until they become more immediately pressing. 

Stocks in the hands of retailers, the report sets 
forth, are generally normal. The feeling is wide- 
spread, it is declared, that goods will be easier to 
get in the future, and this, it is said, is ieading to 
some declines in prices. 

Agricultural conditions are pictured generally 
as good. Increased sales of agricultural imple- 
ments are taken to mean increased acreages. In 
the cotton States the business situation has been 
influenced by the decline in cotton prices. Dairy 
interests are complaining of the high price of feeds. 
Live stock is increasing in numbers and hogs are 
coming to the market in such quantities that the 
packers are unable to handle them. 

Manufacturing continues good thruout the coun- 
try, altho it is feeling the loss of Government con- 
tracts. Coal mining is busy and business conditions 
in iron and copper mining are good. Building and 
construction are still quiet, altho increased activity 
is predicted with the coming of spring. 

‘*When all has been said,’’ the report declares, 
‘‘the situation is most remarkable, even when its 
uncertainty is taken into account, for its absence of 
depression, gloom and of pessimism.’’ 


OBB BBD IID I DT" 


IN COMMENTING on the enactment of the New 
Brunswick forest act and forest fires act, and the 
creation of a forestry advisory commission, the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, in a recent 
report, pays the following tribute: ‘‘Thru the 
recent enactment of the forestry and forest fires 
acts in New Brunswick, this Province has now 
taken its place among the leaders in the matter 
of progressive legislation respecting the protection 
and administration of the Crown lands. The law 
as it now stands embodies the best features of 
the laws of the other Provinces and of some of the 
States. Altogether this legislation comprises what 
is probably as advanced a body of forestry legis- 
lation as there is to be found in Canada or the 
United States.’’ 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


FLOODS THREATEN TO INUNDATE TOWNS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 1.—Because of the ex- 
cessive rains during the past thirty-six hours Green 
River, that empties into the Ohio River nine miles 
above this city, is rising at a rapid rate and already 
has passed the flood stage in several places and it 
is expected that the rise will continue for several 
days yet. Barren, Pond and Notin rivers, tribu- 
taries of Green River, also are rising rapidly. 

There are a good many logs, railroad ties and 
staves along these rivers that are in danger of being 
carried away by the high water and several stave 
mills may be forced to close down in a short time. 
According to reports reaching here a rise of a few 
more feet will cause the towns of Calhoun, Ky., and 
Rumsey, Ky., to be flooded. 

A report tonight from Grayville, Ind., a few 
miles west of here, states that the Wabash River is 
expected to rise for several days yet and that con- 
siderable damage is feared in the lowlands. The 
entire fleet of the McArthur Hanger Co., that has 
the contract for the building of Government Dam 
No. 48 on the Ohio River, seventeen miles below 
here, has been taken to winter quarters in the 
mouth of Green River, where it will remain until 
all danger of ice in the Ohio River is passed. 


TO CONFER ON SALE AIRPLANE STOCK 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 1.—The aircraft pro- 
duction board has sold some relatively small quan- 
tities of spruce and fir lumber rendered surplus at 
the various factories by the cessation of hostilities. 
Some sales have been as high as $60 a thousand 
feet. Uncle Sam has between twelve and fifteen 
million feet of perfectly good airplane lumber piled 
up at factories. 

No definite arrangement has yet been made for 
the holding of a conference with representative 
lumbermen to go over the questions involved in the 
sale of surplus lumber generally. Brig. Gen. C. C. 
Jamieson, who recently was designated to serve 





as head of the War Department sales organization, 
is ill and has resigned this position. This has held 
up matters temporarily until a successor is found. 

Meanwhile, informal conferences continue to be 
held. Several lumbermen who have dropped into 
town have discussed the situation with C. R. Hare, 
assistant director of munitions, who also is a part 
of the sales organization, next to Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Crowell. 





FORESTERS MAY NOT RETURN SOON 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 1—No units of the 
20th Engineers (Forest), which now comprises also 
the old 10th Engineers, are in the priority list of 
the War Department for early convoy home. This 
indicates a probable change of plan since a letter 
was written to Forest Service headquarters here 
stating that the first and second battalions were 
due to sail about Dec. 15. That some of these troops 
will start back within a reasonably short time is 
generally expected. The War Department lacks 
definite information. Uncle Sam himself is short of 
lumber for a few projects in France. Most new 
construction has been stopped, as a matter of 
course, and many contracts have been canceled. 





NEW LUMBER COMPANY IN THE SOUTH 


SeLMA, ALA., Dec. 31.—Announcement is made 
of the formation of the Baker-Reid Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), with offices at Selma. The new corpora- 
tion will have an authorized capital of $50,000, 
fully paid up in cash, and is a consolidation of the 
interests of the Dickerson-Baker Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and Charles R. Reid & Co., Sel- 
ma, Ala. The new concern will do a general 
wholesale and manufacturing business. 

The following officers have been chosen for the 
new company: Charles R. Reid, president; L. A. 
Baker, vice president; J. C. McCormick, secretary, 
and Robert W. McDonald, treasurer. The direct- 
ors are L. A. Baker, Charles R. Reid, J. T. Shoaf 
and J. A. Reid. 


EXPORT CORPORATION TO ORGANIZE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2.—On Friday, Jan. 
10, a meeting of all subscribers to the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers’ Export 
Corporation will be held in Philadelphia at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel to complete the organiza- 
tion of the corporation. Members who desire to 
make reservations should inform J. W. Turnbull, 
Stock Exchange Building, Philadelphia, who is 
chairman of the export committee. 

The wholesalers are forging ahead in their ex- 
port plans, which provide for sending a committee 
to France and other European countries to elim- 
inate in time excess brokerage charges; doing busi- 
ness directly with foreign governments; develop- 
ing their own trademark, system of inspection, 
foreign representatives and foreign banking ar- 
rangements thru home banks. 





SOUTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 2.—The program for the 
Southern Appalachian Logging Congress to meet 
here Jan. 10 and 11 was announced today. The 
congress was postponed twice last autumn because 
of the Spanish influenza ban on public gatherings 
in Kentucky. The program follows: 


Jan. 10, 9 a. m. to 12 p. m.—Registration and com- 
mittee meetings; 2 p. m. to 4:30 p. m.—Address of 
welcome, J. R. Downing, president, Lexington Board 
of Commerce; response, “Benefits of Organization,” 
L. D. Gasteiger; “The Logger, Present and Future,” 
KE. A. Gaskill ; ‘Plan Plus Push,’ Dr. Stanley L. Krebs. 
4:30 p. m. to 6 p. m.—Entertainment by the Lexing- 
ton Board of Commerce. 8 p. m.—Theater party. 

Jan. 11, 9 a. m. to 12 p. m.—Business meeting; 
2 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Round table: “The Disadvantages 
of Contracting your Logging,’ C. L. Babcock; ‘The 
Advantage of Contracting Your Logging,’ John F, 
Shea; “Costs,” W. T. Latham; “Reconstruction Prob- 
lems,” H. F. Holt; open discussion ; 7 p. m.—Banquet. 








GOVERNMENT’S BUYING POLICY OUTLINED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—For the present at 
least the Railroad Administration will continue its 
policy of purchasing lumber from Pacific coast mills 
thru the regional purchasing agent at Seattle, Mr. 
Wood. 


This announcement was made today to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by M. E. 
Towner, head of the forest products section of the 
general purchasing committee. Said Mr. Towner: 


The present system on the Pacific coast has worked 
to the distinct advantage of the Railroad Administta- 
tion and the railroads themselves. 

We can not hold Mr. Carroll up to scorn because 
he put in the present system when it has worked to 
our advantage. If it had not been for the propaganda 
which has been started against it we would some time 
ago have resumed the former practice of permitting 
local purchasing agents on the Coast to place orders 
directly with the mills, requiring them, however, to 
send copies of all orders to the regional office for 
supervision and check. 


Mr, Towner showed plain indications of resent- 
ment against what he declared was ‘‘ propaganda.’’ 
He laid the blame for the start of the agitation to 
a lumber company of Portland, a copy of a com- 
munication addressed by that company to the lum- 
ber industry of the Northwest having been sent to 
him by Mr. Wood, to whom it was handed by the 
original addressee. Mr. Towner continued: 


Mr. Wood has been placing all orders since about 
the middle of October. He inaugurated this policy be- 
cause it was found that some local agents had been 
paying $2 or more a thousand feet above the maximum 
price fixed by the Government, which all had agreed 
to abide by. 

Furthermore, he found that the mills or other 
agencies which received or were to receive this higher 
price in return for prompt deliveries of higher grade 
material had fallen down and were not delivering the 
lumber. The lumber company referred to right now 
has a quarrel with one of the big roads because it has 
not delivered a large order within the specified time. 

This is the real reason why orders are being placed 
directly by Mr. Wood. He is still sending out his 
specifications thru the local purchasing agents. Every 
mill or concern that is in position to compete is given 
an opportunity to do so, unless our instructions are 
disobeyed. 

Mr. Wood aims to distribute the orders over a wider 
area and among a much larger number of mills than 
heretofore, and not to concentrate the orders with a 
few of the large mills, as alleged. That is exactly 
what we want to avoid and what we will avoid. 

For example, we have found that in some instances 
milling organizations have on their books orders ag- 
gregating millions of feet of lumber which we need 
badly and we are not getting. Whenever such a condi- 
tion is found a portion of the orders is taken away 
and placed where we can get the material. I have in 
mind a case where a pine milling organization had 
orders for 60,000,000 feet and was still taking more. 
We were not getting the material. As soon as our 
New Orleans office checked up this organization mil- 
lions of feet were taken away and replaced with other 


mills. Without some system of check we would not 
have discovered that various local agents and inter- 
mediaries had placed orders with a single organization 
for 60,000,000 feet. 

This is the way the system has worked in other 
sections, and the danger of a few big mills getting a 
larger share of the business than they are entitled to 
or can handle to the best advantage of the purchasing 
railroads is far greater where there is no central super- 
vision. 

Iiven after the present policy of sending out orders 
to Mr. Wood at Seattle for placement is discontinued 
we will continue close supervision in a central place 
of all orders placed by local purchasing agents. The 
advantage of such a system is obvious. 

The fifty-seven telegrams and other protests I have 
received about the system of purchasing on the west 
Coast are for the most part virtually identical in lan- 
gauge. A considerable number of them were sent by 
concerns that have not heretofore participated in rail- 
road orders because they are so located as not to be 
able to compete. We are having the statements made 
in the various telegrams and other communications 
checked up. 

When Mr. Carroll instituted the present policy of 
having all orders for the Northwest placed thru Mr. 
Wood he had no thought of including the central West 
and the Southwest. Kut after the system got working 
well and the figures at which lumber was secured were 
compared with figures paid in the central West and 
Southwest agents there also began sending orders to 
Mr. Wood. 

It was not a question of stifling competition, but the 
orders started coming thru the new channel as a 
result of competition. Some of the protests want 
the old system restored as in the pre-war days. That 
was a purely competitive system and frequently the 
competition was of the keenest possible kind. 

Mr. Wood is permitting all hands to compete for the 
orders he has to place. Where he finds a single mill is 
getting too much business or is likely to get too much 
he will decline to give it further orders until those on 
its books are moved along. 

There is no reason whatever for any alarm among 
the mills or any legitimate dealers on the Pacific 
coast. In fact, when it was proposed to the mill or- 
ganization that they join the agitation against Mr. 
Wood’s work that body declined to do so. Many mills 
are now receiving railroad orders that have not here- 
tofore shared in them, because when we want mate- 
rial in a hurry we spread the orders over as many 
mills as practicable. 

Mr. Wood's lists of mills aggregate 556, which covers 
about all of them. If any are not on the list they 
will be put on it when he is apprised of that fact. 


Mr. Towner also indicated that he was not par- 
ticularly pleased with the espousal of this par- 
ticular movement by the wholesalers, who thru their 
national bureau here have taken up the fight with 
zest and vim. Said Mr. Towner: 


If it had not been for the Railroad Administration 
the wholesalers would not be on the map today. We 
stood behind them when they were in need of friends. 
Now they seem to be behind the propaganda against 
the system of purchases inaugurated by Mr. Carroll 
thru Mr. Wood, which, as I stated, was caused pri- 
marily by the fact that local agents had been paying 
more than the agreed maximum price and, even at the 
higher figures, were not getting the material. 


We recognize and will continue to recognize two 
factors in the sale of lumber. One is the mill that 
maintains its own sales force and the other is the 
mill which has no sales organization but combines 
with other small mills to sell thru an intermediary. 
We formerly recognized a third factor, which we called 
the broker. This we do not purpose doing in the 
future. We have trained a force of purchasing agents 
who are presumed to know what they want and where 
to get it. There is no reason why I should give you 
an order today and have you step across the corridor 
and turn it over to a third party, who might distribute 
it here, there and everywhere. The purchasing agent 
is paid to know his business and there is no reason 
why he should not deal directly with the sales agencies 
of individual mills or groups of mills. In the past it 
was frequently found that the third-party intermediary 
would place orders for lumber several grades below 
specifications, which caused delay and embarrassment. 

Mr. Towner’s attention was called to the declara- 
tion that if Mr. Wood is to place all orders for 
Douglas fir lumber the same system should be 
adopted for southern pine and other woods. 

‘*Tf we thought the lumbermen generally wanted 
the same system put in at the New Orleans office 
we would gladly accommodate them,’’ he said, 
‘feven tho our ultimate plan is to discontinue this 
system on the West Coast. Mr. Lauderdale at New 
Orleans is keeping close supervision over all lum- 
ber orders placed with southern pine mills, and not 
hesitating to cancel orders or portions of orders 
where he finds the material is not coming along as 
it should and other mills are prepared to make 
deliveries, ’?’ 

Mr. Towner said frankly that the War 1ndus- 
tries Board, thru the office of the director of lum- 
ber, mishandled the big orders placed last spring 
for material for new freight cars, and that these 
orders are ‘‘still being mishandled.’’ The Rail- 
road Administration has taken hold of this matter 
and Mr. Towner says the situation has materially 
improved. The great bulk of the car material 
orders went to southern pine mills. The Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau itself redistributed some 
of the orders long ago. 

Mr. Towner said he had received a few telegrams 
from hardwood manufacturers of the South pro- 
testing against a centralized purchasing system 
for the entire country. He said: 

No such sa oe has been considered. Local 
agents in the South continue to place their orders, 
copies of which are then sent to the New Orleans 
office. Local agents have been buying northern hem- 
lock and other woods right along. They will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Any discussion of a centralized purchasing 
agency, in the light of what Mr. Towner says, 
doubtless has had reference to centralized or semi- 
centralized supervision of purchase orders. 
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INDUSTRY IS INTENSELY OPTIMISTIC 


Greetings from Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers Who See World Wide 
Demand for Lumber — Co-operative Efforts Must Be Made 
to Meet New Conditions Created 


The most momentous year in the history of the world has 
come to a close and a new year with its wonderful possibilities 
In common with all others the lumber industry 
has passed thru a trying period, but amid-all its trials and tribu- 
lations steadfastly has kept its eye on the one purpose, the one 
goal—to use every ounce of its resources and its energy in help- 
ing the Government to bring the world war to a speedy con- 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that the lumber in- 
dustry has played its part nobly and deserves commendation for 
the splendid spirit of patriotism it has shown. Now, what of the 
future? That is the question that looms large in the minds of all. 
Will peace offer problems so difficult as to bring discourage- 
ment to lumbermen, or will the industry face the future with a 


has dawned. 


clusion. 


In Retrospect and Prospect 


During the war the average selling price of lumber 
has increased approximately 50 percent; all other 
basic commodities have increased from a hundred to 
250 percent. Only one of the basic commodities in- 
creased less than lumber. The cost of labor and sup- 
plies, which enter into the production of lumber, in- 
creased as much as the cost of labor and supplies en- 
tering into the production of other commodities. Lum- 
ber was not primarily a war commodity in the same 
way as steel and copper were. The demand for lumber 
during the war was sporadic. At no time did it equal 
the supply, unless perhaps spruce for air ships. Asa 
result, production was not stimulated and the market 
price was not increased to anything like the same 
extent as iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, leather, cement, 
coal, wool, cotton and all the products or byproducts 
thereof. Furthermore, the exportation of all other 
commodities was violently stimulated while that of 
lumber was greatly curtailed. The production of lum- 
ber in the United States was not as large in 1918 as it 
was in 1916. All this proves that the present price 
of lumber is unreasonably low, as compared with all 
other commodities used in construction work; and in 
the readjustment downward that inevitably will come 
with the return of peace, all other commodities will 
have to be greatly reduced before they reach a parity 
with the present level of the prices of lumber. In 
my opinion the prevailing prices of lumber can not 
and should not be reduced, 

Building and manufacturing commodities must of 
necessity be balanced and equalized. Those items 
which have had great advances by reason of the un- 
usual demand created by war necessity must be re- 
duced. Those which have had small or no advances 
must be increased to a reasonable basis and with the 
return to normal peace conditions this will undoubt- 
edly transpire. The natural law of supply and de- 
mand will bring it about. 

These changes must be made, however, in such a 
way as to cause no radical reduction in the wages paid 
to labor. The cost of living is high, and will remain 
high for some time by reason of the great demand that 
foreign countries will undoubtedly make upon us for 
all food products, and so long as this condition remains 
labor can not afford to accept, and should not be asked 
to accept, a smaller wage than at present. On the 
other hand, it is undeniable that labor should increase 
its efficiency to something like pre-war standards. It 
is conservatively estimated that labor is now 50 per- 
cent less efficient than it is in normal times. This 
must be corrected. 

At the present time all industry is in a more or less 
chaotic condition, and naturally so. We can not ex- 
pect to turn from a war to a peace basis and readjust 
industry over night. Not only in this country but 
thruout the world industry has been directing its 
efforts along one channel and with but one aim in 
view—the prosecution of the war. Peace-time pur- 
suits and activities have been abandoned ; the produc- 
tion of everything not essential to war purposes has 
stopped, and now that the war is over we must face 
about and reorganize and readapt ourselves to pur- 
suits of peace; I have abiding faith and confidence in 
the ability, intelligence and energy of American busi- 
ness men to accomplish this in the same efficient man- 
ner and with the same celerity with which they turned 
industry from peace-time pursuits to the winning 
of the war. 

I believe the future is bright and full of promise 
and a great opportunity awaits the lumber industry 
as we enter the new year and the new and definite era 
of peace; and we should prepare for it with absolute 
confidence that it is coming. Nothing else will more 
effectively hasten its coming. 

But do not let us miss some of the lessons that the 
war has taught us. One of these that stands out in 
bold relief is that in combination, coijrdination and co- 
operation lies industry’s greatest strength and thru 
this its greatest gains may be achieved. Unrestricted 
competition and bitter rivalry are destructive, waste- 
ful, unnatural and uneconomic and should be elimi- 
nated. Industry owes it to itself to see that such 
laws are wisely enacted as are necessary not only to 
make legal but to encourage organizations and combi- 
nations, with, however, intelligent governmental super- 


vision and regulation to prevent unfair monopoly. And 
the combined power of all lumber trade associations 
should at once be directed to securing the enactment 
of such laws. 

Again we have learned from the war the lesson of 
humanity. If this war has taught us anything, it is 
that the time for the pursuit of any kind of business 
or industry, with purely selfish, sordid motives, has 
passed, Absolute justice must be done to all parties 
in industry—the producer, the consumer and labor. 
Employers must be educated to a higher standard in 
their business methods, and to a better vision of their 
duty and responsibility to each other and their em- 
ployees. Fair conditions and reasonable wages for 
labor should always be provided. Labor is entitled 
to receive sufficient compensation to insure a decent 
living under improved conditions, that will encourage 
progress and development of ability and efficiency. On 
the other hand labor must be expected and required 
to do its duty and deal fairly with the employer; and 
the principle must be always recognized that the less 
efficient should receive less and the more efficient re- 
ceive more than the average. The aim and desire of 
both should be mutuality of service, upon the principle 
that the most useful and valuable servant of society, 
whether individual or industry, is the one able and 
willing to render the most efficient service. And the 
same mutuality of service must obtain between the 
producer and consumer. The rights of both must be 
preserved on a broad basis of justice and equity. 

Only by application of these principles shall we 
achieve the best results and establish that assurance of 
mutual trust, esteem and consideration which will re- 
sult in the success and permanent prosperity of all.— 
W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Conditions Justify Confidence 


Those of us most closely in touch with the condi- 
tions affecting the lumber industry are decidedly optim- 
istic as to the immediate future, and expect that the 
year of 1919 will be one of the most successful in our 
history. 

Stocks in the hands of the manufacturers are very 
low and the assortment is badly broken; and in the 
hands of the retail yards and large industrial consum- 
ers of lumber the supply is considerably below normal. 

As true Americans we can not help but have faith 
in the immediate successful outcome of our efforts to 
reach a basis of operation in keeping with the peace 
that has again found an abiding place in the world. 
And being firm in that belief, we are just as confident 
that the lumber industry will share in the new pros- 
perity and will have its part, a large part, in the 
reconstruction of war-torn Europe, the building of 
new homes here in America, and the construction 
necessary to the forceful, enterprising advancement 
of American business. The tremendous demand will 
exert to the limit our power to supply. So we have 
no fear as to the market. 

The world is calling industry to new endeavor and 
greater exertion. The lumber industry will not fail 
the call.—R. A. Lona, president the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A Firm Stand Essential 


We face the dawn of the new year with feelings of 
great confidence and optimism. We believe business 
conditions in this country are fundamentally sound. 
We know the world’s stock of lumber is abnormally 
low and its needs for lumber abnormally high. We not 
only have confidence in an early resumption of domes- 
tic demands due primarily to our tremendously prosper- 
ous agricultural conditions but the moment ships are 
available we are sure of a foreign demand that will be 
beyond precedent. 

There is no prospect of decrease in cost of living or 
of wages. Cost of production therefore will continue 
to be high for many months and war time prices on 
products are bound to continue. 

It is up to the lumber industry to keep its feet on 
the ground and stand firm until the lumber consuming 
public realizes there can be no reduction in prices, and 
our battle is won.—RALPH H. BURNSIDB, president 
Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash. 


determination to overcome any problem that may arise, impelled 
by a spirit of optimism that knows no such word as fail? The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has an abiding faith and a firm belief 
that the industry faces a season of great prosperity, and that in 
this belief it is in line with the best thought of the industry is 
demonstrated in the expressions of optimism and faith contained 
in letters and telegrams of greeting received from all branches 
of the industry—manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing. It 
is with great pleasure that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints 
these New Year’s greetings to the trade and these opinions from 
all sections of the country as to the outlook for 1919. 
senting them, this paper wishes everyone in the trade a happy 
and prosperous new year. 


In pre- 


Causes of Coming Prosperity 


Existing shortage of lumber in the hands of manu- 
facturers and retailers; depleted supplies in Europe; 
depleted production due to exhaustion without replace- 
ment; and depletion of all supplies of basic raw mate- 
rials, manufactured products and textiles, indicate that 
after the readjustment and reallocation of the labor 
supply in America we should have exceedingly prosper- 
ous conditions the last half or three-quarters of the 
year 1919, if not for longer duration. With compli- 
ments of the season.—CHARLES 8S. KEITH, president 
Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





Codperation Will Help Bring Prosperity 


Peace has brought problems no less great than those 
of war. The nations of the world face the tasks of 
reconstruction with the same spirit which has brought 
victory in arms to humanity’s cause. 

The lumber industry has contributed with generous 
and unselfish devotion to the holy cause of this nation 
and its allies. The task of the lumber industry of 
America now that peace has come is perhaps greater 
than that of any other industry in the world, for it is 
to rebuild the homes and to reéstablish the firesides of 
desolated Europe. Your industry is now an inter- 
national undertaking, and your duties and responsibill- 
ties are commensurate with the great task confronting 
this nation. 

Profiting by the experiences and sacrifices of a long 
war, the nations have come to a new understanding of 
their mutual obligations. As a great industry you will 
be called upon to share in these responsibilities. Out 
of the experiences of war you have learned that great 
things are accomplished today thru organization and 
in your effort to find in the future prosperity for your- 
self you will know that your prosperity is dependent 
not upon the ruin of your neighbor but upon your 
willingness and readiness to share with him the fruits 
of a greater prosperity that will be for both. 

The organized efforts of the lumber industry have 
been rewarded with uncommon success during the last 
year. The associations of lumbermen represent the 
best thought and ability and the highest ideals of the 
industry. You will wisely follow that leadership and 
accept those high business ideals as your own, and 
you will contribute more generously and with greater 
interest and devotion to the activities of your various 
associations, upon which depend their success. 

Your industry has national purposes and national 
ideals. The promise of the future to you is in no small 
measure bound up in the activities of your national 
associations. It is hoped that there may be a bond of 
mutual confidence and understanding between them 
in support of matters in which all persons in the 
industry have a common interest.—-JOHN Henry Kirsy, 
president National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


A Year of Healthy Activity 


The great war is ended; the demobilization of our 
victorious armies is under way; the intensive conduct 
of industry in the interest of “Winning the War’ is 
subsiding, and the processes of peace are engaging 
the attention of thoughtful men everywhere, We have 
faith in the ability of American business men to solve 
the problems of reconstruction promptly and effi- 
ciently and are looking forward to a year of healthy 
activity in business. The outlook for the lumber 
business we regard as exceptionally good; production 
costs have been high, and at this time are somewhat 
higher than a year ago, with no prospect for any par- 
ticular change during the year 1919 in the cost of 
food, supplies, metal supplies, or labor, which con- 
stitute the chief items of cost in the production of 
lumber. Fortunately, lumber values today are re- 
latively lower and have, in fact, thruout the war been 
lower than food values or values of metal products, 
or the general run of essential commodities. For 
this reason our industry is in exceptionally good con- 
dition for an immediate return to a peace basis and is, 
in fact, today on a peace basis as far as values are 
concerned. 


We congratulate the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, all 


its readers and all our friends in the lumber trade 
on the coming of a peace so ardently desired, and we 
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wish you one and all a prosperous and happy new 
year.—SHEVLIN-CARPENTER CoO., CROOKSTON LUMBER 
Co., SHEVLIN-H1Ixon Co., Lippy LuMBER Co., NIGMOLS- 
CuwisoLM LumpBer Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prospects ‘‘Not Bad at All’’ 

New Year greeting. Want to take this opportunity 
to thank you for the untiring efforts in keeping your 
readers so well advised of current events affecting 
the industry during the last eventful year. After 
the Government took the props from under us by 
canceling orders many found themselves without or- 
ders, which caused them to cut prices to get im- 
mediate business, but now we have had time to make 
a survey of the situation and it begins to look much 
better. We are having lots of inquiries and a fair 
volume of business. Also it develops that stocks are 
the lowest in years and badly broken. Understand 
other markets are in the same condition. I think 
we will have plenty of business to tide us over until 
things are more settled. We are in for a long pull, 
and do not forget that we have cut off two hours a 
day in our output, which will tend to reduce the sup- 
ply at least 20 percent. On the whole it does not 
look bad at all.—Ep R,. Hoge, Atlas Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 





Harmony Spells Progress 

Perhaps there has never been a time in history 
when mankind in general has turned the page of the 
old year with as much enthusiasm and thankfulness 
as now; and it is well that that is the case, for never 
before have such black pages needed covering up; 
never before has such tremendous sorrow, pain and 
misery been shouldered upon the world and its in- 
habitants. ‘Those of us who have given of our time 
and money for the great cause of democracy that has 
so successfully won out, but have not suffered the 
personal loss of those close to us, know nothing of 
the courage and fortitude necessary for the carrying 
of such burdens; hence a rehearsal of the troubles 
and difficulties that the pine industry of this great 
Northwest has had to fathom during the last year is 
as a sham battle compared to the Argonne forest. 

Good things are materializing from this overwhelm- 
ing holocaust; a new day has dawned. Perhaps the 
most important end far reaching fundamental of this 
new day is the brotherhood of man, and in this the 
logging and lumbering plants of the Northwest as an 
industry are leading the United States, if not the 
world. The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, thru which medium it was possible for the em- 
ployer and employee to meet on common ground, was 
brought into existence and has come to stay; the new 
spirit of 50-50 making it possible for the continuous 
employment of the labor in our industry, insofar as 
national conditions will permit, at the maximum of 
wages possible and under the best conditions obtain 
able on the one hand and the right of capital to a 
reasonable return on its investment on the other; 
settlement of employment matters without trouble and 
misery. 

It is difficult to visualize a more harmonious or 
satisfactory arrangement, and that this spirit may 
continue to grow and spread thruout this country is 
our New Year wish. 

The future for western pine is extremely bright, 
tho we may have a few rocky months before a fine 
spring business opens up. The cutting and slashing 
of prices in an endeavor to recuperate the losses of 
the last year are not justified by the outlook and 
will work nothing but harm and demoralize the mar- 
ket.—Grorce PauMeEr, president the George Palmer 
Lumber Co,, La Grande, Ore. 


Prosperity to Follow Adjustment 

Even within the few weeks which have elapsed 
since the armistice terms were signed we can see un- 
mistakable indications of an unprecedented demand 
for lumber products. The building industry being so 
far in arrears, this demand will continue for some 
time. 

We must, however, expect to pass thru a period of 
adjustment lasting for several months. Business may 
appear somewhat uncertain during that period, but 
the optimism and confidence of the people will un- 
doubtedly prevail, pushing aside any troubles that 
may present themselves. 

This should, and will, be the most joyful Christmas 
and New Year the American people have ever known, 
—R. G. Bruce, vice president E, L. Bruce Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Firm Bases for Optimism 


We are most optimistic. A careful survey of stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers of southern pine de- 
velops the fact that they are not over 62 percent 
normal. The production of southern pine during the 
last sixty to ninety days is also far below normal. 
Figures compiled for November indicate it to be only 
62 percent of normal, and it is our opinion that the 
amount of southern pine that will be produced for 
several months to come will fall far below the normal 
production. 

The stocks in the hands of the retail dealers in the 
consuming territories are very low, not over 60 to 65 
percent of the amounts that they usually carry. 

During the period of the war there developed a 
great accumulated requirement for lumber, in the pre- 
war consuming channels ; home building, State, munici- 
pal and industrial improvements being practically at 
a standstill. The Government is placing its stamp of 
approval on many large improvement programs con- 
templated by the nation, State and municipalities. 
Therefore with the prosperity of the country as a 
whole we may look for a continuance of the pre-war 
consumption of lumber plus the accumulated demand 
that has developed during the war period. 

There have been developed during the last two years 
new markets for lumber which were not previously 


enjoyed; particularly does this refer to the use of 
lumber and timber in the building of barges and ships. 
It is an industry that has come to stay. We have 
also to consider the enormous demand for export lum- 
ber, which will be exceedingly heavy, as our product 
is one of the prime needs in Europe and South America. 

It is with the feeling of utmost confidence in the 
future of the southern pine market that we enter the 
New Year.—G. A. TOWNSEND, sales manager Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 


Preparing for a Big World Demand 

Kivery iarge industry such as ours is naturally 
affected by all the larger, economic movements and 
such industry even in normal times has its ups and 
downs, and in a time like that which we have just 
gone thru is shaken to the very foundation, and unless 
the foundation is solid it can not expect to survive and 
prosper. 

I feel quite sure that the foundation of our industry 
is properly built; that while on the Pacific coast 
especially we have gone thru a long period of depres- 
sion with very little “silver lining” to the “clouds” 
we are shortly going to come into our own, and that 
the depths of despair into which we have been thrust 
at times will be equaled by the exceedingly prosperous 
conditions which will be brought about in the next 
few years by the world wide demand which will be in 
evidence for our product. The world will need lumber, 
need it in large quantities, and will want the very 
best, and that is right where the manufacturers of the 
Pacific Northwest will come in.—A. C, DIxon, manager 
The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore, 


Hardwood Outlook Excellent 


We can not help but feel optimistic of the outlook for 
hardwoods, as all news seems to be good. With the 
automobile factories and furniture factories making 
rapid strides toward normal basis of production, and 
in some instances this goal has been reached by a few, 
we can see nothing to prevent the hardwood market 
remaining firm, with a probable change in sixty to 
ninety days for the better. 

It only remains to secure bottoms for exporting lum- 
ber, as the demand abroad is opening up rapidly and 
cargo shipments are being requested. The flooring 
factories in this country are laying in large supplies 
of No. 1 and No. 2 common oak, and it has been 
intimated to us that some of the flooring people are 
rather skeptical as to the possibility of these two 
grades in dry stocks being sufficient to cover the de- 
mand that will come in the immediate future. Nothing 
on the horizon seems to indicate other than good times 
for the lumbermen, but there may be some depression 
caused if stocks ordered and purchased by the Gov- 
ernment should de dumped on the market. This re- 
mains to be seen and may possibly not affect conditions 
a great deal if bottoms are available for export.—L. P. 
DuBose, sales manager Lamb-Fish Lumber’ Co., 
Charleston, Miss. 


A Record in Prosperity Promised 


We are unreservedly committed to the conviction 
that the year 1919 will be the most prosperous year the 
lumber business has ever known, considering the fact 
that stocks both in the yards and at the mills are at 
the lowest level for years, and taking into account the 
fact that there is a tremendous accumulated building 
demand in this country as well as abroad there can be 
no argument as to what is going to take place in the 
lumber business, 

Ask any ten men you meet outside the lumber busi- 
ness as to what they think the future holds for the 
lumbermen and we will bet that at least nine of them 
will say that the lumber business is going to be and is 
bound to be good, If the outside world is so convinced 
of this, why should there be any doubt in our minds, 
and why should we not make our plans to satisfy the 
world’s demand for lumber?—-Harry T. KENDALL, 
generai sales agent Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex, 





Confidence Prophesies Success 


We have many reasons for expecting a large volume 
of business during the coming year, and at good prices. 
We have been receiving a large number of inquiries, 
particularly from concerns that have been devoting 
their energies to getting out war materials and that 
are now readjusting their factories with the view of 
resuming their former business, and this, we are con- 
fident, means a return to normal business conditions. 

This, coupled with the depleted stocks at the mills 
and labor conditions still being such as to restrict the 
output very materially, makes us sure of obtaining 
good prices for our products. 

Generally speaking, we find there is a spirit of con- 
fidence in most of our customers, and confidence spells 
success.—O. H. Bascock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Labor Unrest the Only Menace 


As far as the demand for our product is concerned, 
we feel very optimistic ; when we take into considera- 
tion that nearly the whole of Europe has been en- 
gaged in a very destructive war, and that immense 
damages have been done in France, Belgium, Italy 
and other countries, and further that all construc- 
tion that did not aid in winning the war was dis- 
continued, there is no question but what there will 
be a great demand for all kinds of construction ma- 
terial. 

Our own country, for the last year, practically 
abandoned construction that was not in direct line 
with the furtherance of military operations ; hence, as 
far as the demand for lumber, timber and, in fact, 
all construction materials is concerned, we confidently 
believe it will be abnormal and at attractive prices. 

We are very fearful, however, of labor conditions. 
If the employer and the employee can reach common 


ground on which to stand everything should be bright; 
if they can not, no one can foresee what will be the 
result. It does look like sensible men could get to- 
gether on the basis of fair wages and fair days’ work. 
We sincerely hope this will be the case. With best 
wishes for a prosperous New Year.—C. BH. WALDEN, 
vice president Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex. 


The Brightest Known Prospects 


At the close of the most remarkable year in the 
history of our country and after taking inventory of 
lumber conditions in géneral we find that lumbermen 
as a whole have fared well, weathered the storm 
safely and have before them the brightest prospects 
the industry ever saw. If we had a message for our 
fellow lumbermen it would be to sit steady in the 
boat and boost the industry, for it is worthy of our 
best efforts, and its loyalty to our Government is 
second to none.—THE LUTCHER & Moors LuMpgr Co., 
Orange, Tex, 


Tremendous Demands in Prospect 


Everything considered, the prospects for southern 
pine appear to us very favorable, at least as to the next 
few months. It is, of course, impossible to determine 
definitely just what will happen in connection with the 
readjustment of business to normal conditions. There 
is, however, an apparent disposition to go ahead as 
usual, regardless of the fact that the price levels on all 
commodities and on labor are higher than ever before. 

General building operations are from two to five 
years behind over the entire country, and if, as appears 
likely, there is a tendency to undertake to catch up 
with this situation there will be a tremendous demand 
for building material. Inquiry in foreign countries 
has developed the fact that requirements in the way of 
lumber will be tremendous, and it appears that this 
country will be called upon to furnish the bulk of this 
requirement, The agricultural portion of our popula- 
tion was never so prosperous, and will be disposed to 
bay freely in order to keep its producing power at 
maximum, 

There seems to be no ground for hope that the cost 
of materials and labor used in the manufacture of 
lumber will recede in the near future; this means that 
prices must advance, or the average standard operation 
can not continue, except at a loss. We believe that as 
soon as this fact is generally understood, and buyers 
are convinced that they may safely begin to place 
orders, a very large volume of business will develop.— 
J. H. Eppy, manager Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 





Association Unity Essential 


The emergency of war demonstrated as never before 
the necessity of associated effort in lumber as well as 
other industries to enable them adequately to meet 
the Government's war needs. This opportunity for 
service has given a new vision to the industry of the 
possibilities and absolute necessity of association work. 
With the unprecedented world opportunities facing 
the lumber business of this country for the next few 
years at least comes also a tremendous opportunity 
for effective constructive association work both thru 
the regional and national associations. I hope and 
believe lumbermen will not overlook this wonderful 
opportunity to put this industry on a more firm 
foundation.—RaLpH H. Burnsipg, president West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Raymond, Wash. 


Association Outlook Optimistic 


It is always a risky proposition to venture a pro- 
phecy as to future trade conditions. Writing just 
now on the eve of the New Year, when readjustments 
incident to the war have hardly begun, it is even more 
difficult to venture a prediction, As far as our North 
Carolina pine section is concerned, we feel confident 
that the future holds prosperity in store and that it 
is only a question as to how many months may be 
required to get the business conditions of the country 
in high gear. For the immediate future we are not 
expecting a rush of business, but, on the other hand, 
stocks at the mills are very light and the production 
is hardly more than 65 percent of normal. <A com- 
paratively light demand will, therefore, be sufficient 
to take up what we can manufacture, and we feel 
certain that with the advent of spring the demand 
will increase and gather momentum as the time goes 
by. Taking everything into consideration, therefore, 
the situation in our territory is hopeful, not to say 
optimistic. With best wishes for the New Year.— 
J. L. Camp, president North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 





Need for All Lumber Produced 


We think we see every indication of very good busi- 
ness soon after the first of the year. There have been 
many very good years when there has not been as 
much business coming in every day as we are now 
receiving. Our shipping crews and planing mills at 
Marinette and Goodman have all they can handle thru 
the holidays, which is not usually the case even in 
the best of times. 

We do not sée how there can be any considerable 
reduction in price and we believe some items will 
advance, There is no surplus lumber at any of the 
mills in Wisconsin and lumber is now being shipped 
as fast and faster than it is being manufactured. The 
prospect for a large input of logs is not good. We do 
not think there will be as much lumber on hand at 
the Wisconsin mills next spring as there was last 
spring, and we believe that with the embargoes ana 
all other restrictions off and the building trade start- 
ing up we will ship much more lumber of all kinds 
during 1919 than 1918. 

There is some danger now of over enthusiasm lead- 
ing to overproduction, but any overproduction that is 
accomplished in the North will be by greatly increas- 
ing the cost of the lumber in pile, and none of the 
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northern mills are disposed to go ahead on this basis, 
as they feel that the present cost of their lumber 
should be decreased rather than increased. There 
appears to be no great prospect, however, of making 
any cheaper lumber for at least the next six months. 

We believe that if the manufacture of lumber goes 
ahead on a 75- to 80-percent former basis there will 
be need of all of the lumber we will produce at fairly 
good prices, 

With all best wishes for the holidays and for the 
New Year.—CuHARLES A, GOUDMAN, secretary Sawyer 
Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 


Huge Export Demand Prospective 

We feel justified in being very hopeful about the 
outlook for southern pine. Stocks at all manufactur- 
ing points are very much reduced and it will take 
some months to put them in shape to care for orders 
properly. There is no question but that there will 
be an enormous demand for export, and already we 
have had several cablegrams from European buyers 
who are willing right now to place large orders and 
guarantee vessels to carry the material abroad. We 
really did not look for a demand quite so soon from 
the other side, but it is already with us. 

With the gradual opening up of other markets there 
is bound to be an enormous demand for lumber, and 
indications point to a very satisfactory business for 
a long time to come.—E. J. Hurst, general sales man- 
ager J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Homochitto Lumber 
Co., Brookhaven, Miss. 





Caution Must Accompany Confidence 


The great conflict is practically at an end. Once 
more the Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men is 
a reality rather than a mockery. 

This is generally a season of restrospection, and, 
while perhaps a great many of us may be inclined to 
view the past, present and future with calm indiffer- 
ence, we have all had more or less of the burden to 
bear; yea, some the Supreme Sacrifice, that we as a 
free people might continue to enjoy the blessings of 
our forefathers in perpetuating those inalienable 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 

The reconstruction period is at hand or fast ap- 
proaching. There is no industry that can have a 
greater significance than ours or those whose ultimate 
output depend so largely on it. 

You are occupying a position today not unlike, in 
matter of importance, that of our War Department 
the last eighteen months; really more favorable, how- 
ever, in that you are a constructive element rather 
than a destructive one. 

Therefore in the solitude of this usually quiet period 
it behooves us to think deeply and reflect seriously, 
move cautiously but courageously. There is often 
more danger during the convalescence than thruout 
the actual run of the malady. 

We appeal to you to begin preparing for the in- 
evitable. As the home environments make for our 
peace of mind, as the beautiful solo during the offer- 
tory prepares us for the sermon to follow, so let us 
proceed, ever keeping the right mental attitude, co- 
ordinating, coédperating, and yours as well as ours 
will be the peace that passeth all understanding. 

We extend our sincere wishes for a Yule-tide of 
contentment and a coming year of prosperity.—Park 
Fats LumMBErR Co., Park Falls, Wis. 


A Strong Market Ahead 


While there is a decided dullness in the hardwood 
trade at the present time, it is the writer’s opinion 
that after the first of the year it will begin picking 
up and will continue doing so and there will shortly 
be a first class market. 

Many of the consumers of hardwood products who 
have been making war material are now low in stocks 
for their regular products and, as they readjust their 
factories, will be in the market strong. This, with all 
forms of new construction in this country and Europe, 
will bring on a very strong market.—R. M. CARRIER, 
president Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, 
Miss, 





Will Be a Banner Year 


We feel that 1919 will be a banner year for the lum- 
ber industry. The export demand will be limited only 
by transportation facilities, and home demands that 
have been suspended during the war will have to be 
satisfied, and will be on a larger scale than ever before. 

Stocks are from 30 percent to 40 percent below nor- 
mal at both sawmills and yards, This indicates to us 
that in January and February the greatest demand 
for lumber the industry has ever known will start. 
We are very optimistic. With compliments of the sea- 
son.—A. F. SHARPE, sales manager W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), McNary, La. 


A Golden Harvest Possible 


Altho having retired from activity in the lumber 
manufacturing business, I am keenly alive to every- 
thing pertaining to the lumber industry, not only by 
reason of my almost life long connection with it but 
by reason of my stock holdings in the Branning Manu- 
facturing Co. 

I do entertain the hope that the lumbermen will 
learn lessons of-wisdom from the results of the war, 
and so improve methods as will place the product 
upon a wise conservative course that will bring about 
a betterment of conditions. There is a golden harvest 
to be gathered by the trade union of other countries, 
but it won’t begin until Europe has been supplied 
with food and reconstruction materials and the world 
gets back to a normal peace basis. The process must 
be slow and sure; it will take one or two years of re- 
construction. May we hope that the lumbermen will 
rest content—‘“stop, look and listen”—sail their ship 
close to shore so that they may keep within hailing 
distance of land, in the meantime shaping their ac- 


tions in consonance with changing conditions, adjust- 
ing their equipment to conform to changed conditions? 
Then our ship will not only be remodeled but ade- 
quately equipped to meet the storms, and we can then 
feel justified in sailing out into deeper waters, for 
we are bound to return to normal conditions, but 
let’s be prepared to meet them. 

When I reflect on the wasteful processes which 
have characterized our actions in the past ought we 
not stop the old suicidal methods and get down to pure 
and simple means of regulation of business upon a 
plan of supply and demand and honest codperation, 
so that we may conduct our business so as to yield 
a reasonable profit commensurate with the immense 
investment made necessary in the conduct of our 
business instead of the mad policy of sacrificing our 
raw materials, which in this section of the country 
are near exhaustion? And after culling off the timber 
our legacy will be a scrap pile of old dilapidated saw- 
mill machinery of little value, and no opportunity to 
replace the timber.—Horton Corwin, Jr., Norfolk, Va. 


Manufacturers to Make the Market 


I wish to state that I am optimistic. The lumber 
industry is in a strong position today and the market 
for the coming year will depend entirely upon the 
manufacturers themselves, if they know their costs— 
not their average costs for last year but their costs 
for the last few months of last year—and will hold 
their prices on a basis which will allow a fair margin 
of profit over cost there will be no sign of a decline 
until the cost of production declines. I consider this 
the one factor deserving practically our entire atten- 
tion. 

There is no possibility of any appreciable reduction 
in the cost of producing lumber for some time to come. 
We lumbermen must combine a clear knowledge of 
our costs with a good measure of courage and if we 
do we will surely come into our own.—M. W. Stark, 
American Column & Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. Va. 


A Very Profitable Year Coming 


We feel intensely optimistic over the lumber out- 
look for 1919 and believe that everyone must feel 
the same after a careful analysis of conditions as they 
exist today in the general lumber market. 

Stocks are depleted; no building has been done for 
the last eighteen months; the labor situation in our 
district at least is such that we will be very fortunate 
indeed if we get out 50 percent of a normal log crop. 
These facts alone are sufficient to give us a very strong 
market during the entire year of 1919 and especially 
after the first sixty days. 

We perhaps may have some rearrangement of the 
present scale both as to labor and prices, but we be- 
lieve that the situation warrants one in assuming 
1919 will be a very profitable year. 

Wishing you and your very fine trade Journal the 
compliments of the season.—A. C. WELLS, vice presi- 
dent J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 





Sees Cause for Gratification 


Surely the lumber industry in all its branches has 
cause for much gratification at this season, as it has 
passed successfully thru the period wherein it was 
called upon to perform many tasks entirely without 
precedent and now faces what will, if properly handled, 
develop into an era of splendid business for all. 

The immediate future is a time when associations 
will have an opportunity to prove their worth and the 
individuals who comprise such associations an equal 
opportunity to prove their far sightedness by taking 
advantage of the machinery of these organizations to 
lay now the foundations that will permit the proper 
building up of a.more solid structure able to. handle 
the new problems that the era of reconstruction must 
develop. 

It is a rare opportunity for us all, and the members 
of the industry as a whole have just cause for con- 
gratulating each other.—Tuorre Bascock, manager 
North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


Price Advances Probable 

We expect to see prices advance rapidly the early 
part of the year. Our volume of business is good, 
but the price is too low in comparison with the cost 
of production. 

The ship material and airplane stock were bringing 
such high prices that it materially helped out our 
general average, Since this business has been can- 
celed we expect all prices to advance materially, which 
will be necessary on account of the cost of produc- 
tion, which we do not expect to see go down for some 
time to come.—C. G. BLAGEN, Gray’s Harbor Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash, 


Conditions from a Coast Viewpoint 

TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 28.—T. E. Ripley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., returned last week 
from a three months’ business trip East which took 
him to Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, calling on representatives of the com- 
pany, looking into general business conditions and, in 
Boston, visiting relatives. Mr. Ripley says that while 
in its broader aspects there never was a time when 
general conditions were more sound, in the lumber 
business the condition is not unlike that of a man 
just recovering from a spree. Se said: 

Lumber dealers thruout the country are just begin- 
ning to take account of stock and get their bearings. 
The old line of regular business had been swept from 
under their feet by Government building restrictions 
and temporarily new and unheard of uses have been 
found for stocks they had at the beginning of the 
war. Building restrictions have: been removed but 
the general building public is in a waiting frame of 
mind, quite unable as yet to get accustomed to the 
new range of prices. he speculative builders in the 
Atlantic coast cities find that there is ample need for 
large building projects, both in single houses and in 


the apartment line, but the money situation has not 
yet sufficiently cleared up to enable them to proceed. 
It is thought that the placing of the next Liberty 
loan may have some effect on this situation. When 
money finds its way into the various channels people 
will be looking for homes or attractive building in- 
vestments and the long period of building stagnation 
has created a real rather than a fanciful building 
need. Stocks during the last year have become rather 
broken up and I believe are totally insuflicient for 
the resumption of normal business. As the situation 
clears these stocks will be more and more inade- 
quate and there will be a good deal of activity on the 
part of buyers who will hustle to get under cover. 
I do not look for a wild boom in the lumber trade, 
nor is it to be desired, but I do not think the wise 
manufacturer will sacrifice the stocks he has, thus 
allowing the buyer to put it over him, as he has so 
often done before, by holding off his purchases. 


VIEWS OF THE WHOLESALERS 


Sees Good Signs of Building Revival 


I am very hopeful of an early revival of the normal 
demands for lumber. There are good signs of a re- 
vival in the building industry on the part of those 
who are willing to begin construction when the 
weather permits and regardless of today’s prices for 
labor and materials. In the general building field 
there are some conditions which however can not be 
overlooked, such as the money market and the ques- 
tion of the stability of material prices. Some promin- 
ent lending institutions are taking the position that 
owing to Government demands fer money, funds for 
building will be scarce for some months to come and 
the same institutions also take into consideration the 
price situation in determining the percentage of a 
loan available. 

Stocks among yards appear much lower than usual 
and while retailers are reluctant to buy very far ahead, 
when they are assured that prices have reached a 
uniform basis considerable business will be booked. 
Furthermore, in export circles the practical shutting 
off of some markets for three or four years is begin- 
ning to be keenly felt and notwithstanding higher 
freights several good blocks of business have been 
taken, indicating that lumber in import centers is 
badly needed. 

In my judgment there is a very bright prospect in 
store for the lumber industry for the early future.— 
EK. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, New York City. 








Expects Even Bigger Demand for Export 


We have maintained all during the period of the 
war that when peace returned the lumber industry 
would have to undergo less adjustment than any 
other, and events seem to be proving that our ideas 
were more or less correct. 

We have noticed a very fair demand for lumber 
already, and we think the coming year is going to be 
one of great activity. We are increasing our force in 
anticipation of the increased business, and as we feel 
very optimistic over the great trade that is already 
beginning to appear in Mexico and the West Indies 
and the Central American countries to which we con- 
fine our exports we see no reason why we should not 
enjoy a very prosperous year.—Bgn 8. Woopuman, 
president Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 


Expects Big Demand and Higher Prices 


Our company is most optimistic as to the future; 
in fact we can see nothing but several years of wonder- 
ful bustness, and prosperity for the lumber industry. 

For several years, it is computed, domestic specu- 
lative building has been at a standstill so that in 
all of the large centers there is a noticeable lack 
of housing facilities, which will necessitate a consid- 
erable revival in the building industry Just as soon 
as everyone is satisfied that present values have come 
to stay. 

We are of the opinion that the present values are 
fixed and for the next few years to come we do not 
anticipate any lower values, but on the contrary be- 
lieve that all commodities will command an even higher 


price than has prevailed under Government super- 
vision in view of the fact that the demand will be 
greater. 


In addition to the revival of domestic building, we 
believe that all American manufacturers will secure 
an unusually large volume of export business which 
will more or less favorably affect the lumber industry 
since everything that is exported to the other side 
must be properly crated and boxed, which means pros- 
perity for the box makers and a strong demand for 
all low grade material. 

In addition to this, while we are not able to con- 
ceive the large volume of lumber that will be required 
for reconstruction work, we firmly believe that the 
demands will be tremendous, so we can not help 
but feel optimistic as to the coming year. 

It may mean a couple of months for the lumber- 
men to mark time and to keep a stiff backbone until 
business gets properly turned to a fixed peace basis, 
but we believe that this change will come quicker than 
many have expected and believe that before many 
months in the new year the mills will all be enjoying 
unusual prosperity. 

We believe that as in the past the legitimate whole- 
sale distributer will be called upon for the rendering 
of services to both the consuming public and manu- 
facturer alike, since he is a legitimate permanent 
factor in the industry, which can not exist without 
his function. 

At this season of the year, the writer wishes to 
take this opportunity of thanking your good paper 
for your codperation with the entire industry during 
the critical periods of last year, and we sincerely hope 
that the members of your staff will all enjoy a most 
merry and happy Christmas together with a prosper- 
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ous and profitable New Year.—L. GmRMAIN, JR., presi- 
dent The Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Approaching Period of Great Prosperity 


We wish to extend to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
our New Year’s greeting, and wish for your great 
journal the most prosperous and satisfactory of all 
years. 

We feel that lumbermen may express themselves 
this way to you because in our judgment we are ap- 
proaching a period of great industry, activity and 
prosperity. We realize that in the transition period 
which must necessarily come between the signing of 
the armistice and the return of the industries of 
America to a peace basis there will be some fluctua- 
tions and some uncertainty regarding business and 
values, but in our judgment there will be an improve- 
ment in trade conditions beginning in the spring and 
gradually increasing in volume until the fall. 

During the last year or two so much of the neces- 
sary work has been set aside or held up that the new 
era will begin with a tremendous amount of improve- 
ment, A lot of work to be done on large improvement 
programs in many cities, including Philadelphia, had 
been started and then stopped. This will be resumed 
at once, and in addition a very great volume of work 
is in the hands of the architects in the leading cities, 
which indicates the large requirements for lumber, to 
say nothing of the demand that is surely going to 
come for American forest products in Kurope and 
South America.—WisTar, UNDERHILL & NIXON, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Optimistic Over Good Building Conditions 


We are really glad to have an opportunity to express 
thru your paper our ideas and hopes for the lumber 
business in the year 1919, as we are very optimistic 
on this matter, and are in a position to know the 
pulse of the entire consuming territory as our trade 
is from Boston to San Francisco in flooring, in addition 
to our local trade in Detroit. 

We expect very good building conditions, starting 
about next March or April. This applies especially to 
Detroit, as this city is away short of homes and apart- 
ments at this time, causing high rents and much 
congestion. 

We believe that prices will remain steady, which is, 
of course, what the consuming public wants. Stocks 
in all consuming points are low, which will help to 
maintain prices. 

We expect a very quiet winter, which will give 
time for conditions to readjust themselves to a more 
reasonable basis.—THOMAS ForMAN Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Looks for Unusual Volume of Spring Buying 


The year 1918, with all its vicissitudes, its problems, 
and its victories, has passed into history and in the 
passing has been remarkably kind to most of those 
engaged in the lumber trade, 

What the year 1919 will bring to us can only be 
guessed at and one man’s guess is as good as another's. 
We can, however, consider with profit some of the 
existing conditions in their relation to and influence 
upon the future and I would direct attention to the 
following as some of the factors to be considered: 

As we enter the period of readjustment which tis 
necessary in making the change from a state of war 
to a peace basis there is bound to be a slowing up of 
all activities in industrial centers which will neces- 
sarily be reflected in the lumber trade in such locali- 
ties. The country, as a whole, has had a phenomenally 
prosperous year and as a result bank deposits have 
been on the increase and the banks are full of idle 
money seeking investment. 

Lumber and other building materials are still low 
priced when compared with farm products, steel, other 
manufactured commodities or labor, and that fact 
should attract buyers. 

Building restrictions and embargoes on shipments 
which have badly hampered the dealer, the one stop- 
ping sales and the other stopping shipments, have 
all been removed and therefore the dealer will be 
able to secure supplies more readily and can keep his 
stocks complete with greater ease than has been pos- 
sible for some time. 

The drastic restrictions on all building enforced by 
the councils of defense last fall stopped for this year 
a very considerable amount of both city and country 
building, most of which, no doubt, was not abandoned 
but only postponed and will be resumed with the com- 
ing of suitable weather. This added to the normal 
spring demand should result in an unusual volume of 
early spring buying. 

From the foregoing it would seem that the outlook 
for the first half of 1919 is most promising, especially 
for dealers supplying rural communities, The trade 
for the last half of the year will depend, as it always 
does, upon the quality of the summer harvests and 
the condition of the corn crop in the early fall. 

I believe we can look forward to the future with 
more confidence than has been possible at any other 
time since the war began.—J. W. Pappock, The Pad- 
dock-Houghton Lumber Co., Pana, III. 


Construction Will Bring Plenty of Business 


I have been studying very carefully conditions in the 
lumber business ever since the armistice was signed 
and while no man can look into the future and posi- 
tively tell what is going to transpire, because at the 
present time we are in a latitude never before traveled, 
still we realize that the manufacturers of lumber have 
nothing like their full quota of men in the woods this 
winter and therefore there will be much less lumber 
manufactured in the spring and next summer than 
has been in the past. I am now speaking of white 
pine particularly. The hardwood situation, as I under- 
stand it, is not very much better and the stocks as a 
rule are low. Now, in reference to yellow pine and fir 
the question of the market will thoroly depend upon 


what the Government is going to do with its excess and 
surplus stock or what it is going to allow its allied 
associations to do with their surplus and excess stocks. 
I refer to the emergency fleet and to the big corpora- 
tions which have been working under contract for the 
Government. If regulations can be made that this 
lumber is not dumped suddenly on the market, I believe 
that when the reconstruction period comes there will be 
plenty of business for all manufacturers of lumber. I 
feel, however, that in this new era the distributer of 
lumber is to be reckoned with or else the manufacturer 
will not reap the benefit of the prices which should 
obtain during the next months to come.—TuHomMas E. 
COALE, president Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Lack of Surplus Insures Satisfactory Prices 


While the hardwood lumber business has been lively 
and good during the greater portion of 1918 prices on 
some special articles went to extreme heights. It 
looks to us as if all such prices would regulate them- 
selves to a fair basis—on the balance of the list we 
expect here and there a readjustment of prices, but 
in the main prices on most articles ought to be main- 
tained during the year 1919. 

So far as we can see there is no great surplus of 
stock excepting in some of the specials above cited. 
It will take a little time to readjust matters from 
a war basis to peace conditions but our company 
is looking for a steady and fair trade at prices that 
will be satisfactory —M. M. WALL, treasurer Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Depleted Stocks Should Be Replenished 


The coming year and more particularly the imme- 
diate future call for calm and deliberate thought. We 
are getting back to regular peace times and pursuits. 
Quite true, the depleted stock of “peace period 
articles” should be replenished ; however, the psychol- 
ogy of the buyer’s mind as to his desire to buy and his 
necessity to buy will have to be reckoned with. 

I believe the lumbermen fully appreciate this condi- 
tion and that being alert they will side step all specu- 
lation in buying. ‘This seems to be the policy of busi- 
ness men generally and reflects an appreciation of con- 
ditions on their part.—JuLIUS SEIDEL, president Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Causes for Thankfulness 


From the big reconstruction convention held at 
Atlantic City I brought two thoughts away with me. 
The first reflection is regarding those who are fearful 
of what the reconstruction period and the future shall 
be. Is it not true that tho we have given much of 
our material wealth and may or must give the re- 
mainder of it during the reconstruction period, we still 
have our lives and health left us?—and we have not 
given as much as our boys who have given their lives 
for us across the seas. It any event we are ahead of 
the game, 

The second reflection is that tho we gave all our 
fluid assets or have “gone busted,’ we still have our 
lives; and we are in better position as to the future 
than were the founders of our country.—OWwEN M. 
Bruner, president, Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ultimate Good Business Adjustment 


It is very hard for us to forecast the future of the 
lumber market for the coming spring. At the present 
time, due to the shutting off of Government business, 
the construction of wooden ships and other attractive 
war business, the profitable end of the lumber game 
has been taken away. Lumber is now being sold at 
$3 or $4 less than the cost of manufacture. This has 
caused a number of mills here in the Northwest to shut 
down until either prices go up or the cost of manu- 
facture decreases. The latter can not change much 
without great difficulty until the cost of living is re- 
duced. In another thirty or sixty days with an increase 
in the price and an increased demand thruout the coun- 
try conditions will, undoubtedly, adjust themselves. 

We anticipate a development of the export trade as 
well as an increase in rail business. Buildings that 
have been held vack on account of the war can now 
go forward. With best wishes for a happy and pros- 
perous New Year.—HE. F. Sturceron, Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore. 





RETAIL LUMBERMEN STURDILY CONFIDENT 


The New Year the Time to Build 


Prospects are very bright indeed for the coming year 
thruout this section of the country. Cities, towns 
and villages are intensely crowded and there is a big 
demand for houses. 

Farm products promise to remain at a high level of 
value and there is every reason for the dealer to expect 
a good demand for building material with one excep- 
tion. The exception is the disposition on the part of 
some prospective builders to postpone building, think- 
ing that material and labor may be considerably 
cheaper. To my mind the most important work of 
the retailer of building material today is to put over 
the idea that the coming year is the time to build. 

Reports issued in October, 1918, by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, they taking the year 1913 as a basis, show in 
percentages the increase values as follows: 


Farm products....... 113. Lumber and building 

i Re ace - 92 MATOMIAL .s.c0.0:0:0:0:00 48 

CIOUMIOG 660 i6-ccn arcs 151 And an average of all 

House furnishing commodities ......103 
DONE <kucsenwse s 127 


This is positive evidence that lumber and building 
material are comparatively cheaper today than they 
have been in the past. Also that there is less chance, 


according to these statistics, for lumber and building 
material to »ecome cheaper on account of a less ad- 
vance than any other commodity, and should there 
be a lowering in values it would probably affect all 
proportionately and the consumer would not be so well 
equipped to build as at this time. 

Labor promises to be more plentiful for the spring 
and summer than for the last three years. The above 
are two of the essential ideas that every retailer should 
call to the mind of the prospective builder that he may 
take advantage of them.—R. D. MUNDELL, secretary 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver, 
Colo. 





Assurance With Coming of Peace 


Peace and prosperity. The hope and dream of every 
good citizen. Of a continued or increasing prosperity 
we can not be assured until commodity and labor prices 
have been liquidated, and liquidation of labor usually 
spells trouble; but at least we have peace, and after 
our nineteen months of war all else seems of little 
moment. We can, therefore, face the uncertainties of 
the incoming year with equanimity and hope, knowing 
that we have the worst behind us and every prospect 
favoring better times ahead.—C. A. POLLock, S. Pol- 
lock & Son, Coldwater, Mich. 





Expects a Building Boom 


The war of 1917 is over and lumbermen have just 
cause to feel proud of the important part they have 
taken in bringing victory to our arms. Thruout the 
country the industry gave its best effort to supply an 
important material needed for emergency construc- 
tion. Never before had the industry received the 
scrutiny to which it was subjected, and it was found 
not wanting. While other commodities are greatly de- 
clining in the market, we find the lumber market steady 
and going up. It is indicative of a great demand. 
Lumber will be bought and sold on a sound, reasonable 
basis, and the building business, which in past years 
has been somewhat speculative and of uncertain com- 
mercial character, will boom. Men and material will be 
put to work in making the homes, which produces 
the highest type of citizenship.—WILLIAM Ryan, presi- 
dent Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 


Indianians Fully Confident 


The Retail Lumber Dealers Association of Indiana 
sends greetings to the lumber trade, Old 1918 is gone. 

Memories remain of our boys who made the supreme 
sacrifice ; of the work and support given by the indus- 
try to back these boys up, thus helping them to win; 
of the personal hardships such as restricted building, 
permits for shipment ete., which all now know were 
for the best. 

With the war won the new year finds the Indiana 
retail lumber dealer viewing with confidence the 
business outlook for 1919. Stocks are being evened 
up to take care of early spring trade; buying will 
continue as business develops. Dealers over the State 
are investing money in advertising that will create a 
desire for more and better building followed up with 
personal work on prospects that will produce business. 
Great interest is shown in the coming convention—look 
for heavy attendance—dealers seem anxious to get 
together and talk. 

Indiana retailers know that the good old U. 8S. A. 
is not going out of business, but is going ahead, and 
are going along with confidence and belieye that 
business will be plentiful for those that go after it in 
1919.—-C, D. Root, secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, Crown Point, Ind. 





The Prospect Heartening 


Are we downhearted? No. After a year of sur- 
prising events, a year of contribution to all the patri- 
otic and philanthropic work that alert and energetic 
people the world over could organize, a year spent in 
doing our’ part as_ local’ representatives of 
these various enterprises for the relief of 
suffering and the betterment of mankind, is taken 
in by the lumbermen as a whole, both manufacturers 
and retailers, and all the other lumbermen in whatever 
capacity, a year of investing in the nation’s securities, 
all of which has been partaken of by lumbermen every- 
where, we come to the reviewing season. 

We find the world in which we live, and our own 
United States in particular, to be full of generous 
people inclined to give liberally of their means and of 
their time. 

A look ahead in the realm of business heartens us, 
too. ‘How does it look?” It looks good. Here at 
Rockford, Ill, our city’s population has increased 
steadily until it has come to a point where it can 
not go backward. We have a large diversified manu- 
facturing center which attracts people and insures a 
demand for housing. A number of individuals are al- 
ready considering homes for next year, and several of 
the real estate men are making their plans to build 
several houses each next year. 

_As to our country trade, that is always quiet at 
this season of the year, but we consider the prospects 
rather bright because of the psychological effect upon 
everyone of having the boys come home. A farmer 
who has one or more sons who have been away for the 
last year or two will feel that he can plan to go 
ahead with his building which was interrupted by the 
departure of his boys in the service, and the farmer 
who has had no sons in the service but has experienced 
a shortage of labor will feel that it will be possible to 
get help next year and will go ahead with his plans. 

We are doing what we can to encourage them to a 
building of better homes, better barns and other build- 
ings, and we are also trying to see to it that there is 
a silo on every farm in this county. 

The building activities at Camp Grant for the last 
eighteen months have attracted most of our carpenters, 
and a number have gone to the sea coast to work at 
ship building and kindred industries, and when these 
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carpenters are released for civilian work and there is 
no longer a demand for them at the increased wages 
paid by the Government this will be another factor to 
encourage building. Yours for a prosperous 1919.— 
N. H. Parsons, Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, Il. 


Building Prospects Smiling 


While my retail lumber business of 1918 has been far 
below normal I have no complaint to make, as my con- 
tracting business, secured in war industry cities, made 
the year average above expectations. Even if I had 
lost money the last year I would want to smile anyway 
because of the very unusual building prospects that 
seem to be in evidence. 

Farmers are talking building as they have not done 
for years. Long delayed repair work must of necessity 
be done soon. Customers are getting used to the 
advanced prices and seem to buy what they want re- 
gardless of price. Our factories are growing fast and 
they must have new buildings as well as important 
repairs and replacements. 

It would seem to me that the lumber industry is 
entering an era of the greatest prosperity in its 
history. With the Season’s Greetings.—WILL A. 
Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. 





The Opportunity to Get Busy 


In extending to you and your associates the compli- 
ments of the season I feel that this is a time for 
great rejoicing and thankfulness. Our boys are re- 
turning to us from glorious achievements, as American 
soldiers always do, and we should make their home- 
coming one of great welcome and gratitude, and put 
the necessary “pep” into our business affairs to assist 
them in a measure to retrieve their lost time. 

There should be great business activity during the 
coming year, and while life is what we make it, 
business, also, is largely what we make it. Practically 
all individual yard owners are directly or indirectly 
interested to a large extent in the business affairs of 
their respective communities. It seems to me this is 
an opportune time for them to prove their faith in 
the business future by starting in and making the 
necessary remodeling and repairs to the different 
interests in which they have an influence. This, in 
my judgment, would be the very best stimulant to 
encourage others to do likewise, as the general public 
will think that if the lumberman feels that wages 
and material are not too high for him to build they 
surely can afford to do the same. So now is the 
opportunity to get busy.—JAMES COSTELLO, president 
and general manager James Costello Lumber Co., Lib- 
erty, Mo. 





The Future ‘‘Up to’’ the Retailer 


“Happy New Year.” That’s where we usually stop, 
isn’t it? Don’t we say this too often with too little 
real meaning? Don’t we often just say it to be saying 
something? Don’t we often say it to a competitor and 
at the same time wish the devil would come along and 
pick him up in his Ford? 

I know I have doné just these things and you know 
you have, too. Now is a good time to stop it—this war 
certainly should have taught us something. It was 
an expensive teacher, so let us profit by it. 

The best investment we can make is to get friendly 
with our competitors. Take this from me, fellows, for 
I have fought one for ten years and neither of us got 
licked, but we are both anxious to live a different life, 
and I’ll bet we do. 

It is up to the retail lumbermen as to what their 
future is going to be, and why should we tell our 
troubles to others? For like Sir Launfal in seeking 
the Holy Grail we will find it right in our midst. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen will be a good old 
year unless we make it otherwise, so resolve and keep 
the resolution to make it great, and if each of us does 
it there will be no one else to make it otherwise. 

Also remember that the reason the lamb loved Mary 
SO was because Mary loved the lamb. 

With that spirit of brotherly love that the Yuletide 
brings, I wish you all a Happy New Year.—Lovis L. 
Ort, Jefferson City, Mo. 





Banner Construction Year at Hand 


An opportunity to express one’s optimism as to the 
industry in which we are engaged is always welcome, 
especially when optimism comes as easy as it does at 
this time. 

‘It is my humble opinion—which I am glad to say 
is shared by the majority of lumbermen with whom I 
have talked—that 1919 will be a banner construction 
year for all kinds of buildings—farm, home and indus- 
trial. The general opinion also is that the home 
builder, farmer or business man who lays his plans 
early in the year with a view of building as soon as 
conditions permit is the real wise and forethoughtful 
man; that he will find prices as low as they will be 
at any time in the next several years, and that he will 
have the choice of material and labor, which is no 
small item. 

With the compliments of the season to yourselves 
and the lumber industry.—G. W. LAPOINTE, secretary 
O. & N. Lumber Co. (Inc.), Menominie, Wis. 


Texas Sees Continued Prosperity 


Greetings to the lumber trade from Texas. A great 
spirit of optimism prevails in this section since Nov. 
11, when the successful termination of the first part 
of this country’s service in Europe was celebrated— 
an optimism which embraces not only our foreign re- 
lations but predicts a continuation of the era of pros- 
perity with which we are now blessed. As one of 
the objects of our participation in the great war was 
to secure individual liberty for the peoples of Europe 
let us not forget that this country was developed out 


of a wilderness by the individual enterprise of our 
fathers; that the initiative of our soldiers, which 
makes them unexcelled, comes from this American 
privilege. Let it not be fettered by socialistic en- 
croachment or Government ownership of utilities 
whereby this country has grown to excel all others, 
It behooves every business man, however, to be active 
in expressing his sentiments with reference to the 
great question of governmental ownership of all utili- 
ties. Contingent upon this I see no reason for an 
interruption of the present period of prosperity.— 
CHARLES H. FLATO, Jr., president Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, Kingsville, Tex. 


Prospects Never So Bright 


I wish thru you to send a word of greeting and 
good cheer to my brother lumbermen. 

Looking back over the many years I have been in the 
lumber business, I'am of the opinion that prospects 
were never so bright for our line of trade as at this 
time. The war has taught us lessons of codperation 
such as we never had before. 

Now we are on the threshold of 1919, let me urge 
upon the manufacturers, the wholesalers, the jobbers 
and the retailers that what we need is continued co- 
operation of all interested to make 1919 a banner year, 
You all should join hands with all movements look- 
ing to the bettering of our housing conditions. Never 
before have we had such lessons in sanitary living 
as during the war and now our boys are returning 
they will not be content to live in insanitary, ill ar- 
ranged tenements or shacks. They will be entitled to 
the best. 

It’s our job to encourage and foster this. You 
should be the foremost citizen of your place in this 
movement for better housing and join with the ques- 
tion of sanitary homes, beautiful homes. The world 
owes it to every child which is born that it shall live 
amid all the comforts of a real home. 

To my mind, advertising is one of the best methods 
to help mold public opinion. Now push with all your 
might.—Grorep A. Juwnrr, president Jewett Lumber 
Co., Des Moines, Ia. 





The Future Conservatively Estimated 


Regarding the retail lumber business for this com- 
ing year from our own limited observations locally, 
while we do not want to seem pessimistic, with high 
prices, high labor and unsettled conditions, we can 
not look for a boom in home building. There will be 
a number of large buildings, factory additions, pub- 
lic building etc. of a character where loans will be 
no object, but small home building, on which the re- 
tail lumber yard depends for a large part of its busi- 
ness, I fear will be very much restricted until either 
real estate values are much higher or the cost of the 
home is much less, 

The average home builder perhaps owns a building 
lot and has a few hundred dollars to invest and is 
depending on the local savings bank to lend him money 
enough to handle the building operations; with labor 
and material high and loans from the banks based on 
the old level of values, it is impossible for the home 
builder to go ahead. 

There will be repairs, but these small odds and ends 
leave no profit for the lumber dealer and require more 
overhead expense. Our advice for the retail lumber 
dealer is watchful waiting. On the other hand, lum- 
ber will not be materially less in price during the 
coming year, some things will doubtless drop a bit, but 
the average prices will about hold as at present, and 
it really looks to us as if the prices of real estate 
would advance and with this advance the banks should 
make larger loans and with good wages being paid the 
home builder would go ahead with his building opera- 
tions. It will take a bit of time for this to work out, 
so I look for rather a quiet 1919 for the retail lumber 
dealer; but every cloud has a silver lining—be alert 
and on the watch, for good business is surely coming, 
and good things come slow. Yours for a happy New 
Year.—F rank M. Favor, Gardner, Mass. 


Look for Increased Business 


We feel optimistic on the building situation for the 
coming year. We are expecting to do a much larger 
business at our yards than we did last season. 
Pessimism should have no place in the conduct of 
business for 1919. We feel that the lumberman espe- 
cially should be optimistic over the outlook. We are 
urging our customers to build during the coming year 
both as a patriotic measure and a business proposition. 

Business at our country yards has been good during 
the last year and, with the prevailing high prices of 
grain, should be even better during the coming year. 

We are expecting a very much larger business than 
last season in the larger cities and towns where we 
operate yards, as these yards were much more affected 
by war conditions than the smaller country towns.— 
H. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, Il. 


Splendid Business Ahead 


My judgment is that there is no valid reason why 
the lumber business should not immediately take on 
activities with the coming spring. Nothing is ex- 
pected now owing to the fact that all of this south- 
western country is covered with a foot of snow, which, 
instead of being a drawback, is going to be a blessing, 
inasmuch as it covers the greatest wheat crop pros- 
pect ever seen in this part of our good country. The 
people will have money and we are hoping that they 
will not spend it all for automobiles. It is up to the 
retailers and the manufacturers together to see that 
they do not. 

Aside from the fact that a few may wait for prices 
to come down before building, there seems to be noth- 
ing in the way of splendid business prospects for the 
first half of 1919.—J. R. Moorwuwap, Secretary-man- 
ager the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Sees Big Year Ahead for Lumber 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 28.—An optimistic view 
of the future is taken by Fred J. Wood, president of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., which operates mills at 
Bellingham, Grays Harbor, Eureka and in southern 
California. In an interview this week Mr. Wood said: 


Optimistic. That’s the way I feel about the months 
ahead of the lumber industry of the Northwest, and 
that is the way I believe business in general should feel. 
Naturally it will take some time to go from war to 
peace. It will be simply a going ahead process after 
people realize that there is not going to be, nor can 
there be, any radical shifting backward. The pur- 
aoaes power of the dollar will retain its level in all 
things. 

I believe there will not be any material-lowering of 
prices. But a powerful, steady onward trend of busi- 
ness is bound to come, with a natural increase in the 
lumber business simply because people will buy to make 
up for the period of curtailment and retrenchment. In 
the middle East, where lumber stocks are depleted, 
there will come a tremendous demand for building 
material. The farmers’ trade, for instance, must come 
on strong. Money is plentiful and building long de- 
layed is a 

The prices of lumber will not be cut to any extent. 
Labor will not be cut because the main cost of lumber 
manufacture is in labor. The 8-hour oF basis is a 
fixed condition from now on. Surely 1919 will be a 
hummer in the lumber industry and this means big 
things for the Northwest. 





TO CONFER ON FARMS FOR RETURNED FIGHTERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 31.—Frank Hayden, chair- 
man of the committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
which is in charge of the movement looking to the 
provision of lands in this territory for the use of 
sailors and soldiers returning from the canton- 
ments and from service overseas, has issued a call 
for a conference in Memphis, Jan. 11, of all com- 
mercial, busiress and civic organizations in the 
Mississippi Valley from St. Louis to New Orleans. 

This step has been taken to determine the senti- 
ment of the business, financial, commercial, agricul- 
tural and other interests in the valley States with 
respect to the soldier-farm plan outlined by Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the Department of 
the Interior, and to learn whether it is worth while 
to go ahead with the plan for preparing lands for 
the use of these men. Bankers, planters, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, owners of cut-over lands, 
lumbermen and other interests will participate in 
the conference, 

Mr. Hayden has made it clear that there is a 
possibility that Congress may not enact the neces- 
sary legislation at this session to make the soldier- 
farm plan a workable one. If the sentiment of the 
joint conference, however, is in favor of carrying 
the plan thru, action will be taken calculated to 
facilitate the passage of both Federal and State 
legislation. If sentiment is not favorable to this 
action and the consensus is that the plan is im- 
practicable at this time the farmland committee 
of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce will be dis- 
banded and the matter will be at an end as far as it 
is concerned. 


FOREIGN'SHIP ORDERS KEEP THEM BUSY 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 28.—One firm that has 
not shown any sign of being hard hit by sudden 
peace is the Price Shipbuilding Co., with yards 
on the shore of Puget Sound north of Salmon Bay. 
It has under construction three wood vessels for 
Norwegian interests. One of them, which has been 
launched, is a 2,200-ton motorship with semi-Diesel 
engines. The ship is of the bald-headed schooner 
type. The second vessel, which will be a straight 
sailer of 2,200 tons, is 60 percent completed. Work- 
men are now busy with the planking. The third 
vessel, which will be a 2,400-ton schooner, now has 
its frames in place. The Price Company represents 
a branch of the ship building industry which the de- 
cisions of the shipping board have not yet affected 
adversely. So far the result of peace has been to 
make things easier for this concern to secure lum- 
er. The yards employ 150 men. 

At the McAteer yards in this city Christmas 
day there was launched the wooden auxiliary pow- 
ered schooner Mount Hamilton, built for Mons 
Isaakson, of Norway. After equipment with two 
240 horsepower Diesel engines it will be ready for 
commission Feb. 1. The Mount Hamilton is the 
first launching at the McAteer yards in this city. 

Orders have been received from Washington that 
until further notice no crews are to be assigned to 
wood ships of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
It has been stated that the Shipping Board is con- 
sidering a plan for turning some of the wood ves- 
sels now on the ways into barges for use as coast- 
wise freight carriers. 





POODPAP Ir 


ON ONE ACRE of cut-over pine land near Vinton, 
in Caleasieu Parish, a few miles from Lake 
Charles, La., a farmer raised 200 bushels of sweet 
potatoes, one of which weighed 34 pounds, and 
several hogs, one of which weighed 700 pounds. 
With pork selling at 40 cents a pound and pota- 
toes at $2 a bushel it is easy to figure that the 
cut-over lands of southwest Louisiana are a paying 
proposition. 
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LABORATORY’S WAR-TIME ACHIEVEMENTS 











RECEIVING AND STORAGE YARD 


MADISON, Wis., Dec. 30.—While immediate war 
emergencies have virtually been removed, the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, which 
has been working night and day on Government 
war problems in coéperation with the University of 
Wisconsin, expects to continue its research work 
on a scale much larger than normal activities in 
the past. Sixty employees will be laid off in the 
near future, but the work outlined at the present 
time it is expected will keep 350 to 375 actively 
employed until the end of the fiscal year, in June. 
Many of the laboratory employees took up the 
work here because of its war service character and 
they will naturally get back into other fields of 
activity of their own accord. 

Representatives of the Forest Service in Wash- 
ington and of the bureau of aircraft production 
have just visited Madison and reviewed the labora- 
tory’s war activities. It was their unanimous 
opinion that work already started on important 
projects should be completed so that the expense 
and value of the work already done might not be 
lost. This work, being largely of a scientific char- 
acter and dealing with the fundamental properties 
and uses of wood for war purposes, is equally 
valuable from a war or peace standpoint. It will 
also have a direct application from the standpoint 
of industrial research in the commercial world, in 
which the utilization of wood during the recon- 
struction period and in the country’s industrial 
expansion will be a tremendous economic factor. 

In order to mect the obligations placed upon it 
by the War and Navy departments the laboratory 
has expanded during the eignteen months of the 
war from an organization of 75 or 80 employees, 
all housed in one building, to an organization of 
450 occupying all or part of ten separate buildings. 
Its work for the last year has been exclusively 
of a national defense character, covering the whole 
broad field of the scientific use of wood in the war. 

The laboratory’s war-time achievements are 
unique in that practically all of them can be turned 
effectively to uses of peace. For example, the 
laboratory demonstrated the practicability of arti- 
ficially drying freshly cut airplane stock, instead 
of storing it for a year or more in sheds to season. 
By this method it has been possible to dry vast 
quantities of spruce and other varieties in spe- 
cially constructed kilns without the slightest in- 
jury to the strength of the wood and in one-tenth 
the time required by natural methods. 

At the time of the cessation of hostilities air- 
plane stock was being dried according to the lab- 
oratory’s method faster than was necessary to 
meet the demand of the manufacturers. Over 300 
kilns of the type developed by the laboratory in 
various parts of the country were drying airplane 
material, gunstocks and vehicle parts. Now the 
pressure for the production of this material has 
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been relieved, but the method of drying will be 
just as applicable and just as valuable to manu- 
facturers in the pursuit of peaceful occupations. 
The saving of time alone will be of inestimable 
value to the manufacturer. 

Another valuable discovery has been made by 
the laboratory in the method of redesigning wooden 
boxes and crates for export shipment. The big 
testing machines have been an interesting sight 
for those who have had the privilege of seeing them 
at work tumbling the boxes end over end, dropping 
them from every possible angle and jamming them 
on ends and corners. It has been estimated that 
fifty drops in this machine are equivalent to the 
knocking around that a box would receive in 
being shipped overseas. Similar tests have made 
possible the redesigning of boxes, which, since last 
July, has effected a reduction in the loss of food- 
stuffs in shipment about 15 percent. The redesign- 
ing has also had the effect of conserving the cargo 
carrying space in ocean steamers 25 percent. 

The testing of woods to determine their value 
for war uses has been one of the major investiga- 


tions undertaken by the laboratory and_ before. 


the United States had fairly entered the war the 
yard at the laboratory was piled high with logs 
of different native species awaiting testing for 
such purposes. In a short time more than a dozen 
kinds of wood had been classified in the order of 
their value for airplane construction. Similarly 
many species were lined up as substitutes for wal- 
nut in propellers and gun stocks, oak in army vehi- 
cles and pine in boxes and crates. 

These classifications were the result of some 
300,000 tests. The work of testing during the last 
few months has been performed in a large meas- 
ure by women, who offered their services when it 
became impossible to secure enough men to carry 
on the work at the necessary pace. 


As a result of its investigations and tests the 














VIEW OF MAIN BUILDING 


laboratory has become recognized as an interna- 
tional authority on the scientific use of wood and 
wood products, and it is credited with the pre- 
paration and revision of practically all Govern- 
ment specifications under which these materials 
are selected, manufactured and inspected. In the 
construction of the emergency fleet and the ship- 
ment of supplies overseas its work has been in- 
valuable. It has entered the world of design and 
has given the world several noteworthy new types 
of airplane parts, which have been adopted and 
are now in use. Its value in codperation with 
manufacturing industries has already been tested 
and it expects to devote much time in the future 
to this prolific field of endeavor during the period 
of reconstruction. 





BOX TESTING WAS BIG FEATURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—The work of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., in the testing of boxes is declared 
of the utmost importance by men who must use 
boxes. The results of this work have been a real 
and direct benefit to the Government, to the shipper 
of boxed products, to the transportation com- 
panies handling them and to the American Army 
in France. 

The severe tests to which various boxes have 
been subjected have shown the wisdom of binding 
boxes with wire or metal straps when destined for 
export or for shipment over any route involving 
extra rough handling. The box testing machines 
now in use are almost human. When a box comes 
thru a specified test intact it is a real shipping 
container. The tests for domestic boxes, of course, 
are not nearly as severe as tests for export ship- 
ment. 

It was desirable that the ordnance department 
know exactly what a box made of a specified wood 











WHERE AIRPLANE PARTS ARE TESTED 


would do under transportation conditions such as 
have existed. The Forest Products Laboratory 
was in position to demonstrate approximately 
what could be expected of a given box, and 
to advise the authorities what wood to substitute 
when that used failed to stand the strain. 

The box testing work at Madison has attracted 
large numbers of interested persons during the 
last year. Only recently a large concern sent its 
force of salesmen and office men to Madison to 
watch the tests and see for themselves exactly 
what a box will do under any given circumstances. 
The tests are said to have been most impressive 
and informative. Many groups of Government of- 
ficials have made the pilgrimage to Madison, as 
have leading box manufacturers and shippers. A 
group of representatives of the United States Rail- 
road Administration also dropped in to look over 
the box testing work. 

A gentleman of excellent judgment, who recently 
spent some time at Madison, saw artillery car- 
riage wheels made of built-up veneer or plywood 
and they promised to endure greater strain and 
give better satisfaction than wheels made in the 
ordinary way. The changes that take place in the 
bending of rims for wheels when they are shaped 
from straight blocks of solid material are very 
great. Sometimes the wood does not do anything 
that is expected of it. So serious attempts have 
been made to build up plywood wheels. While 
one is not surprised to think of taking thin layers 
of wood and building up airplane parts, making 
them stronger than solid or hollowed-out pieces, 
it is a different proposition when the same thing 
is attempted with wheel rims that are required to 
stand great strain under heavy weights. 

Some of the important work of the laboratory 
must be discontinued, but this establishment is 
now in a position to demonstrate its usefulness in 
many directions. It is to be hoped that Congress 
will see its way clear to provide much more liber- 
ally for the normal work of this institution. It is 
a puzzle for the powers that be to determine what 
to cut off and what to keep going at Madison. 
Of course, if an attempt were made to keep all 
war activities going it could not be sustained in 
Congress or elsewhere. In fact, the university au- 
thorities undoubtedly would hke to recover some 
of the space given up for the various branches of 
laboratory research. That those lines of research 
which promise most in a commercial way should 
be maintained is hardly open to argument. Even 
an antagonistic Congress would find it hard to 
reject a proposition that was of such obvious im- 
portance and value as to carry conviction with its 
presentation. Doubtless men in the lumber and 
other industries, who have profited by the expert 
work of the laboratory, can render it a real serv- 
ice by urging that liberal appropriations be made 
for its upkeep. 














THIS BUILDING USED FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
PROPELLER MANUFACTURED 
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Piemoting of Thrift in Individual Will ae ans al Community 


The most prosperous community is not that in which the in- 
dividuals composing it are the freest spenders. Legitimate and 
sound expenditures are those that promote the community’s 
prosperity. The farmer who keeps close hold on his purse- 
strings is the best citizen from every viewpoint. There are cer- 
tain investments that common sense demands that he make in 
order to protect him in his wealth, if he is well-to-do, and it is 
those expenditures that assure the solid prosperity of the com- 
munity’s commercial interests. 

It more often happens that the thriftless spender sends his 
money away from home than that the thrifty buyer buys abroad. 
In fact, it is the thrifty buyer that quickly discovers the economy 
of buying at home and supporting his home community. The 
biggest houses, the roomiest barns, the best fences and the finest 
farm equipment are commonly found on the farms of men who 
watch their pennies as closely as they watch their crops. These 
are not the men, however, who spend the most money on useless 
luxuries. Most of them intend to stay on their farms as long as 
they live, and they have pride in improving their properties as 
they accumulate the means with which to do so. 

Too much stress often is laid on the superficial conveniences 
and needless luxuries of life, and some forms of advertising are 
designed to stimulate expenditures that, while they may promote 
the prosperity of individual merchants, really tend to impoverish 
the community. At the same time they establish false stand- 
ards of life for the young and unfit them for the simple life and 
labors of the farm that must be lived and performed in order to 
have agriculture fulfill its function in the world’s economy. 
There is no danger of a “peasant class” in a country where the 
land is farmed largely by its owners. The best means of insur- 
ing the community against “tenant farming” is to promote thrift 
and sound economy in farming methods and farm life. 

It will always be true, and perhaps it should always be true, 


that a large number of the farm boys and girls will seek their 
fortunes in other fields than those of agriculture; but it should 
be true also that some of them will prefer farm life and agri- 
culture to the more conspicuous and venturesome professions 
and occupations. Farm life is simple and quiet in comparison 
with life in the city, and permanent success on the farm demands 
a temperament different from that suited to most other occupa- 
tions. For success in farming includes contentment as well as 
financial prosperity. The man who does not love his farm home, 
who does not find pleasure in contemplating his growing and 
harvested crops and in his growing and fattening livestock, is 
not the kind of farmer that makes a prosperous and progressive 
community. Permanent interest and sound prosperity in the in- 
dividual alone can give the same qualities to the community in 
which he lives. Merchants and other business men of rural com- 
munities ought never to lose sight of the fact that what is perma- 
nently best for the individual farmer is permanently best for the 
community as a whole. Every business man ought to share with 
the farmers of his community in the pleasure of contemplating 
fertile fields and thrifty farm animals. Whatever the average 
rural merchant may think now about the automobile for the 
farmer, he will likely see the day when he will wish more of his 
farmer customers owned good horses and took care of them. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that the experience of 
gliding along swiftly in an automobile is likely to develop a con- 
tempt for the more prosaic horse; but from an economical view- 
point one may question whether the automobile is for the aver- 
age person a luxury ora necessity. Of course, when the amount 
invested in a car is small and the use of it moderate no principle 
of sound economy is violated. The probability is that nobody is 
able at the present time to judge accurately of the influence that 
more rapid means of transit will have upon agriculture and 
country life. 








THE PUBLIC school must henceforth enlarge its 
activities to include community betterment work 


DurING THE height of the influenza epidemic Osh- 





of various kinds. Citizenship, patriotism, improved 
agriculture, food conservation, sanitation and sim- 
ilar subjects must find a place in the school cur- 
riculum or at least must receive the impulse of in- 
telligent leadership as exempified in the teacher 
and the board of education. In fact, the efficiency 
with which the school performs its numerous and 
complicated functions will largely be determined 
by the intelligence and enterprise of those directly 
responsible for the employment and support of the 
teacher as well as the providing of equipment and 
financial support of the school itself. 
* * * 


THE IMPETUS given to community singing by 
the war should not be lost owing to neglect, now 
that peace is assured. In fact, a community in- 
terest in singing as manifested in the maintenance 
of a band, an orchestra and a community chorus 
will have a profound influence upon the in- 
dividual’s attitude toward music. The community 
ought to show its interest in the musical education 
of the individual to the extent at least of encourag- 
ing musical enterprises of all kinds. A band and 
an orchestra can not be conjured up on a moment’s 
notice, any more than can aa army. In order to 
have the musical group we must first have the in- 
dividual musicians of which it is composed, and 
to have them the community must show its in- 
terest in them and their work. 

* ” * 


THE ABOLISHMENT of the membership plan in the 
Y. M. C. A. in some cities and opening its buildings 
to all men and boys on the service plan are sure to 
prove a long step in community service. Under the 
new arrangement persons availing themselves of the 
institution’s facilities pay for what they obtain. 
In this manner the field of usefulness of the or- 
ganization ig greatly broadened and its facilities 
are more generally utilized, the burdens of upkeep 
falling where the service is rendered. This change 
in policy doubtless is the outcome of experiences 
in the war work of the ‘‘Y,’’ and its officers have 
been quick to realize their opportunities for larger 
usefulness. Indeed, the ‘‘Y’’ affords one of the 
finest examples of community service known to 
the world. Everybody who contributes to its sup- 
port may know that his money will perform worthy 
service wherever it is expended, and he may be 
sure also that enlightened policy will characterize 
every act of the institution. The ‘‘Y’’ embodies 
the true Christian spirit in its broadest aspects. 





THRIFT HAPPINESS 


Most of the anxieties of this world are the 
result of want, and most of the enterprise Is 
stimulated by a desire to supply wants. The 
wise man and the honest restrains his desires 
within the limits of his ability to satisfy them 
honestly. When the balance is destroyed be- 
tween desires and the ability to satisfy them 
we find men “living by their wits,’’ instead 
of earning their living “by the sweat of the 
brow.” Sound policy demands that every 
person shall live within his means, and it is 
of vital interest to a community that its citl- 
zens shall perform essential functions and 
occupy necessary positions in the community 
economy. 

In a community made up of thrifty citizens 
the savings banks are well filled; the cash- 
paying section of the community is not pay- 
Ing the bad debts of the other part; mer- 
chants are not failing because of extending 
too liberal credit to persons who buy be- 
yond their ability to pay, and there is not 
that shifting restlessness characteristic of 
uncertain finance. 

Thrift In the household promotes peace In 
the family and produces the surplus neces- 
sary to education and the other refinements 
of life. Generally speaking, even those per- 
sons who have devoted their days and nights 
to the making of money learn at some stage 
of their lives that money is not ali that is 
worth having, and they become later in life 
liberal promoters of education, religion and 
culture. 

To be tarifty is not to be stingy; it Is to be 
wise In expending; it Is to buy what one can 
afford and get one’s money’s worth, as well 
as to save for a rainy day. If all men were 
thrifty there would be no almshouses and 
there would be no families “on the town” 
each winter. Lack of foresight, grasshopper 
logic, is what puts the average man “on his 
uppers.’’ Of course, no man is absolute mas- 
ter of his destiny, but Intelligent care of his 
health, industry and a tight grip on his purse 
strings will go a long way toward making 
him independent, and just as far toward 
Fg him and those dependent upon him 

a 
To be thrifty is to be money- and time- 
wise; it Is to know life as it is with all its 
uncertainties, its unavoidable misfortunes, its 
rainy days, its sicknesses and, finally, death. 
But to be thrifty is not to dwell upon these 
uncertainties and misfortunes. Quite the re- 
verse, it is to keep oneself in a position to 
enjoy life to the full in simple and manly In- 
dependerice and prosperity. 








kosh, Wis., established an emergency hospital for 
patients afflicted with that disease. The building 
selected was admirably designed for the purpose, 
being isolated from other habitations and exposed 
to sunlight and air, as well as having a veranda 


on three sides. 
* * * 


IN 1TS convention held in Portland the Oregon 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union pledged 
itself to work for the Americanization of foreign- 
ers in the State. During the war, resolutions 
adopted declared, the work of keeping hate and 
revenge from the hearts of Americans will be the 
greatest task the organization ever has undertaken. 
‘“Hate and revenge,’’ the president said, ‘‘are 
akin to Prussian ideals, and wearers of the white 
ribbon must carry the doctrine of love and kind- 
ness to America’s own people first and after the 
war to the entire world.’’ 


” * 4 


THE IMPORTANCE of utilizing to the greatest pos- 
sible extent foods and other commodities produced 
locally can not too often be insisted upon. Trans- 
portation costs, delays and losses, as well as the 
commissions and profits involved in handling, are 
items that must be eliminated wherever possible in 
the future. Local merchants must encourage the 
producing of fruit and garden truck at home in 
order that they may supply their trade with fresh 
products at reasonable prices. But the home 
production of foods can be carried much beyond 
the growing of garden truck. The home creamery 
and local butter-makers should be encouraged to 
meet the requirements of local consumers. The 
making of butter on the farm is a profitable in- 
dustry and it need not greatly add to the drudgery 
of the housewife in these days of cheap power and 
plentiful water supply. Good dairy butter is su- 
perior to creamery butter, and if the good butter 
maker is encouraged by her grocer to conform to 
some of the whims of the city housewife with re- 
spect to the form in which the butter is to be 
marketed she will get a price that will amply 
repay her for the additional labor involved in mak- 
ing her butter in bricks and wrapping it in par- 
affined paper, for example. The time must come 
also when more small flour mills are operated in 
rural communities and when more farmers raise 
wheat that can be milled into flour for local con- 
sumption. This may necessitate some sort of 
agreement among merchants to sell home products 
until they have become established with the trade. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Post-War Possibilities Offer Serious Problems—Thrift and the Significance of Service—Retail- 
ers’ Interest in Ready-Cut Houses, Silos and Side Lines 


Retailers of lumber, like all the rest of the 
world, are facing not only a new year but a new 
social and business order. For a number of 
years acute observers have seen a series of rapid 
changes in progress—changes that have reached 
out to remote communities and have touched the 
smallest and most casual business establishments. 
This, if we could trace it out, is most probably 
a part of the great swing of the social pendulum 
that brought with it the war and the attendant 
shake-up of the world. Competent observers 
were warning business men of the necessity for 
quick conformity with the needs and spirit of 
society if they wished to stay in business, and 
this was before any one outside of official cir- 
cles anticipated the big eruption in Europe that 
eventually involved the United States. 

The elasticity of business and the quick 
adaptability of business men made it possible 
for American commerce to organize in support 
of the war program. The fact that we wish 
that some things might have been done different- 
ly does not alter the further fact that consider- 
ing the size of the job and the lack of prelim- 
inary experience the business resources of our 
country were placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment to aid in the task of making war in a 
speedy, complete and effective way. Business 
is asking no plaudits for its share of the great 
national and international task, but it does find 
a quiet satisfaction in knowing it did its duty 
in an effective way. 

The war is over now, and business is largely 
free to go back to its own task of feeding and 
clothing and educating and amusing the world. 
Our particular part of the big program, that of 
housing the world, appears larger and more im- 
portant and more pressing than ever before. 
We are eager to know what we may expect; and 
while it is not easy to guess correctly as we look 
forward to a great revival of commerce yet we 
do have to make some sort of a guess. Time 
isn’t going to wait for us. But in making our 
guess we will do well to look with some care at 
the underlying facts upon which we base our 
predictions. Men who should know tell us that 
the direction given to business at this time is 
likely to shape its course for years to come. 


Commercial Relations of Past and Future 


We may feel sure that the period of change 
that was so apparent before Aug. 1, 1914, is not 
yet ended. We may be sure, also, that some of 
the things the world learned during the war will 
have their influence upon business. But we are 
warned against taking these things on blind 
faith. For instance, the methods that got a 
man thru before the war, modified by the 
changes he had to make during the war, will 
not necessarily prove the complete solution after 
the war. Following every modern war has come 
a period of great commercial activity that has 
been explained in a number of ways. One ex- 
planation is that patriotism finds a new expres- 
sion in the speedy repairing of the national 
fortune. Another is that returned soldiers are 
so charged with energy they find an outlet for 
it in strenuous trade expansion. Whatever truth 
there may be in these things, the more plau- 
sible explanation lies elsewhere. Not all the post- 
war business men are super-patriots, nor are they 
all returned soldiers. During the period of war 
people’s minds are centered upon future victory. 
The present exists only for the sake of that 
future. Personal ends and aims are for the 
time submerged in a great desire for national 
achievement. These things are not destroyed; 
they are merely repressed for the time. With the 
return of peace comes the return of personal de- 
sires and a consciousness of the present. Men 
plunge into business as a reaction from months 
of strain during which business seemed import- 
ant only as an aid to the big national effort. 

Added to this big impulse toward a great re- 
vival of business is our peculiar national situa- 
tion. While we resent it if our entry into the 
war and our effort to help win the war are 
measured in terms of commercial advantage 
the fact remains that while this was not our 
object, present or remote, as a people, still our 
entry and our effort happened to be so timed 
as to win for us the maximum commercial ad- 
vantage at the minimum national cost. 

From the times when the merchant fleets of 
Tyre ranged the Mediterranean and ventured out 
into the unknown seas beyond Land’s End, 








down thru the maritime supremacy of Britannia 
which has ruled the waves for us very largely 
during the late war, three things have de- 
termined commercial leadership: money power, 
sea freighting power and sea fighting power. 
The last was important because it served to 
protect the first two. At the beginning of the 
war London was the banker city of the world; 
the British merchant fleets were the largest in 
the world; and the British fighting fleets were a 
match for the fleets of any two other powers. 
The English fighting fleets are still vastly su- 
perior in power to those of any other nation, but 
Uncle Sam’s merchant fleet is about equal in 
tonnage with that of England, and our uncle 
has ship yards and building facilities to take 
the lead in a year or two. And New York has 
become the world’s banker city. 

We don’t know what will be done at the peace 
conference about these things. It seems a little 
cool, to say the least, for the United States 
to take advantage of the efforts of an ally, 
made in the common cause, to take away that 
ally’s chief source of wealth. We can safely 
leave these matters to the justice, statesman- 
ship and common sense of the peace negotiators. 
But in any event we can not but see that events 
have given us a great commercial opportunity 
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“Kager to know what we may expect” 


the effect of which will be felt during the com- 
ing years in every community in the United 
States. 

Some Post-Bellum Problems 


Lumber retailers have recognized the truth of 
the business axiom that they can not hope to 
be much if any more prosperous than their 
own communities. The prospect of a national 
swell in commerce is of vital interest to lumber- 
men, for it will bring that general prosperity 
which means, for them, a splendid opportunity to 
expand their own businesses. But, as was men- 
tioned before, this big chance is not going to 
be served up to us ready cooked on a silver 
platter and garnished with toothsome green- 
backs and double eagles. Events may hand us 
the raw material, the fire wood and the match, 
but we’ve got to do the cooking for ourselves. 

Two things come to mind at this moment, both 
products of the war, neither of which unassisted 
will last beyond the war. These are labor 
peace and national thrift. True, we had some 
labor troubles during the war. True, also, that 
the labor problem does not affect the average 
retailer very vitally. He doesn’t hire many men, 
and his contact with carpenters’ and plumbers’ 
and masons’ unions is rather incidental and not 
especially trying. But the labor problem of the 
next few years is going to affect every busi- 
ness man directly or indirectly. The matter of 
thrift is of more immediate interest to us. 

People have learned during the war that they 
can save money. A great many people have 
flapped the wings of their joyousness over the 
fact that Americans, the most prodigal people 
in the world, have suddenly become thrifty. 
They have added that the money cost of the war 
is not too great a price to pay for this lesson. 
Doubtless it is not if it proves to be permanent- 
ly learned. Of this we may well have some 


doubts. When we were thinking of the future, 
the time when our armies would come home win- 
ners, when we were convinced by publicists of 
the true patriotism of thrift we found it easy 
to save. It is an odd thing that people can be 
brought to do for their country under certain 
circumstances what they can hardly be persuaded 
to do for themselves. 


Thrift in Theory and Practice 


A thrifty people are the friends of the lumber 
dealer. He may profit from general extravagance 
a little, but when the citizens of his community 
are carelessly letting go of their money the lum- 
ber dealer gets a smaller percentage of it than 
he does when these citizens are spending care- 
fully and in a considered manner. The thought- 
ful man builds a home. The thoughtless man 
buys a pleasure car and moves into a flat. It 
is going to be to the interest of the lumber deal- 
er to preach thrift—true thrift of the home- 
owning kind. He will have an advantage in that 
all his customers have made the acquaintance 
of saving for definite ends when they bought 
and paid for their Liberty bonds. He can show 
them how they can save money when they 
want to. He can show them how they can con- 
tinue to save money successfully for building 
a home if they will do it. In this connection 
he will be fortunate if he can point his cus- 
tomers to a flourishing building and loan as- 
sociation. 

A good deal has been said about credits, first 
and last. After much talking very little gets 
done. If there is a single convention that runs 
its conversational course without bumping into 
the subject of credits I can not recall it. The 
war made some difference in credits. People 
were educated to ‘‘cash and ecarry’’ by their 
grocers. They learned to expect to pay cash for 
nearly everything or else to arrange an in- 
terest-bearing credit for it, because they could 
see that under stress of war conditions mer- 
chants could not carry the burden of heavy book 
accounts. How it is going to be now depends 
mostly upon local merchants. The public is 
not going to demand cash sales. On the other 
hand, the public, in its reaction from the some- 
what straight-laced conditions of the last year 
or two, is likely to make something of a demand 
for easy credits. Money is going to command a 
good rate of interest in the market, so if mer- 
chants can be induced to carry the burden and 
to make no charge for doing it the man who 
buys is going to go right ahead and let them do 
it. It is also fair to suppose that the dealers 
who agree with their competitors on a reasonable 
system of cash payments will be able to con- 
tinue the educational process begun during the 
war. This is a time for codperative effort among 
dealers about such things. 

Here again the reaction from war conditions 
is likely to be felt. Your business man has been 
just a little restive under war conditions. He 
hastened to tell all questioners that he was 
glad to codperate with the Government and 
with other dealers in putting across the neces- 
sary war programs. In his heart he didn’t like 
it. He did it, both because it was effective 
and because patriotism would not let him do 
less. But now that the war is over he looks for- 
ward to ‘‘running the business again with my 
own brains.’’ This is not a sinful impulse—far 
from it. A man is entitled to all that his busi- 
ness cleverness can bring him, within the limits 
of business honesty. But in his feeling of being 
crowded and a little cramped by unaccustomed 
working together with the crowd he may go 
to an extreme of individual effort that will lose 
him the advantage which he may reasonably 
expect from modern codperative effort. 


Service a Strong Business Asset 


In fact, while business has to be saved in- 
dividually in these days just as it always has 
depended upon the brains, insight and commercial 
cleverness of its owners and managers, the pres- 
ent is and must be a period of more complete co- 
6peration than any period in the past has been. 
Within the recollection of men not yet old busi- 
ness has shifted from ‘‘The public be damned’’ 
to ‘*The public be served.’?’ This we may say 
without special shame was not due to any sud- 
den conversion of business men to detached 
principles of humanitarianism. It was due to 


a more complete understanding of business. 
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Service paid. Damning did not pay. Much of 
society is organized in one way or another for 
protection and the like. The farmer appears to 
be the exception. It is true that farmers have 
organized in one way or another for more or 
less worthy objects, but the majority of farmers 
are working along independent lines. The farm- 
er is the natural ally of the lumber dealer and 
the two can work together for mutual ad- 
vantage. The Wisconsin dealers a few weeks 
ago made an admirable start as an association 
in this direction. Readers of the AMERICAN 
[LUMBERMAN will recall the report of the con- 
ference between the association and the State 
agricultural college. 


This idea is a splendid one that will result in 
much good to the State of Wisconsin as well 
as to the individual farmers and lumber deal- 
ers involved if it is carried thru in an effective 
and even partly complete manner. During the 
last few years the idea has gained ground that 
the lumber dealer is more than a freight agent 
whose specialty was handling lumber. He is 
recognized as a person who should be completely 
informed about lumber and its uses. With this 
as a starting place it is a short step to the 
position that the dealer serving farmers should 
have complete information about farm build- 
ings; how to plan them, how to estimate their 
cost, how to tell which one of several designs 
would best serve the desired end, and so on. 
As was developed at the conference mentioned, 
the country dealer has in one respect a greater 
responsibility to his customers than the city 
dealer has to his customers. Farmers do not 
have available any good planning service that 
they are likely to use. The kind of buildings 
a farmer has is going to determine in part what 
kind of a life he will live, and it is going to 
determine in rather large part. how much money 
he is going to make and how much food his 
farm is going to furnish the world. The Wis- 
consin farm experts went so far as to tell the 
visiting lumbermen that they ought to be able 
to make simple soils analyses to determine 
whether or not lime should be applied to the 
land; and they should keep the lime for sale. 
They said that lumber dealers ought to be able 
to plan drainage systems, plan groups of farm 
buildings for convenience in doing chores, and 
so on. The big idea was to offer a valuable 
service that the farmer would value, once they 
got acquainted with it. ‘‘ You can never overdo 
service,’’ remarked one of them. While the 
dealer would expect all this in the long run to 
increase his sales he should put it in for the 
primary reason of helping farmers to a better 
kind of farming; and he couldn’t do that if he 
made them feel that every bit of service he 
rendered them was due to issue in a sale of lum- 
ber at once. 

The old-fashioned dealer still exists with his 
old-fashioned methods. He is a pot-hunter with 
muzzle-loading ideas and an overwhelming in- 
terest in the next meal. The pot-hunter dealer 
who has lasted thru to this present time will be 
strengthened in his belief in the righteousness 
and efficiency of his methods. But be not like 
unto him, for his hands take hold on failure. 
He is merely a way station where lumber is un- 
loaded from the car and turned over to the cus- 
tomer. He is a patent medicine in an age of 
scientific diagnosis. His formula, ‘‘Get a car- 
penter to make out a bill of lumber and I’ll give 
you a price on it,’’ is first cousin to that other 
statement, ‘‘Sovereign remedy for coughs, colds 
and hoarseness and sure preventive of hay fever, 
influenza and consumption.’’ Quack stuff. We 
asked for bread and were given a stone. 


Silo Trade Evolution and Possibilities 


Some years ago the silo appeared on the 
Retailers appraised it with cold eyes 
and turned their thumbs down. Taking the 
trade as a whole, the silo got a decidedly un- 
friendly reception from retail lumbermen, de- 
spite the earnest efforts which manufacturers 
made to have their products marketed thru reg- 
ular channels. Of course the makers of silos 
were not going to quit because of the apathy of 
retailers. Silos have been sold in great num- 
bers, but they have been sold thru the agencies 
created by the manufacturers. In these days the 
retailer who has suffered a belated conversion 
can find manufacturers who will market their 
stuff thru him, but many manufacturers look 
upon these proposals without enthusiasm. They 
have already been forced into the creation of 
their own selling agencies, so they say why 
ignore these agencies merely for the purpose of 
giving some business to the retailer? The pub- 
lic has been more or less educated to expect 
silos to be sold by special agencies rather than 
by retail lumbermen. 


This should not discourage retail dealers from 
tackling the silo where local conditions point to 
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a good market. Getting going will not be so 
easy as it would have been had retailers as a 
class codperated with silo manufacturers at the 
beginning; but silos are too important as farm 
equipment to be overlooked by the dealer who is 
setting out to offer his farmer customers a com- 
plete building equipment. 


Possibilities in the Ready-Cut House 


There is another matter that has been de- 
veloped by the war and that is likely to re- 
peat the experience of the silo proposition if 
the retailers don’t keep a sharp eye on their own 
potential future. The ready-cut house has, up 
to the present, been more or less of an alley cat 
—a starved creature acquainted with hurtling 
brickbats. But the war, which has found a use 
even for peach seeds and the idle rich, has 
likewise found a place for the ready-cut house. 
The building of barracks and other standardized 
structures offered a field for these building 
ideas and the manufacturers were able to work 
out some real labor-saving devices. The new 
ready-cut house is for all intents and purposes 
a new creation. The old one differed from a 
house cut on the ground in little except geogra- 
phy. That is, one was cut where it was to be 
built, and the other was cut in a factory. The 
loss of time due to the difficulty of finding the 
right pieces and the extra work of refitting joints 
and the cost of extra materials made the old 
ready-cut house little more than sucker bait 
with which to catch that restless class of bar- 
gain hunters and personal enemies of local deal- 
ers. The new one has been worked out by some 
manufacturers on a real basis of standardiza- 
tion. A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN carried a story of a southern manufacturer, 
one KE. A. Laughlin, of Port Arthur, Tex. It 
happens that I know nothing of this particular 
plan except what I learned from that story. 
The Realm carries no brief for it. But the 
ideas presented in the story suggest a real future 
for the ready-cut house; a series of buildings 
of distinct designs planned in such a way as to 
make use of a great number of pieces of stand- 
ard size, so that a given stock would build any 
of a number of different buildings by the addi- 
tion of a small percentage of stuff needed to fill 
out the individual features of the individual 
building. 

This material, being cut in the factory ae- 
cording to standards of accuracy but seldom 
achieved before:in the ready-cut house, insures 
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a line of material that will positively fit and 
that will be of a good grade. It can be cut out 
of comparatively low grade stuff and still come 
to the job high grade building material. Knots 
can be cut out in the process, and all lengths can 
be utilized. 

Some experimenting will doubtless be neces- 
sary before these unit houses can be utilized 
in a practicable way in the general trade. Ex- 
perience will show what stock ought to be 
carried and how the buildings can be marketed 
to the best advantage. Probably at the be- 
ginning the average retailer would confine his 
efforts to certain standard farm structures, such 
as garages, granaries, hog houses and the like. 
In manufacturing towns or in other places where 
quantities of small houses of a few patterns are 
in demand these could be carried in stock and 
sold at attractive figures. In any event it is 
something the retail trade can not afford to pass 
up without careful consideration. We have con- 
cerns enough selling direct to the consumer; 
many of them, we must confess with shame, 
selling goods that could and should be handled 
by retail lumbermen but that are sold direct 
because we could not get interested in the prop- 
osition when it was presented to us. 


Side Lines and Woman’s Influence 


Finally, there is our old friend Side Line. 
The sales extra as urged upon the retail trade 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was essentially 
a war measure. Its purpose was to help pull the 
retail establishment thru in a good, healthy con- 
dition ready to begin a hearty service when 
peace returned. Peace came sooner than some 
of us thought it would, and with its return much 
of the reason for the side line, carried in an ex- 
tensive way, vanished. But the side line is not 
necessarily a war measure alone. It is a meas- 
ure for any kind of emergency. It is a sales 
extra that will add an extra penny to any busi- 
ness so situated as to handle it easily and ef- 
ficiently. There is no reason why a retail yard 
that has taken on some sales extras that seemed 
called for by the community should not con- 
tinue to carry them and to push their sales. 
If the carrying of these things is going to ham- 
per the sale of lumber, now that these sales 
bid fair to be large in volume, they should be 
abandoned. A lumber yard should be a lum- 
ber yard, and no side line that stands in the 
way of a full and complete lumber service is 
likely in the end to prove truly profitable. 

We might say something about women as an 
element in making lumber sales; but the Realm 
doesn’t pretend to know much about women, and 
the feminine invasion of business is too big a 
subject for a paragraph. We can be pretty sure 
that women are going to figure largely in the 
sales of lumber, I believe it is Mr. Pfund who 
said that Mrs. Farmer had been surprised at 
the ease with which Mr. Farmer paid for his 
Liberty bonds and that the old excuse that he 
couldn’t afford to build a house wasn’t going to 
get him by any more. 

But there is one thing that stands out clearly 
from all of these considerations. This is a 
critical time, and to meet it we need all the 
wisdom we can muster. No one of us knows it 
all, and no one of us can afford to pass up 
any usable information we can get hold of. 
If this is an era of coéperation in other things 
it is an era of coéperation inside the trade for 
the good of the business and of the buying pub- 
lic. In other words, this is the year above all 
other years to go to the retail conventions and 
to get all they have to offer. There is a heavy 
burden of responsibility resting on retail sec- 
retaries this year, for it is their job to lead 
us thru the labyrinth of new conditions; but there 
is a heavy burden of responsibility resting on 
us as dealers. We are responsible both to our- 
selves and to our customers to keep the business 
going at top efficiency. We can’t afford to over- 
look what the conventions have to offer us. 





PROFITS BY HELPING FARMER SUCCEED 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 30.—Believing that one 
of the greatest factors in successful farming is 
the systematic keeping of accounts the Luhring 
Lumber Co., of this city, is distributing to its 
farmer customers farm account books that are very 
complete and at the same time simple and easily 
kept. This keeps the company’s name before the 
farmer and serves to cultivate his good will, as the 
book is sure to be appreciated because of its prac- 
tical value and utility. 





The Kentucky State forester, J. E. Barton, has 
issued some timely suggestions regarding the plant- 
ing of trees in commemoration of our soldier dead 
who have fallen in France. Schools thruout the 
State will be urged to plant trees for this purpose, 
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LATEST NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


One of Two Huge Powder Plants to Be Abandoned—Many Contractors Who Proceeded on Verbal Authority 
Face Difficulties—Forty Ships Released for Trade Routes 


FATE OF POWDER PLANTS IN SUSPENSE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 30.—Uncele Sam is now 
faced with the necessity of determining which of 
the big new smokeless powder plants erected for 
the Government at Charleston, W. Va., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., shall be scrapped. Both these plants 
were highly valuable adjuncts to the powder manu- 
facturing facilities of the country. Each was in- 
tended to produce approximately 1,000,000 pounds 
of perfectly good smokeless every working day. 
It was predicted that the Nashville plant would 
turn out 1,200,000 pounds a day. 

Tens of millions of feet of lumber—it was 50,- 
000,000 feet at Nashville when the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent visited the plant and 
only part of it had been finished—were shipped to 
the Old Hickory plant near Nashville. A small city 
was built adjacent to the plant, extending for 
miles. The West Virginia project was almost as 
large in all respects. 

The plant near Nashville is well located from a 
transportation standpoint. It’is at no great dis- 
tance from the Louisville & Nashville’s main line 
system and has connections with two other im 
portant southern railroads. 

Of course, transportation development is some- 
what more advanced in the North, and Charleston 
may have a little the better of the argument for 
permanency on this account. It also is closer to 
the larger military establishments and artillery 
ammunition plants. 

The existence of the two plants presents a nice 
question for decision as to which shall be sloughed 
off by the Government. 

The du Pont people operate the Nashville plant. 
A part of it can readily be converted into an ex- 
tensive dye plant, and there was talk of such a 
conversion four months ago. 

This is just one of many big problems which 
must be solved right for Unele Sam. 

Saturday Secretary of War Baker and Assistant 
Secretary Crowell urged the House committee on 
rules to act quickly on the pending bill legalizing 
informal contracts for munitions of various kinds. 
Several thousand such contracts were made with 
plants in this country and a few thousand in Eng 
land and France. 

The armistice was signed before formal con 
tracts were drawn up and signed. The informal 
contracts were made by word of mouth, by tele- 
phone, by telegraph and by letter. They were 
made in this way to save time and get things going 
without a moment of unnecessary delay. 

Now many firms and individuals are facing 
bankruptcy for having taken the word of Uncle 
Sam’s accredited representatives and gone ahead 
with their work. Mr. Baker and his associates 
and subordinates naturally are greatly exercised 
over the matter and are anxious that the good 
faith of the Government shall be preserved. 

In other words, a contract is a contract with 
them and Un¢le Sam is responsible, even if Comp 
troller of the Treasury Warwick insists that the 
law requires formally executed contracts and re 
fuses to permit adjustments on informal contracts. 
Of course, the Government stands to lose large 
sums of money either way, but nobody who is 
thinking wants to see firms and individuals that 
have done their bit gladly and promptly thrown 
into bankruptcy by a bit of technical red tape. 

A ery has come from General Pershing, also, 
for speed in legalizing these contracts and author- 
izing him to make adjustments in England and 
France. The British Government has been in ne- 
gotiation with the American Government, thru 
its authorized representatives, as has the French. 
England is able and willing to make certain set- 
tlements with the firms involved, but is unable to 
do this in every instance. The British Government 
recognizes the principle that a man in business is 
entitled to a profit, and any settlement the Govern- 
ment makes will be on this basis, just as if the con- 
tracts made in the name of the United States had 
been in Britain’s name. Unele Sam would later 
adjust the matter with Great Britain and make 
that Government whole in the transaction. 

So the somewhat flamboyant decision of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury has had most serious 
consequences. Indeed, some firms have frantically 
advised the War Department they can not stave off 
bankruptcy longer than one week if something is 
not done. ; 

Congress sometimes does queer things, just as 
executive departments do, but it hardly seems pos- 
sible that thinking men on Capitol Hill will trifle 
with this situation, fraught as it is with serious 





menace to industry, and penalize both the War De- 
partment and the contractors for having speeded 
up production when senators and representatives 
were clamoring loudest that that very thing be 
done. 





ASK BOARD TO BEAR SHIPPING LOSSES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—Ship builders of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts are now pressing the 
shipping board for protection against what they 
say means financial ruin. A confidential memo- 
randum has been drawn up by the directors of the 
Emergency Wood Shipbuilders’ Association and 
laid before the trustees of the shipping board. It 
demands what the builders call ‘‘justice,’’ but 
nothing is being done in the matter during the 
absence of Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
board, in Europe. 

Here is what the memorandum says: 

The association believes that the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation should now reimburse the wooden ship 
builders for the cost of their plants or plant exten- 
sions and adjust the contracts for the construction of 
ships built or in process of being built on such a basis 


as will represent a fair return for the money employed 
and work done. 


In all cases in which the builders desire to continue 


to purchase the yard from the Government at the 
end of the war for 50 percent of its cost.’’ 

The signers of the memorandum, all directors of 
the association, are as follows: 


Cc. T. Swett, Portland, Me.; John H. Fahey, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; J. D. Schoonmaker, Kingston, N. Y.; 
Arthur Gildersleeve, Gildersleeve, Conn.; A. H. East- 
mond, Brunswick, Ga.; TT. H. Ball, Houston, Tex. ; 

. N. Dantzler, Moss Point, Miss.; J. L. Bernard, 
Bridgeport, Conn. ; L. H. Shattuck, Portsmouth, N. H. ; 
G. E. Cole, Houston, Tex.; S. H. Brown, Brunswick, 
Ga.; F. J. Fulton, Stonington, Conn.; R. L. Newman, 
West Point, Va.; H. C. Murnan, Mobile, Ala.; C. 
Marsh Young, Beaumont, Tex. ; and F. W. Lord, Provi- 
dence, R. I., with their counsel, A. G. Lampke, of 
Lampke & Stein, New York City. 





AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE EXPANDS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—Forty vessels, ag- 
gregating 130,000 deadweight tons, requisitioned 
by the Shipping Board for war purposes, were 
tonight released for return to trade routes. Nearly 
all of these ships are freighters that were in the 
coastwise and West Indian and Central American 
trades until taken by the Government. In the fleet 
released from Shipping Board control are all Amer- 
ican merchantmen of 4,000 tons or less that were 
commandeered, excepting certain ships still held 
for military purposes. 





The released vessels 








Copyright by Western Newspaper Union 
This enormous raft contains as much lumber as four big steamers, and as it 
is 118 meters long, 17 meters in width, and measures 3 meters above 
and 5 below the waterline, is capable of carrying a large amount of 


material. 
and wires. 


across the river from Finland. It 
harbor, at Copenhagen, Denmark. 


ownership of their yards they shall be given the first 
option to repurchase them on terms to be agreed upon 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Agreements arrived at for settlement should be 
prompt and the sums of money to be paid in settle 
ment should be made available in order to prevent 
financial disturbance and loss. 


Cancellation of wooden ship contracts, while 
saving the Government many millions of dollars, 
threatens to ruin several ship builders, the asso- 
ciation says, citing a hypothetical case. This com- 
pany took a contract, built a yard and then had 
its contract canceled. After describing the situa- 
tion in which the company was placed the memo- 
randum says: 


To provide for amortizing the cost of the yard, it is 
suggested that the shipping board formally take over 
the yard at its fair cost as shown by the company’s 
books, kept under direction of the auditors of the 
board. Having taken this step, the company should 
have an opportunity to repurchase the property at a 
price to be agreed upon, representing its present fair 
value, if it sees fit to do so. If the company does not 
care to purchase the yard, the shipping board should 
be free to sell it now or when the present work being 
done on the yard for the shipping board is com- 
pleted. 


It is contended that this proposal should be 
considered fair, ‘‘ because the board has approved 
contracts with both wood and steel yards in which 
the board advanced all the money for the building 
and equipment of the yards and provided that 
the operator should be guaranteed a liberal fixed 
profit for his service, while he had an opportunity 





It is held together by an ingenuous system of steel cables the 
It took 6 months to build it at Haparanda, on the coast of 
one of Sweden’s lumber districts, which is situated at the extreme 
north of the Gulf of Bothnia, an inlet of the Baltic sea, and is just 
is shown safely anchored in the 


will revert to private con- 
trol with their next ar- 
rival at a port in this 
country. However, the 
private owners of these 
ships will continue to op- 
erate them with the ap- 
proval of the board as to 
rates, routes and trade. 
Uncle Sam is not taking 
his hands off entirely. 
Furthermore, he reserves 
the right to requisition 
any or all of the vessels 
in the event of a military 
or other national emer- 
geney. 

Up to date there have 
beet delivered to the 
Shipping Board 566 new 
vessels, of 3,243,295 tons 
deadweight. While some 
of these vessels—among 
those requisitioned on the 
stocks—were delivered in 
the closing weeks of 
1917, the great bulk of 
the tonnage was not 
turned over until 1918. 
Of the total, 296 are steel 
ships requisitioned — by 
board while under 
construction, aggregating 
1,927,145 deadweight 
tons; 147 contract steel 
vessels, totaling 818,695 
deadweight tons; 110 
f wooden and composite 
ships aggregating 391,225 tons, and 13 steel ships 
built in Japan from American materials and total 
ing 106,230 tons. 

While Chairman Hurley and his associates had 
hoped to turn out a considerably larger tonnage 
by the end of this month, as a matter of fact the 
figures quoted above are far and away ahead of 
anything England ever did in the same time, tho 
the greatest of ship building nations. 





CONGRESS MAY ACT ON HOSPITAL SITE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—Seeretary of War 
Baker Saturday made this statement regarding 
the hospital situation in Chicago, which has beeome 
a controversial matter: 


The board appointed to investigate the matter re 
ported unanimously in favor of completing the Fort 
Sheridan project; reported unanimously against re 
opening the Columbian Hospital project; reported 
unanimously that in their judgment the Speedway 
proposition is located in a suitable place for a perma- 
nent army hospital building and is well adapted. 

I have directed the approval of the report with this 
modification, that the War Department has no right 
to spend money which has been appropriated for it for 
temporary war uses in making permanent additions to 
the military establishment, but that if the Congress 
wants us to establish a permanent military hospital 
in Chicago, the Speedway will then be considered, 


but that as a war emergency it obviously is not neces 
I have asked the Surgeon General if he thinks 


sary. 
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it best to place a permanent military hospital there, 
and, if so, to prepare estimates for submission to 
Congress. 

Edward Hines is largely interested in the Speed- 
way hospital proposition. The fact that army 
experts have reported this project ideally located 
for a permanent military hospital is a vindication 
of the judgment of the men who sought to have 
such an establishment located there for the war 
emergency. It is quite probable that the Surgeon 
General may prepare estimates for submission to 
Congress on the cost of an adequate permanent 
hospital on this site. 





- 


TO HEAD WAR TRADE BOARD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 30.—Election of Clar- 
ence M. Woolley, of New York and Chicago, to 
be vice chairman of the War Trade Board, in 
which capacity he will head the board while Vance 
C. McCormick, chairman, is in Europe, was an- 
nounced Saturday by Mr. McCormick, who has been 
summoned to Paris by President Wilson. 

Mr. Woolley represents the secretary of com- 
merce on the board. He has been actively asso 
ciated with the War Trade Board since Novem- 
ber, 1917. About six months ago he also became 
the representative of the War Industries Board on 
the War Trade Board. He was likewise a member 
of the priorities committee until it was dissolved, 
and is still a member of the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board (Ine.). He is a manufacturer. 

Mr. McCormick will sail Dee. 31, his stay abroad 
being wholly contingent on the developments of 
the situation in Paris. 


WANT REDUCED DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, has addressed a communication 
to Charles A. Prouty, director of the division of pub- 
lic service and accounting of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, pointing out the necessity of an early change in 
the present scale of demurrage charges. The commit- 
tee was appointed by President T. C. Whitmarsh at the 
unanimous request of a meeting of division B, yellow 
pine wholesalers. The appeal follows: 


The increase in demurrage rates which became effec- 
tive last March under director general’s order No. 7, 
we considered excessive and unreasonable; but as at 
that time we were engaged in a world war we accepted 
the charges without making formal protest. We con- 
sidered the radical advance in demurrage charges and 
other regulations made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion as war measures ; but expected with the cessation 
of hostilities that the demurrage rates effective prior 
to the issuance of general order No. 7 would be re- 
stored. Our industry, like many others, is now pass 
ing thru a very critical period and these excessive de- 
murrage charges are indeed a great hardship. 

With the signing of the armistice came a heavy 
cancellation of orders. A great many dealers having 
purchased lumber felt that with the coming of peace 
there would be a decline in prices, and attempted to 
cancel their orders. If cars had been loaded out prior 
to cancellation reaching the mills they resolved to 
find some method of obtaining a reduction in price, 
and if there was any possible excuse for refusing a car 
at destination they would do so. They knew that ship- 
ers were up against this heavy demurrage charge, a 
second reconsignment charge, and should they elect 
to move the car the sum of the local rates, as under 
regulations of the U. S. Railroad Administration thru 
rates are not protected when it is necessary to move 


a refused car. Shippers have found it necessary to 
accept in a great many instances a reduction in price 
as on account of excessive charges referred to above 
cars refused could not be handled in any other way. 

We therefore petition the United States Railroad 
Administration to discontinue these high demurrage 
charges and restore the demurrage rates that were in 
effect prior to the issuance of general order No. 7. 

If this is a matter that comes properly before your 
division we respectfully ask that it have your early 
attention. 

If, on the other hand, your division does not have 
jurisdiction will you kindly hand this communication 
to the proper official of the United States Railroad 
Administration ? 

The plea is signed by C. K. McClure, chairman; F. 
J. Riefling and C. P. Jennings. 





WILL CONSIDER RATE INCREASE 

DALLAS, TEx., Dec. 30.—G. L. West, chairman of the 
Dallas district freight traffic committee, has issued a 
notice that the proposition of increasing the freight 
rates on lumber in carload lots from 1 to 3 cents per 
hundred pounds will be taken up for consideration the 
early part of January, the exact date not having yet 
been fixed. The shipments to be effected by the pro 
posed increase in rates are those originating at mills 
in Louisiana, on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, Oak 
dale & Gulf, Gulf & Sabine River, Louisiana & Pacific, 
Neame, Carson & Southern railroads to stations on the 
Texas & New Orleans, and the rates principally refer 
to general tariffs and also cypress lumber stations. 

An argument in favor of the proposed increase is 
that the existing rates were originally established as 
the result of pure error in constructing the tariff, the 
communication reads, 





A Definite Plan for the Physical Reconstruction of the Devastated 
Areas of France (or Possibly Belgium, Serbia, Poland or Russia) 


[By John V. Schaefer, President Cement-Gun Construction Co., Chicago] 


It is suggested that the United States Govern- 
ment offer to the French Government: 

First, That all the building material and other 
equipment owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, both here and in France, and purchased for 
war purposes be collected. This will include ma- 
terial not yet used as well as all good materials 
salvaged from the demolition of plants built for 
war purposes. All such material as can be used 
in reconstruction to be given to France and deliv- 
ery expedited to the utmost of our ability. 

Second, That this be considered as a part of the 
cost of the war to be included as a part of the bill 
against Germany. 

Third, That there be sent to France such part of 
the existing construction division of the United 
States army as will enable it in coédrdination with 
French constructors and European workmen to re- 
habilitate quickly the devastated portion, bringing 
to that task the organization, experience and me- 
chanical equipment that have carried thru the 
American construction program. 

This proposition divides itself into two parts 
‘*A,’? materials, and ‘‘B,’’ personnel. 


‘*A’’—Materials 


1. Demand—In the remarkable address delivered 
by Mr. Tardieu in New York City, Nov. 8, 1918, 
we are advised: 

One-sixth of the area of France has been devas- 
tated utterly. This was the richest part of France. 
It paid 25 percent of the sum total of French taxes, 

In this area there have been destroyed 350,000 
homes; 90 percent of France’s spinning and weav- 
ing industry; 83 percent of her pig iron produc- 
tion; 70 percent of steel production; 70 percent 
of sugar production, ete. 

Of all that, plants, machinery, mines, ete., uoth- 
ing is left; everything hr: been carried away or 
destroyed. 

This must be rebuilt. 

‘*We have lost two and one-half million men.’’ 
* * * A fifteenth part of our people are miss- 
ing at the very time we need all our material anc 
moral forces to build up our life again, * * * 
But besides this restoration we must understand 
that rapidity of execution is a primary condition 
of the reconstruction of France and that the 
United States by its immense possibilities of pro- 
duction must be our first aid.’’ 

In brief, we may say there is nothing in the 
way of building material, equipment, domestic 
utensils, and industrial machinery that is not 
needed in very large quantities, and at once. 

2. Supply—The construction division of the 
United States Army has here in America $30,000,- 
000 worth of building material that has never been 
used. Included in this is enough lumber to build 
60,000 5-room houses. There is about $7,000,000 
worth of plumbing, heating, piping and other san- 
itary and water supply fixtures. When to this is 
added all the material of like nature from the other 


departments here and in France, some used and 
some unused, and to this is added what can be sal- 
vaged from demolition of plants, the figures are 
staggering. The construction division alone has 
purchased bakeries enough to bake 2,000,000 
1-pound loaves of bread daily. It has purchased 
100 miles of steam radiators, 1,200 miles of plumb- 
ing material. Out of one group of temporary of- 
ce buildings alone there will soon be available 
125,000 chairs, 25,000 good office desks, 25,000 
typewriters, and electric fans and other office 
equipment in proportion. 

Inventories are being prepared showing mate- 
rials on hand. It will take some time to complete 
these. Meanwhile it is safe to say that the equip- 
ment which was used to house, clothe, feed, doctor 
and nurse, entertain and safeguard morally and 
spiritually 4,000,000 men as no body of men ever 
were cared for before will go a long way toward 
quickly reconstructing communities aggregating 
450,000 homes, at least until such time when a new 
generation may without suffering and want pro- 
vide for itself more in accordance with its own 
taste. 

‘*B’’—Personnel 


The construction division of the United States 
Army is one of the most effective constructing or- 
ganizations that have ever existed. It is believed 
this statement will go unchallenged, so it will not 
be necessary to prove it. But note. This organi- 
zation is composed almost entirely of men from 
civil life. They are the men who have tunnelled 
our mountains, bridged our streams, built our sky- 
scrapers, constructed and maintained our shops and 
industrial enterprises and publie utilities and rail- 
roads. In two years they will have performed 
three times the work required by the Panama Ca- 
nal, that took ten years to complete. They have 
done this under the most trying conditions of la- 
bor, material, and transportation and at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

This organization is still intact. It still pos: 
sesses $3,000,000 worth of mechanical construction 
equipment with the operation of which it is ex- 
perienced. Its labor is nearly finished. Within a 
few months all of this will be disbanded. To al- 
low it to disintegrate while this great construction 
demand exists would be an economic crime. If 
this organization with its equipment could take 
hold of the rebuilding of France ag it took hold 
of the building of our cantonments and terminals 
etc. it should be of the greatest possible assistance 
to French constructors, and would be appreciated. 

The majority of these men would be willing to 
go to France if they could continue their present 
organization and be permitted to work by the 
methods that have proved so successful. Codpera- 
tion of French engineers will be necessary. At the 
invitation of the French engineering societies and 
of the French Government, a representative body 
of American engineers is now in Paris conferring 


with them regarding maintenance and construction 
of all kinds of reconstruction work for the devas- 
tated areas. When that delegation returns to this 
country and advises as to the exact condition of 
affairs we should be ready to take instant action 
along these lines. 

Reasons Why We Should Do This 


Kivery impulse of human sympathy prompts us 
to do it, but humanitarian reasons are so strong 
and so obvious that I pass them over for a few 
more material but possibly less apparent reasons. 

The production of this material has taken the 
maximum effort on the part of our manufacturers 
for nearly two years. We have it. We must dis 
pose of it within a time measured by its ability 
to resist decay and corrosion. It is agreed that 
our domestic market will not absorb it within such 
period without seriously curtailing normal produe- 
tion. To do this at a time when work must be 
found for about 7,000,000 soldiers and munition 
workers, who must be reabsorbed by normal in- 
dustry, can not be considered. The reshle of this 
material is giving the manufacturers of the United 
States grave concern. There is no other safe solu- 
tion than to dispose of it abroad, and if so it 
should be placed where most urgently needed. 

We are building a great merchant marine. What 
for? To carry our foreign trade. How are we 
going to get foreign trade commensurate with our 
shipping? In normal times a foreign market has 
to be won by slow and painful and expensive work. 
Prejudices must be overcome, competition must 
be met. Here at one stroke we have a foreign 
trade established. We can accomplish in one year 
what in normal times we would not do in fifty 
years; there is no competition; the only prejudice 
that exists is in our favor. We could afford to 
make a free gift to France and Belgium and Ser- 
bia and Poland and Russia of all our spare radia- 
tors and cook staves and electric light fixtures, and 
chairs ete., and so at one stroke overcome the dan- 
ger of domestic labor panic and establish a for- 
eign market, which once established will continue 
to keep our labor employed and our merchant ma- 
rine busy. 

In this connection we must also remember that 
all of this material we have will fall far short of 
meeting present requirements. The deficiency must 
still be supplied and this additional demand, to 
gether with the normal domestic demand, should 
keep our industries working in such manner as 
greatly to assist the reabsorption of our soldiers 
and munition workers. 

Are we then not taking away from French work- 
men their means of profitable labor? Not at all. 
We don’t purpose to raise their crops or dig their 
coal and spin their yarn. We purpose to help pre- 
pare their soil so they can plant and harvest their 
own crops instead of eating bread sent from here. 
We purpose to help open their coal mines s0 they 
can dig their own coal instead of freezing or get- 
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ting coal from here. We don’t purpose to spin 
their yarn, but we purpose to help them make 
themselves self-sustaining, and if we do our part 
every ablebodied Frenchman and woman will have 
plenty to do planting and digging and spinning. 

Again, it may be said that they are not used 
to our bathtubs and electric lights and running 
water; that they won’t appreciate these things 
and won’t use them. But they have got to use 
them or perish. Their soil is full of dead men and 
gas and shells. Pure water must be supplied. 
Individual discomfort, in the pressure of neces- 
sity, will be replaced by public utility conveniences, 
and this will come the more easily because over 
there all live in villages. There are no detached 
farm houses like here. 

Reasons why the plan should be adopted can be 
multiplied. I will mention only one more. 

The French Government will be very heavily in 
debt to us. That debt will be secured by French 
good will, French recuperative power and indemnity 
from Germany. The good will we will have in 
abundance, but it isn’t legal tender. The in- 
demnity will be paid as Germany can raise it, but 
that should first go to rebuilding a thousand and 
one losses that our reconstruction program can not 
touch. So in the final analysis our security for our 
loan will be French recuperative power. The 
quicker we get them rebuilt and on a self-sustain- 
ing basis the safer our loan. The loaf of bread 
we send them on their promise to pay only makes 
the debt larger, but the acre of land we restore for 
the plow enhances our security and hastens repay- 
ment. 

Promptness a Necessity 

Whatever is done should be done quickly. 
construction division is still intact and its me- 
chanical equipment immediately available. Within 
thirty days it will begin to disband and dispose 
of its equipment, if it does not have set before it 
further tasks commensurate with its ability. 

The resale of quartermaster stores, not includ- 
ing the material in charge of the construction di- 
vision herein above mentioned or any of the mate- 
rial owned by the United States Government in 
France, is being handled in an admirable way by 
the surplus supply division of the United States 
army recently organized in Washington. Their 
efforts should be codrdinated with those of the 


The 





H. T. MORLEY, MORLEY, LA. ; 
President Morley Cypress Co. 

Mor.ery, La.—Living in this city, one of the 
Louisiana red cypress manufacturing points on the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad, is a real lumberman 
who has been reading the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
regularly since 1883. At that time it was the 
Northwestern Lumberman, and when that paper 
and the Timberman consolidated in 1899 as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this reader continued 
with his favorite lumber journal. He is H. T. 
Morley, affectionately called ‘‘The Old Man.’’ 
Now he is not called ‘‘The Old Man’’ because of 
his years, for he is far from old. But he is dubbed 
that because he is the older of the two brothers 
who own and run this business and also because 
it is a term of high regard. 

H. T. Morley is president of the Morley Cypress 
Co. and L. M. Morley is secretary and treasurer. 
Both are general managers, if it comes down to 
that point, but since H. T. worked the hardest in 
establishing the business, because he was on the 
job first, perhaps L. M. works the harder now in 
its administration, 


construction division. By putting them together 
the American Government is in a position to say 
to the French Government: ‘‘Here is the mate- 
rial for reconstruction, and here are the men to 
take care of the work, leaving your own forces free 
to reéstablish your normal industries which for four 
years have been interrupted by war activities.’’ 

Finally, such an offer made promptly at this 
time will be strongest possible evidence that we 
are sincere in our expression of the desire that 
some form of international agreement—eall it 
League of Nations, or by some other term—shall 
be reached that will bind us together in peace as 
we have been bound together in war. 





ar 


May Defeat Soldier-Farm Plan 


NEw ORLEANS,’ La., Dec. 30.—The farms-for- 
soldiers project, according to reports from its well- 
informed supporters, is threatened with defeat, 
so far as the South is concerned, ‘‘in the house 
of its friends.’’ It is declared that certain land- 
owners are raising their prices, now that definite 
options are being sought on specified tracts. One 
land-holding concern is said to have trebled the 
price named in its original questionnaire for a 
tract which, on the favorable showing of location, 
quality and price made by the questionnaire, was 
inspected, classified and reported available by Gov- 
ernment agents. Other cases are cited in which 
the prices are from four to six times the assessed 
valuations of the property. In still other cases, 
it is said that the owners, after tendering their 
lands and securing inspection and classification, 
have declined at the last minute to give options, 
or to fix a price on the holdings selected for sub- 
mission to Congress. 

These developments are worrying the friends 
of the farms-for-soldiers plan. They fear that 
Congress may reject the project altogether if there 
is evidence that the land-owners are trying to 
profiteer. Governor Pleasant, of Louisiana, in ad- 
dresses before the Savannah conference and the 
meeting of governors at Annapolis, gave assur- 
ance that the Louisiana lands tendered and selected 
would be offered at a fair and reasonable price. 
P. P. Garner, Mississippi’s commissioner of agri- 
culture and chairman of the Mississippi committee 


on soldiers’ farm lands, has served warning that 
“‘if the land-owners of Mississippi really want 
their offerings considered, if they really want to 
help settle soldiers and sailors on their lands, they 
must be fair and reasonable. I will not be a party 
to any program for gouging the Government on 
prices and valuations and I do not believe other 
members of the committee will.’’ 

The time for action, it is pointed out, is very 

short. ‘‘The Congress that will have to authorize 
this work,’’ said Engineer D. W. Ross, in charge 
of the southern survey, ‘‘is in session and will 
end its labors on March 3. The plans are fairly 
well understood. The Government owns no land in 
the South, nor do the States, so all the land used 
for this purpose will have to be purchased from 
individuals or corporations. It is urged that suit- 
able tracts must be obtained within the next week 
or so by the committee having this matter in 
charge. 
. The United States Reclamation Service is urging 
the committees that have been co-operating with 
the Government in the examination of lands to 
obtain options on areas of 25,000 to 50,000 acres 
each, from which to select definite projects, it 
being the understanding that each project will 
have to be specified in the bill under which Con- 
gress will appropriate money for the purpose of 
development and settlement. A project is being 
selected in each of the states where land is avail- 
able. 

Already drastie measures have been proposed 
by supporters of the plan to prevent its defeat by 
profiteering owners. It is suggested, for example, 
that the various state legislatures, in regular or 
special sessions, authorize the appropriation of 
lands needed for the purpose. Another suggestion 
is that lands unreasonably priced be assessed and 
taxed on the basis of the prices demanded from the 
government. A Mississippi legislator is quoted as 
declaring that he has already drafted a bill ‘‘to 
reach the land hogs by authorizing either the State 
or Federal Government to exercise the right of 
eminent domain to secure the lands needed.’’ Spe- 
cial sessions of both the Louisiana and Mississippi 
legislatures are predicted, and this matter will 
probably be submitted to both. It is only fair to 
say, however, that many land-owners are ‘‘toting 
fair’’ in the matter of price. 





Going back into a little history, H. T. and L. M. 
Morley are the sons of William B. Morley, a pio- 
neer ship builder of Marine City, Mich. The 
brothers grew up into the business with their 
father and they built, owned and operated lake 
steamers for a good many years. They first built 
wooden ships but with the development of steel 
they began building steel ships. 

Before the elder Morley died, in 1891, he had 
invested in southern pine and cypress timberlands. 
And an advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was responsible for this shaping of the des- 
tiny of the Morley brothers. Being in a receptive 
mood to investigate southern stumpage, an ad in 
the Northwestern Lumberman in the early ’80s of 
southeast Louisiana pine lands attracted the atten- 
tion of H. T. Morley and his father told him to go 
and look it over, H. 'T. was convineed, but his letters 
to his father failed to bring a similar conviction. 
Ilowever, Morley senior consented to ‘‘look at it.’’ 
He did and became so enthusiastie that he wanted 
to invest every dollar he could raise. Then it was 
Morley junior’s turn to be conservative and they 
compromised on 45,000 acres, which they pur- 
chased north of Covington and on the south side of 
Bogue Chitto and as far north as Bogalusa. 

The Morleys, after holding these timberlands for 
a few years, sold them at a handsome profit. H. T. 
Morley then went farther west into Louisiana and 
in 1890 he bought up about 20,000 acres of cypress 
timberlands north of Plaquemine and across the 
river from Baton Rouge. Later they built a modern 
band mill and in 1909 the Morley Cypress Co. 
started cutting. About that time L. M. Morley, 
H. T.’s younger brother, came with him and here 
the two.brothers have made their home ever since. 
In passing, it should be mentioned that the 
brothers gave up their ship building in 1896 in 
order to devote their entire time to the lumber 
business. 

The Morley Cypress Co. prides itself especially 
on its standards of manufacturing and the care 
of its product in the stack. It has had little labor 
trouble during the war. Its employees have stayed 
on the job and today the organization runs itself 
as nearly as possible. Following are the various 
department heads: Sales manager, W. J. Oubre; 
mill foreman, Dan Utely; planing mill foreman, 
George Crotty; yard foreman, H. D. Simpson; 
woods superintendent, C. Woods; commissary man- 
ager, W. H. Woodcock; bookkeeper, R. Duval. 


BROTHERS SCORE SUCCESS WITH CYPRESS 





L. M. MORLEY, MORLEY, LA. ; 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Here in the lowlands that are peculiarly the 
home of red cypress the Morleys have built for 
themselves and their employees a splendid public 
spirited community. Living conditions are excel- 
lent and everything is clean and comfortable. A 
splendid community feeling prevails, as instanced 
by the fact that Morley has gone high over the 
top and quickly on every endeavor connected with 
the prosecution of the war. The Morleys are both 
college graduates and men of high ideals that have 
found expression in their lives and their work. 
‘‘The Old Man’’ has a beautiful home in Morley ° 
but he and his wife divide their time largely be- 
tween here and Detroit, where their only daughter 
lives and where ‘‘Grandpa’’ Morley finds his 
youth again in the company of two fine little 
grandchildren. L. M. Morley, the younger, mind 
you, is still an example of that class that some 
women and a good many men say ought to be 
taxed—that is to say, he is yet unmarried. But 
that’s a condition that should easily be remedied 
now that the strenuousness of the war is over. 
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PROFIT SHARING PLAN IS ANNOUNCED 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 1—A comprehensive 
profit sharing scheme is announced by the Ameri- 
can Sash & Door Co., of this city, becoming effect- 
ive Jan. 1, 1919, whereby every employee, whether 
in office or factory, is to participate in the future 
earnings of the business. The basis of the plan, as 
outlined by President F. J. Moss in a pamphlet 
distributed among the employees, is that the capi- 
tal and the labor employed in the business shall 
each share in the profits in exact proportion to its 
contribution toward the producing of the profits. 
Further, it is intended that each employee, from 
general manager to office buy, shall benefit accord- 
ing to his or her individual contribution to the suc- 
cess of the business. 


After a preamble devoted to a discussion of the 
economic principles and the practical conditions 
involved, the pamphlet proceeds to outline the 
plan, as follows: 


Capital and Labor Defined 


Capital is real estate, buildings, machinery, mer- 
chandise and everything except labor that must be 
supplied for the business, including the money neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the business. 


Labor is the factor supplied as result of human 
effort, whether mental or physical, and each worker 
should receive reward in the exact degree that such 
effort and qualifications contribute to the success of 
the business. Note that I do not suggest that return 
to the worker should be in proportion to his physical 
capacity, but that it shall be in the proportion that 
his qualifications and effort make for the success of the 
undertaking, and this includes labor in every 
capacity, from management to the office boy. It 
is wrong to attempt to divide labor in two classes, 
mental and physical. The man that performs the 
most menial labor may have little mental capacity 
and his work is mostly physical. The man above him 
may perform less physical and more mental labor, 
and so on up to the highest salaried man in the busi- 
ness. It is simply a question of degree, but each 


worker is supposed to receive remuneration in keeping 
with what his worth is to the business. 


Basis of Division 


With this as a basis, let us next arrive at a definite 
and just division of the returns to capital and labor 
as a result of combining the two forces. There can 
be but one equitable division, and that is: Each should 
participate in the results in the exact proportion that 
it has contributed. If capital is used in a business 
venture it is only right that it should be paid at a 
rate of interest equal to that which it could command 
if employed in some other investment, and labor em- 
ployed in the same business should be paid the same 
wage it could command if employed elsewhere, or that 
labor of equal quality could be obtained. In this way 
we have an equitable, definite basis establishing the 
cost of capital and labor employed, and an equally 
definite basis for the apportionment of any returns to 
the business in the way of profits, which should be 
divided between labor and capital in the exact p7o- 
portion that each has entered into the cost of the 
product. 

To illustrate: If the cash capital employed in a 
business is $100,000 and total payroll $25,000, making 
total capital, for purposes of the division of profits, 
$125,000, and the total net profit (after paying all 
labor and 6 percent on capital employed), $10,000, 
labor having furnished $25,000, or one-fifth of the 
total capital, is entitled to one-fifth of the profit, or 
$2,000, which would equal 8 percent of the wages 
received during the entire year. This to be paid, not 
as a bonus or gift, but as labor’s right, which would 
mean the worker who has earned $1200 during the 
year will receive additional at the end of the year an 
amount equal to 8 percent on $1200, or $96, and any 
returns more or less will of course be distributed in 
the same manner. 

Lean Years 


In the past, most businesses have had lean years, 
when actual loss has resulted, and lean years may come 
again, and it must be understood that in such case the 
situation might be such that at the end of the year 
the company might not be in a position to pay the 
established interest rate for the use of capital, and in 
that event such interest due shall be cumulative. That 


is to say, it shall be paid from the first earnings before 
any additional amount shall be paid to labor over 
and above the regular weekly wages, which of course 
will have been paid from week to week. 

It is generally known that employees remaining 
with a company but a short time are a source of ex- 
pense rather than a profit to the company. Hence 
any additional amount to be paid to labor at the end 
of the year will be apportioned among the employees 
who have remained with the company continuously or 
at different intérvals aggregating a total of six months 
during the year. 

Public accountants will audit the books of the com- 
pany at the close of business, Dec. 31, 1919, and as 
soon as the results are announced all employees of 
the company will receive any dividends in cash that 
may be due them as set forth above. 


Management 


Under this plan, labor and capital are equally inter- 
ested in the earnings of the business, but capital has 
at stake and stands to lose the entire investment in 
the event of unforeseen disaster or thru bad manage- 
ment, hence it would be manifestly absurd for labor 
to contend for any voice in the conduct of the busi- 
ness or distribution of the vested property. Labor is 
free to choose without loss to itself any market or 
industry offering better returns, but capital invested 
in an undertaking cannot be employed in other direc- 
tions without great sacrifice. Thus self-interest is 
the incentive for capital to provide management that 
will not only safeguard its vested capital but also 
such management as will insure intelligent conduct 
of the business so as to yield the best returns. In no 
way can this be accomplished except with a satisfied 
and enthusiastic organization of workers, 

In figuring interest to be paid upon capital employed 
public appraisers and certified public accountants’ 
reports and established rates will be used as a basis 
for determining all values and depreciation, and in no 
case will the interest charged be on values in excess of 
those indicated by such reports. In other words, not 
only will we conform in principle and spirit as set 
forth, but we shall do all things necessary to the end 
that every worker may be in a position to know that we 
are doing so. 











The Great War is at an end. All peoples alike are 
thankful. Those who desired war have been appeased 
by the usual methods of strong men. Sherman said 
“war is hell,’ but Sherman did not know such a war 
as this. For four years, long years to some, short 
years for scientific achievement, the war has been 
waged not alone by the men on the firing line but 
scientifically ; not man against man in the usual sense 
but brain against brain. The German elected his 
style of warfare, the Allies perfected it. The world 
stands agape at the scientific achievements during this 
short period of time. Not alone the quantity of ex- 
plosives produced won the war, altho without them 
we would have been helpless, but conservation and 
utilization of our natural resources, one of the most 
important of which is the American forests. 

To write of the methods of production and utiliza- 
tion of the forests for building timber, airplane stock, 
ship construction and the like would require more 
space than I purpose to occupy. I wish to deal briefly 
with a few of the more technical phases of forest 
utilization called minor forest utilization in antebellum 
times, now recognized as the main source of supplies 
80, necessary to wage successful warfare. What of 
them in time of peace? I will send a note at some 
future date with this as the main subject. 

First let us consider the wood distillation industry, 
minor in importance before the war; what did it do? 
As you all know, charcoal burning is old, but the idea 
of wood distillation is new. Hardwoods, birch, beech 
and maple on distilling out of contact with air or as 
the chemist terms it destructive distillation yields, 
first, green gases, utilized as fuel to heat the boilers ; 
a dark, smoky liquid is obtained by condensing the 
less volatile vapors, which next pass from the distill- 
ing oven—the famous essence of smoke used in cur- 
ing hams for the boys ‘over there.” By a special 
process the hams are dipped into this liquor and are 
preserved by virtue of some organic body in this 
pyroligneous acid, probably creosote, a mixture of 
guiacol, methyl cresol and phlorol with other similar 
organic bodies. Creosote has the property of render- 
ing meats immune to bacterial action. 

This liquor or condensate from the distilling ovens 
or retort is allowed to stand. From it settle tar oils, 
formerly waste products, now valuable sources for 
beechwood: creosote. These oils have, since the war 
began, been shown to be valuable materials useful in 
extracting precious metals for the mined ore. This 
process is known as ore flotation. 

The calorific power of these tar oils is extremely 
high, making them useful as fuel. On neutralization 
of the free acetic acid in the distillate with lime 
acetate is formed. 


Products for War or Peace 


Calcium acetate is of great importance because of 
the fact that on dry distillation it yields acetone. 
This acetone was used. extensively in the manufacture 
of cordite and other explosives, also as an organic 
solvent. The higher boiling ketone oils are excellent 
solvents for cellulose nitrate and acetate, hence of 
endless value in the manufacture of airplane var- 


Results of Minor Forest Utilization During the War 


[By C. T. Hamill, New York State College of Forestry] 


nishes, or “dopes” as they became known to the 
American people, The tarry residue from this dis- 
tillation will doubtless constitute in the future a 
valuable source for dye-stuffs and acid proof paints. 

On double decomposition by sulphuric acid calcium 
acetate (or acetate of lime) yields pure acetic acid. 
Neutralized with soda ash (sodium carbonate), evapo- 
rated and crystallized, crude sodium acetate is manu- 
factured. This sodium acetate fused ylelds the dry 
powdery material usually purchased under this name 
in commerce. Treated with a chlorine bearing com- 
pound, and distilled, acetyl chloride and acetic an- 
hydride are produced. Of the uses for acetic an- 
hydride and acetyl chloride pages could be written 
which would become tedious to any one other than a 
chemist. I will mention one or two of the uses for 
acetic anhydride in the manufacture of materials most 
commonly heard of in everyday life. 

Pure cellulose, obtained from wood, when properly 
treated with acetic anhydride and other organic com- 
pounds yields cellulose acetate, mentioned before as 
a material used in the manufacture of varnishes and 
airplane “‘dopes.’’ Salicylic acid treated with acetic 
anhydride yields mono acetyl salicylic acid, sold in 
drug stores under the trade name aspirin, 


Highly Useful Derivatives 
Acetate of lime treated with a mixture of methyl 
alcohol (wood alcohol) and sulphuric acids yields on 
distillation that useful solvent methy! acetate. Esters 
of other alcohols can be manufactured in the same 
way. They are used in lacquering buckles, buttons, 
clips and clasps used on overalls and uniforms. 








YOU WILL FIGHT FOR 
YOUR HOME 


if it isthreatened with invasion by human foes— 
won't you fight to keep out cold cold, storms, in- 
sect pests and other harmful enemies? Every home 
is in need of some repairs occasionally. 


FORTIFY YOURSELF WITH GOOD 
LUMBER 
We have it just to your order. And you'll be surprised 
to find how little you must spend to get an ample supply 


of sound, durable lumber to fight off discomforts, incon- 
veniences or health dangers that threaten your home, 


BRAZELTON LUMBER 
COMPANY 











A TIMELY COLD WEATHER “AD.” 








Glacial acetic acid has been prepared by decomposi- 
tion of fused sodium acetate and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. It had many war uses. 

On the distillation of neutralized oven liquor a 
crude wood alcohol is obtained which is purified by 
fractional distillation in continuous stills. Some of 
these continuous stills will distill 3,000 gallons of 
alcohol a day. 

Alcohol has been used for years as a source of 
heat under chafing dishes. “Canned” heat of all kinds 
usually depends on the methyl alcohol content for its 
heating properties. By oxidizing methyl alcohol 
formaldehyde is manufactured. The extensive use 
for this disinfectant is. well known by all. Solutions 
of 40 percent of the gas formaldehyde in water are 
sold commercially as formalin. From ammonia and 
formaldehyde hexamethylene tetramine (Formin), 
known for its medicinal use, is manufactured. By a 
polymerization process para formaldehyde can be pre- 
pared from formaldehyde. ‘This is a solid, hence more 
easily shipped than solutions. A small amount of 
para formaldehyde dissolved in water is used to com- 
bat fungus and bacterial growths in seed grains of 
many kinds. 

Tons of formaldehyde were used “over there” all 
thru the period of the war. The demand for it during 
the period of reconstruction will not decrease to any 
great extent. 

The distillation and extraction processes as applied 
to coniferous woods may be advantageously mentioned 
at this point. Always a source of turpentine and 
similar oils, the soft wood distillation industry has 
taken rapid strides during the war. Yor the first time 
in the history of soft wood distillation beechwood 
creosote has been prepared for the residual oils, By 
certain extractive processes xymene has been recovered 
from “spruce turpentine’; it has in turn been con- 
verted into toluene, which on nitration yields that 
excellent and violent explosive tri nitro toluol—in 
compliance with the wish of American chemists, tri 
nitro toluene. 

Possibilities in Sawdust 


What of sawdust? Sawdust has for the first time 
been shown to be a commercial source of pulp ma- 
terial. It can be used, and it has been used with cer- 
tain degrees of success in Scotland. 

Hydrolized sawdust has been shown to be a valu- 
able food stuff. In Sweden it has been in use for 
months. 

By extracting certain kinds of sawdust valuable 
sugars such as galactose, dextrose, manmose and 
others have been obtained. These sugars have been 
converted by processes of oxidation into mucic, oxalic 
and other valuable organic acids, useful in the dyeing 
industry as mordants., 

Sawdust hydrolized and fermented yields ethyl alco- 
hol, a standard commercial process today. This alco- 
hol can be converted into ether, known primarily for 
its anesthetic properties and of tremendous use thru- 
out the war. 

Sawdust has been converted into wood flour. Wood 
flour has been used to manufacture thousands—yes, 
millions—of dictaphone records in use by the steno- 
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graphic army in Washington and thruout the United 
States. Its use in manufacturing dynamite has long 
been known. 


Cellulose, Paper and Charcoal 


Pure cellulose obtained from wood has been largely 
used as packs, compresses etc. by the American field 
hospital units and the Red Cross. Waxed papers 
have also been used in a somewhat similar manner 
by these branches of the army. 

Pages could be written on the war uses for paper. 
I have time to mention only a very few. Over 7,000,- 
000 cords of pulp wood were used to manufacture the 
newspapers in the United States, a gigantic industry. 
Writing papers, wrapping papers, tissues, boards and 
a dozen other kinds readily recalled were used in 
tremendous quantity during the last four years. 
Pressed pulp impregnated with cements was in use 


as conveyer pipes replacing iron and other metals, 
and artificial silk used in the manufacture of stock- 
ings, neckties and many other every day necessities. 
Even the aurine dyes used in dyeing the uniforms worn 
by our fighting forces were obtained from trees (Osage 
orange). Logwood and other wood extraction prod- 
ucts have been long in use. 

Patents were taken out on a process for the manu- 
facture of extra fine artificial silk bags to be used 
as powder containers in shrapnel cases. This neces- 
sitated an extra pure cellulose which would burn to 
completion, leaving no smoldering ash in the case, 
hence avoiding any danger of premature explosions. 

Charcoal, once the most important material, now 
almost a by product. It has long been used domes- 
tically in the kitchen stove and used also as a gas 
absorbent. Some extremely high grades of chemically 
prepared charcoal were used in the gas masks. In 


addition it has been used as a deodorizer and ex- 
tensively as a decolorizer in sugars, and similar sub- 
stances so essential to the health and well being of 
our fighting forces. 

Viscose prepared from pure wood cellulose was used 
in manufacturing waterproof fabrics and food con- 
tainers for our soldiers. 

Paper vests, thousands, were manufactured by a 
New York firm for military and domestic use. 

I have attempted in a very brief and condensed 
manner to indicate the many and varied uses to which 
the minor forest utilization methods have been applied. 
The success of their application is left for you to judge. 
The chemist has obtained distinction by his untiring 
efforts to produce valuable products from former waste 
materials. His success is dependent upon the whole 
hearted coéperation of American industrial resources 
and upon the people themselves. 





COAST SOLDIER TELLS A GRAPHIC STORY 


San Francisco, Cau., Dee. 28.—Lieut. Col. 
Klmer Cox is the fighting son of Elmer H. Cox, 
manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., of Madera, 
Cal., and president of the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, 
Cal, a resident of San Francisco. Lieut. Col. Cox 
was in tne retail lumber business in San Joaquin 
valley, went to war as lieutenant, and near its close 
had won his promotion to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He sought and has seen action, and in 
the following letter sent to his parents he gives 
an unusually vivid picture of what it feels like to 
be shelled by the Huns: 

SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, Nov. 10, 1918. 

I am going to dictate a few lines to you and de- 
seribe to you my last week as nearly as I can. 

In my last letter I told you of my being promoted 
to lieutenant colonel. Right now I am in a little dug- 
out, semi-circular, with Buck for a roommate. The 
dugout has a small stove and a flight of about eight 
steps comes down into it. It is semi-circular and made 
of elephant iron and the top is covered with sand bags 


und about all they are good for is that they are 
splinter proof. . They are not shell or bomb proof. 
llowever, they would have to get a direct hit to do 


you much harm, - 

Last Monday myself, Major Taylor and Major Mc 
Bride got orders to go up and look over the busiest 
part of the present front. While we were up there the 
peace convoys came thru, but, believe me, when I say 
that it did not stop the fighting, and Frederick Taylor 
und myself had about the most interesting afternoon 
of any two men in the American Army and are still 


alive. How or why, unless it was the will of God, I 
don’t know and | want to tell you that Frederick 
Latimer Taylor and Colonel Elmer Marsden Cox 


stumbled and waded in the mud and fairly loved it 
and to be real honest I have been thru Montfauchon, 
Charney, Bethenville, Bethencourt, Landre and all 
the stiff ones, but I can truly say, and I speak for both 
of us, that I was absolutely the most scared individual 
in the American Army, and it happened in this way. 

We arrived at a little town about two miles from the 
front lines about 9 in the morning. ‘The town was 
under shell fire but not bad, just occasional rounds 
of high explosives coming every five or six minutes. 
We met the major commanding that artillery unit and 
said we would work up to his battery, which was about 
five hundred yards from the German front lines, after 
lunch. Why he ever had his battery that close I do 
not know. The road we were to go up was fairly well 
sheltered, trees on both sides. We got up there about 
1 o'clock, shells breaking on both sides of us for the 
last four or five hundred yards, I thought we better 
get out of the machine and take to the gutter along- 
side of the road behind some American tractors and 
guns that the drivers and enlisted men were hiding 
under. It seems that they just waited until we arrived 
and then all hell broke loose. We managed to get up 
to where we had to cross the road to get to the gun 
position and here we decided to make a run for it. You 
know the big 155 gun is like a long truck. This gun is 
not unlimbered and there is just room enough under 
it for you if you lie flat. While Frederick made a 
flying slide thru the mud across the road and slid 
safely under the rear axle and the barrel of this gun, 
or tube as it is called, I slid in alongside of a big 
Italian private who was most earnestly and con- 
scientiously cursing all the boche. The shells were 
breaking all the way from ten feet to one hundred 
yards from us and were “77” high explosives, which 
are very, very wicked, 

We stayed under about four or five minutes, and I 
said to Buck, “I smell gas,’”’ and Buck said, “No, that 
is sulphur from the powder.” I said, “You are crazy ; 
that is gas,” and we argued for four or five minutes, 
our faces buried in the mud, and, of course, laying 
on our gas masks. About that time I could distin 
guish what I thought were gas shells breaking in 
among the high explosives and I said to a_ private 
alongside of me, ‘Do you smell gas?” and he mumbled, 
but I could not understand him, and then I asked him 
again, but could not understand him, I then stretched 
iny. head around and looked at him, thinking that he 
was wounded, and then I saw that everyone had their 
gas masks on but Buck and I. I yelled “Gas” to Fred 
and then what a hell of time it was to get those on, 
all the time holding your breath so as not to get any 
more and praying that it was not phosgene gas, which 
is deadly. Of course, we got a lot of it and I realized 
that we were going to be pretty sick. In the mean- 
time the shelling could not get any worse but was 
not abating one whit, and I said to Taylor, “Let’s 
make a run for the car, because we are gassed, and we 
stand just as much a chance getting out alive in the 
car as we do here with both the gas and the high ex- 
plosives,” and he agreed, so at the preconcerted signal 
down the road we went to get to the car, shells break- 
ing on all sides of us and a small piece took the skin 
from Freddie’s nose. Our orderlies were with us and 
we were knocked down three times before we reached 
the car. Finally we reached the car and lit out down 
the road and the driver made a mistake when we came 
to the cross roads, one leading to the right and one to 
the left, of taking the left-hand road. Now, right here 
I want to tell you that the boche knew every cross 
road in France and have their range to a foot, and 
they were giving this cross road hell. Here it was 
elther a case of going on into Germany or back up 
around this cross road and take the right-hand road, 
so we started to back up and around the cross road, 
and I want to say this, that our car was a sixty-horse 





power car and fast, but I firmly believe that we were 
at least one year in backing up that seventy-five yards 
and in going down the road toward the town where 
the command post was located. 

On the road down men were being killed on all sides 
of us and wounded and as we turned in at the corner 
of the town they gave us hell from all directions. We 
got out of the machine, ran into the building where 
the office was and sent the driver on to park the car 
in as safe a place as possible. We had been inside 
about two minutes when some enterprising Fritz must 
have realized that the entire brains of the U. 8S. Army, 
meaning myself and Major Taylor, were in the town 
and they turned loose every- 
thing they had from six 
shooters to big Berthas and 
right here I want to tell you 
of an incident I saw that I 
never will forget. 

A bunch of men were 
running for shelter and a 
shell lit among them. Some- 
one yelled, “First aid.” 
The hospital was located a 
block away and was inside 
of an old church, The 
stretcher bearers came run- 
ning out. They just arrived 
to pick up the dead and 
wounded when another 
shell burst in among them, 
The carnage was awful. 
Someone called for volun- 
teers. Everyone” ran to 
help, but only those that 
were needed started on their 
seventy-five yard journey, 
shells breaking every place. 
I stood in the doorway 
watching them, Fred with me, feeling how helpless 
we were, both of us gassed, had started to vomit and 
were vomiting profusely. Another shell came and 
down went the stretcher bearers, nobody badly hurt. 
Up again and on for a few feet and down they went 
again, this time two killed and a leg blown off of 
one of the volunteers who was running up to get out 
the dead and wounded. 

A young chaplain stood in the midst of it all blessing 
the dead, the dying and the wounded as they went 
past, apparently unconcerned with anything but his 
duty to man and God, 

Now to show you what these boche will do. They 
know they make these hits. They waited until this 
procession of litter bearers reached the church and 
then they gave it hell, but luckily this time they 
missed. I don’t know any other word that describes 
all of this, just “Hell.” Today is Sunday and I hope 
for the sake of our men they do declare a peace that 
we can be proud of. If they don’t, we will all go to it 
and do our bit just the same, because God never calls 
for success like this in vain; it all leads to an ultimate 
end, Out of that carnage which lasted for two hours 
and a half I personally saw twenty-two killed and 
probably fifty wounded, 

Major Taylor and I were evacuated to a gas hospital, 
but insisted on leaving the next morning, as we ap- 
parently were suffering from nothing but a vomiting 
gas. He is still feeling a little sick, but I am fine 
and he will be all right tomorrow. 

I want to say this about the American Army: This 
advance has been awfully fast, so fast that the burial 
squads have not had time to keep up and the boche 
dead and some of our own are lying strewn all over. 
They bury the Americans first and the Germans when 
they get time, but they are always looking and search- 
ing for the Americans. They are always buried by a 
chaplain, and you can tell the ones who have lost 
anyone over here that they can be proud that they lost 
them here, because there is not anything here that a 
man does in line of duty that is not worthy of praise, 
and while I am on this subject I want you to know that 
the engineers, the quartermasters, the truck drivers, 
the ambulance men, the doughboys, the artillery, every- 
one does their bit no matter what happens. 

I saw a quartermaster captain, 50 years of age, blown 
thru a door, saw him come out with a grin on his 
face, saw him go to the phone and ring up his colonel 
and say, “All of my men are either dead or wounded 
and I am all in. The division ration dump has been 
blown up. Send me help.” And he was about finished 
and yet they say that the quartermasters are a cinch, 
The poor engineers keep the roads in good condition 
right up to the front. They are in there day and 
night with nothing but a shovel and a pick to fight 
back with, but they take it. The American artillery 
is said by all to be the finest in the world and the 
doughboy says there is nothing sweeter in the world 
than the American barrage laid over in front of him 
when he goes over the top. 

To describe my feelings, and Buck agrees with me, 
it is rather hard because you can’t analyze it. How- 
ever, Tam going to try. You get in fire and you want 
to run. You realize no matter where you run it is 
just about the same. Men get hit in front of you, the 
side of you, mud goes all over you, you get knocked 
down and you are almost insane and then comes the 
American part. You get so damned mad that you 
just want to fight anything and everything and there 
is nothing to fight and then it all ceases and the fire 
stops or becomes lighter and the reaction sets in and 
you get quiet and thoughtful and you think of those 
at home and the loved ones whose relations you saw 
“Go west” in the last few minutes and if they will 
be notified and how dependent they are. You don’t 
think of yourself; you just look out and start to 


LT, COL. BK. M. COX 
Pens Vivid War Picture 


think of what a few minutes ago was someone’s son 
or you look at a huddled mass of O. D. where someone 
was lying with his overcoat over his face and you 
murmur, no matter how rotten your past has been or 
your morals are, a silent prayer to God for this one 
soldier who has done his bit just the same as a hero, 
and when you stop to think of the aviators who get 
praised here, their life is a cinch and they know it 
and everyone knows it, compared with the doughboy, 
the engineer, the first aid doctor, the ambulance driver 
or the litter bearer, Any one of these gets shot at 
inore in one day than the aviator does in a year. 

This letter is long winded. Don’t get blue over it. 
Possibly by the time it reaches you peace will have 
been declared, but whether or not, just remember if it 
isn’t, we are going thru and we won’t stop till it is 
“over over here.” IT have seen all the armies in the 
field and IL wouldn’t trade one American regiment for 
any two French or any one English regiment. They 
don’t make men any finer, and when I stop to think of 
my being a lieutenant colonel, in charge of the biggest, 
finest and best crowd in the world, all from my home 
town, San Francisco, it seems too good to be true, 1 
hope that I can live up to my job. When this is over, 
don’t know what the Government’s plans will be, but 
I will be glad to get back to civil life once more and at 
a real job. 

Bless you all and all my friends and I hope you 
have a pleasant Christmas and a fine New Year. My 
regards to all my friends and my love to you, the best 
dad and best mother in the world. Lovingly, 

(Sd.) Son. 

P. S.—1I am now awaiting war news and awfully 
busy. Taylor just read me part of his letter to Dad. 
Will write you again soon. 


OCTOBER TONNAGE HEAVILY INCREASED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—-The following state 
ment gives a fairly comprehensive idea of the volume 
of freight traffic moved on American railroads : 

The greatest movement of freight over the railroad 
systems of the country since the Government assumed 
control over them took place during October, 1913, 
according to « report made public today by Director 
General McAdoo. 

According to the figures compiled by the division of 
operations there were 39,549,000,000 ton miles of 
freight moved for October, 1918, compared to 38,224, 
000,000 ton miles for the same month of 1917. This 
shows an increase of 3.5 percent in the movement of 
freight for October, 1918, over October, 1917, or 1,825, 
000,000 ton miles. 

With this striking increase in freight movement, it 
required the use of but 54,843,000 freight train miles 
to care for the additional tonnage for October, 1915, 
while for October, 1917, 56,075,000 freight train miles 
were necessary to handle the traffic, a decrease of 
1,282,000 freight train miles, or 2.2 percent, for Octo 
ber, 1918, compared to the corresponding period in 
1917. 

For October, 1918, each car carried an average of 
29.7 tons, while for October, 1917, the average was but 
27.7 tons, an increase of 7.2 percent in tons carried 
per car for October, 1918, compared to October, 1917. 

The number of tons per train carried during October, 
1918, amounted to 721, while for the same month of 
1917 each train carried but 682 tons. The ton miles 
per car per day in 1918 amounted to 527, while for 
October, 1917, the average was but 512. 

For the ten months’ period ended Oct. 31, 1918, there 
were $65,855,000,000 net ton miles of freight moved 
over the transportation lines, compared to 358,977,- 
000,000 for the same time in 1917. To handle this 
amount of freight for the ten months of 1918 required 
but 536,230,000 freight train miles, while for the same 
period in 1917, 547,000,000 freight train miles were 
utilized. 

For the ten months’ period each car carried an aver 
age of 29 tons, while for the first ten months of 1917 
but 26.8 tons were loaded in each freight car. The tons 
per train for the ten months of 1918 amounted to 682, 
while for the corresponding period of 1917 each train 
carried but 655 tons on an average. 








That the forest cover holds back the melting 
snow in the spring, thus making the water avail 
able for irrigation later in the season, is indicated 
by the results of a snow study made by the United 
States Forest Service. It has been found that as 
the snow disappeared from the open there was on 
an average of 17 inches left in the woods—enough 
to make a layer of water 7% inches deep. It 
took from one to six weeks longer for the snow 
to disappear from the forested areas. The amount 
of snow conserved by the forest was greatest where 
the forest cover was most dense. The results 
strongly indicate that snow is conserved in direct 
proportion to the density of the forest cover. 
Aside from this influence, the snow stayed longest 
at high altitudes and on steep north slopes. The 
average square mile of forest retained 400 feet 
of water in the form of snow after the open be- 
came entirely bare. The open forests retained less 


than this and the dense forests more. 
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SEEK ONE STANDARD HARDWOOD INSPECTION 


American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association Adopts Rules of Southern Cypress Association for Cypress 
and Tupelo—Other Temporary Rules to Be Adopted Feb. 1—Offices Moved to Memphis 


MemMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 31.—The outstanding 
feature of the meeting of the executive and in- 
spection rules committee of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, held at the 
offices of this organization in Memphis yesterday, 
was the adoption by the inspection rules commit- 
tee, with the approval of the executive committee, 
of the principles to be embodied in the inspection 
rules to be drawn up and applied by the associa- 
tion. , 

These principles, as set forth in a resolution 
drawn by the inspection rules committee, clearly 
show that the inspection rules committee intends to 
work for a single standard of inspection of hard- 
wood lumber and that this purpose is to be ae- 
complished by so drafting and so applying the rules 
themselves that the interests of the consumer will 
he protected to the fullest possible extent consistent 
with those of the manufacturer. The codperation 
of consuming interests with the manufacturers is 
openly sought and a bid is made to the National 
Ilardwood Lumber Association to join with this 
organization in working out a single standard of 
hardwood inspection. 

“*T would like it particularly emphasized,’’ said 
B. F. Dulweber, chairman of the inspection rules 
committee, ‘‘that we are seeking the codperation of 
all interests, to the end that the problem of hard- 
wood inspection may be solved thru the formation 
of rules on a scientific basis and thru the working 
out of plans whereby the interests of both manu- 
facturers and consumers may be as fully pro- 
tected as possible.’’ 


General Suggestions 


R. M. Carrier, president of the association, ap- 
pointed the inspection rules committee of fifteen 
last Friday and requested its members by telegraph 
to meet with the executive committee in Memphis 
Monday, and practically all of them were present. 
The committee spent the greater portion of the day 
in formulating the principles which are to guide it 
in framing the inspection rules of the associa- 
tion, as set forth in the following resolutions, ap- 
proved by the executive committee: 

First. (a) That the rules governing the inspection 
of hardwood lumber are a problem mutually affecting 
the producer and the consumer of this commodity. 

(b) That the inspection rules should be based on the 
utilization of the lumber and every effort made to pre 
— such rules as will minimize the waste in utiliza 
tion. 

(c) That the producer and consumer should co 
operate, each lending his experience and knowledge to 
the end that these purposes may be accomplished. 

Second. That inasmuch as a set of inspection rules 
based on the principles laid down in the first para- 
graph of this resolution will require much careful 
thought and study and considerable time to work out, 
and believing that some fair basis of determining 
values should be adopted until the matter can be 
more satisfactorily determined, this committee believes 
that a set of inspection rules should be put into effect 
as quickly as possible and not later than Feb. 1, 1919, 
such inspection rules to follow the same general classi- 
fication as has previously been adhered to in the 
making of inspection rules on hardwood lumber, but 
eliminating some of the weak points from the rules now 
applying on hardwoods and providing for a somewhat 
better quality of lumber'in the various grades than is 
now called for by such rules, the rules so adopted to 
remain in effect until the more scientific method of in- 
spection of hardwoods can be mutually worked out by 
the producer and consumer in accordance with the pro 
visions of the first paragraph of this resolution. 

Third. That this committee condemns the practice 
known as grade manipulation, or the intentional ship 
ping of lumber below the specifications of the grade 
for which it is shipped, and pledges itself to do every- 
thing within its power to discourage and eliminate this 
practice, and invites the coéperation of the consumer 
to this end. 

Fourth. That a single system of inspection is 
highly desirable and that any organization interested 
in the matter of inspection rules be, and hereby is, 
invited to cobperate with this committee for the pur 
pose of working out a set of bardwood inspection rules 
based on the principles laid down in this resolution, 
and this committee hereby pledges itself to do its ut- 
most to bring about a single standard of hardwood 
inspection. 

Fifth. That an administrative board of five be 
named from the membership of this committee by the 
chairman, in whom shall be vested the full powers of 
this committee when same is not in session, to proceed 
with the work in hand in line with the principles 
herein set forth. 


The other members of the committee, aside from 
B. F. Dulweber, chairman, are: 


W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; E. O. Robinson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; } W. Stark, St. Albans, W. Va.; 
Ff, M. Pearce, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. B. Burns, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; R. L. Jurden, W. H. Russe, R. H. 
Darnell, Memphis; Max Miller, Marianna, Ark.; W. B. 
Burke Charleston, Miss.; J. B. Robinson, Mounds, 
La.; T. A. Washington, Nashville, Tenn.; FE. A. Lang, 
Chicago, Ill., and S. M. Nickey, Memphis. 


The five members composing the administrative 
board, provided for in the resolutions, are Messrs. 
DeLaney, Stark, h. O. Robinson, Darnell and Lang. 





The following resolutions, drawn up by the in 
spection rules committee, were also approved by 
the executive committee : 


Harmonizing with Cypress and Tupelo 


WHEREAS, This committee, selected by the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose 
of drafting a set of inspection rules applying on hard 
wood lumber and handling other matters pertaining 
to the inspection of lumber, is proceeding on the prin- 
ciple that the manufacturer of lumber, taking into 
full and careful consideration the needs and require 
ments of the consumer, should make the rules on the 
lumber he produces; and 

WHEREAS, The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, officially representing a larger portion of the 
cypress and tupelo production of the United States, 
has adopted a set of inspection rules applying on 
cypress and tupelo lumber; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: First, That this committee, representing 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
hereby officially approves and adopts the rules of the 
Southern Cypress Association on cypress and tupelo 
lumber. 

Second, That inasmuch as this committee has not 
yet had an opportunity to consider these rules in de- 
tail and that in adopting them is proceeding on the 
principle set forth in the preamble thereto, a commit 
tee of three be selected from the membership of this 
committee by the chair carefully to consider these 
rules on cypress and tupelo and the result of their ap 
plication on such characters of these woods as are pro 
duced by the members of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Third, That the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association be asked to give full consideration to any 
changes or additions that may be suggested by said 
committee and that assurances be requested to the 
effect that all future grade and inspection adjustments 
and revisions be made with a full understanding of the 
requirements of the members of this association and 
with full protection of their interests. 

The committee on cypress and tupelo named by 
Mr. Dulweber from his committee of fifteen is com- 
posed of J. B. Robinson, Pelican Lumber Co., 
Mounds, La., chairman; W. B. Burke, Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., and KE. A. Lang, 

-aepeke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Considering the Consumer 

A coéperative committee, which will seek to bring 
about the heartiest possible codperation between 
consumers and the inspection rules committee of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, was also authorized. Mr. Dulweber named 
Roland Darnell, of Memphis, as chairman of this 
committee. The latter will select his own associ 
ates and will announce them within the next few 
lays. 

The inspection rules committee has already begun 
drafting the inspection rules in accordance with 
the principles set forth. It is using the best of 
all existing rules and is incorporating in its draft 
features that do not exist but which are regarded 
as strengthening those of the association. As soon 
ag this draft is completed Mr. Dulweber will notify 
President Carrier and the latter will call a meet 
ing of the executive committee. When the latter 
has approved of the rules they will be made pub- 
lic. It is expected that the next meeting of the 
executive committee will be for the purpose of pass 
ing on the rules as drafted by the inspection rules 
committee. 

Work for Committees 

The executive committee held a lengthy session 
during which it discussed the policies of the associa- 
tion for the new year and considered ways and 
means of carrying these out. The inspection rules 
committee and the advertising committee have 
already been announced. Committees on assess 
ments, costs, uniform terms of sale, labor, foreign 
trade and other departments have not yet been an- 
nounced. President Carrier is now selecting the 
personnel of these committees. 

Future Association Plans 

During the day advertising was discussed, but 
there are several details to be worked out before 
the association is in position to say just how far it 
will go with its publicity and trade extension work 
during the year. That it will advertise on a larger 
seale than ever before is accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. There was also much discussion regard- 
ing the finances of the association and machinery 
was set in motion which will, in the opinion of the 
executive committee, provide ample funds for all 
activities of this organization. Details remain to 
be worked out, however, and until this has been ac- 
complished the association has no announcement to 
make in regard thereto. 

F. R. Gadd, former assistant to the president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, will 
come to Memphis in the near future and will have 
charge of the statistical department of the con- 
solidated organization. The stock and sales reports 
of the latter will be continued as heretofore, be- 


cause they have proved such a valuable feature. 
The open competition plan of the old Hardwood 
Manutacturers’ Association will be used but will 
not be compulsory. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will cease to exist this midnight and after 
Jan. 1 there will be only one association represent- 
ing hardwood manufacturers of this country, the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
The executive committee and members of the as- 
sociation generally feel that the year will be one 
of great accomplishments and that substantial 
progress will be made, in the solution of the prob- 
lems confronting hardwood lumber manufacturers 
in all parts of the country. One hundred members 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association have 
already become members of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and they are 
showing to the latter the same loyalty they mani- 
fested in the ease of the former. Officials believe 
that ‘‘in union there is strength’’ and just now 
there is a universal feeling among the membership 
that, with the services of two such able men as 
John M. Pritchard and F. R. Gadd, the association 
should render even greater service in behalf of the 
hardwood lumber manufacturers than heretofore. 
The greatest possible harmony exists among the 
membership and, unless all signs fail, the manu- 
facturing industry will be both better protected 
and better served than ever before. 





Abandoning Old Headquarters 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 31.—F. R. Gadd, assist- 
ant to the president of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States, now manager 
of the Open Competition Plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
from Memphis this afternoon and closed the Cin- 
cinnati office of the old association. For the pres- 
ent the location will be retained until arrangement 
can be made at Memphis for the force of clerks 
engaged in the compilation of the open competition 
statistics, when five of them, headed by former 
Assistant Secretary Gohn, will be transferred. It 
is desired that there shall be no lapse in the in- 
formation which has been supplied to members on 
stocks and prices as well as market conditions. 

Also, the inspectors will make their headquarters 
here for a while, and that work will be continued 
under the rules of the old Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States until the 
new rules of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association are formulated and reported, 
which is expected about the end of January, the 
limit of time allowed the committee on inspection 
to complete that work. Officials of the old agso- 
ciation consider they had the best inspection rules 
in the hardwood field but did not claim perfection, 
and the new rules will contain some modifications 
based on the experience gathered by the inspectors 
of the old association. 

Mr. Gadd will leave here Jan. 3 for Memphis, 
where he will establish his home, leaving the work 
here in charge of Mr. Gohn until the transfer of all 
statistical facilities to Memphis has been com- 
pleted. Much of the furniture and other equipment 
of former headquarters has already been disposed 
of either by sale or removal to Memphis, and it is 
hoped to have the work of the open competition 
plan established in Memphis in two or three weeks, . 
while the inspection force will leave here soon after 
Feb. 1. 

Mr. Gadd expects to give much of his time for 
some time to travel over hardwood territory, visit- 
ing not only members of the association in the 
interest of the open competition plan but also 
manufacturers of hardwood not yet in the associa- 
tion fold. It was largely his activity among the 
members of the old association that carried its 
membership bodily into the new association, and he 
plans to keep up contact with them as well as make 
acquaintance with all other members. He is a firm 
believer in personal work and is confident the mem- 
bership of the association can be increased. He 
is very optimistic of the future of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association under the 
reorganization and planned expansion of activities, 
and purposes to do what he can to help make it one 
of the leading forces in the lumber industry and 
not only the leader in the hardwood field. He has 
made many friends in Cincinnati who regret that 
he could not maintain permanent headquarters here 
for his work, but who wish him the best wherever 
he goes. 
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COAST MANUFACTURERS EXPECT BIG TRADE 


Steps Taken to Increase Structural and Engineering Uses of Fir— High Wages Cause Serious Production 
Problems—Railroad Administration Urged to Resume Coast Buying 


Tacoma, WASsH., Dec. 27.—Members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in large numbers 
assembled at the Tacoma Hotel here this after- 
noon for the regular monthly meeting of the 
association and its final meeting for 1918, which 
was replete with interesting addresses and im- 
portant action. Reports were received from the 
association’s representatives who have recently 
been representing the organization in the East 
and at Washington and a most interesting and 
pointed, altho brief talk was made by Gen. 
Brice P. Disque, who told the lumbermen plain- 
ly that it was up to them to solve their prob- 
lems with the aid of the Government to continue 
in operation to tide labor over the reconstruc- 
tion period, as the lumber they would make would 
find a ready sale in the very near future accord- 
ing to all indications. 

An incident in Gen. Disque’s address was his 
reading of an extract from an article in a coast 
lumber trade journal criticising as somewhat 
idealistic his plans for old age pensions for the 
members of the Loyal Legion of which he is at 
the head. He demanded a statement from the 
lumbermen present as to whether the article 
expressed their views, saying that if it did he 
would not attempt to carry on the Loyal Legion. 
He was strongly and unanimously indorsed, how- 
ever, and the incident passed over. 

Expressions of members present and letters 
read indicated a strong belief in a great lum- 
ber demand to be experienced in the very near 
future, probably in three or four months, and 
it was the disposition expressed to sit tight, con- 
tinuing operations on a moderate basis and await 
a surely forthcoming demand for the products 
of the mills on the north coast. It was pointed 
out that fir lumber was given a vast amount 
of advertising thru the war uses to which it has 
been put and that the future outlook is ex- 
ceedingly bright. In this connection the as- 
sociation decided to establish an office in New 
York and place there in charge a competent 
engineer to further the interests of fir lum- 
ber for structural and engineering purposes under 
the direction of an exploitation committee of the 
association. 

While the general sentiment was that the 
present is a critical time everyone was cptimis- 
tic as to the future, and the policy of planning 
together and working solidly thru the strong 
organization that the war effort has brought 
about will be followed to tide the lumber in- 
dustry over the quiet period and into the business 
activity that is certain to come about before 
long. 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent R. H. Burnside and in the absence of Sec- 
retary R. B. Allen in the East, Assistant Sec- 
retary R. D. Brown acted in his place. 

Mr. Burnside remarked upon the large at- 
tendance at this holiday time, attributing it to 
war activities bringing lumbermen closer to- 
gether. This would result, he believed, in the 
industry ever afterwards working more _har- 
moniously. 


Putting Efficiency into Cost Accounts 


He announced that the association has em- 
ployed permanently the Emerson Co. to handle 
the cost accounting work, which has so well been 
started by its representative, C. D. Moore. 

An uniform system of accounting has now.been 
adopted, and approved by expert accountants, 
and is soon to be submitted to members for ap- 
proval. Mr. Moore, who has devoted several 
months to the work, addressed the meeting, and 
explained in a general way, the uniform system 
that he has worked out. He said it was planned 
to have a system by which one good bookkeeper 
could keep the books of a concern cutting 50,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually. The system, 
he said, would be formally approved by a com- 
mittee of three lumbermen, consisting of F. H. 
Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash., W. B. Nettleton, 
Seattle, and C. H. Watzek, of Wauna, Ore., to- 
gether with three expert accountants, and Mr. 
Moore. It will later be presented to members. 

At the suggestion of Ed. R. Hogg, of Seattle, 
a vote of thanks to the trustees of the asso- 
ciation, for this, one of the most practical and 
constructive things the association had _ ac- 
complished. 

A resolution, presented by the trustees, read 
by R. D. Brown, assistant secretary, was adopt- 
ed, protesting against the present war power 
possessed by the Railroad Administration to 





change rates without giving shippers the right 
to hold them up pending approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as during pre-war 
times. The resolution urged the adoption of a 
measure introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Cummings, which would cure this 
evil. 


Low Price Railroad Buying Must Reduce Wages 


President Burnside pointed out the almost 
critical situation prevailing in the lumber in- 
dustry by the sudden stopping of the Govern- 
ment’s war purchases, leaving the cost of labor 
fixed by the Loyal Legion, yet with the price of 
the product decreasing. He said there is no 
desire to lower wages if some other solution of 
the problem can be found. To avoid a loss in 
operating, logging camps quite generally and 
many mills have closed down. This makes it 
hard for labor. The primary cause of the de- 
sire to hold the market where it has been is 
that wages may be maintained at least while 
the reconstruction period is being passed. He 
asked that the speakers of the afternoon give 
freely and frankly their views of the situation 
the industry confronts. 

President Burnside told of the honor con- 
ferred on J. J. Donovan of Bellingham, Wash., 
at the National meeting in Chicago, Nov. 22, 
by his being made chairman of the resolutions 
committee there. 

Being called upon, Mr. Donovan said what 
was accomplished by him at Chicago was due 
to the support given him by the strong men who 
accompanied him from this association. The 
vital thing today is to maintain the present 
wage scale until the cost of living is reduced, 
he declared, and it is plain that lumber can 
not be made and piled up in the yard at the 
present cost until there is a demand for it. 
Prosperity depends on the state of mind of the 
farmers and other buyers in the territory where 
coast lumber finds its market. It is a question 
when they will feel like using the money they 
have made during the war period in building 
improvements. In the meantime mill men must 
hold their prices and operate as much as possible 
to help labor. 

Regarding the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association meeting, he said there had been 
a feeling of apprehension regarding the Na- 
tional association due largely to misunderstand- 
ing, but as a result of the masterly handling 
of the matter by President Burnside and others 
from the West a harmonious feeling had been 
brought about that was truly wonderful. 

Mr. Donovan told of the results of the At- 
lantie City meeting of business interests called 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It was a remarkable meeting of 5,000 
business men of the nation. A number of very 
important addresses were made by men big in 
industry and big in brains. Mr. Donovan’s 
brief but pointed account of the Atlantie City 
meeting was loudly applauded. 


Urges Change in Railroad Buying Methods. 


In his usual happy vein, President Burnside 
introduced A, C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., who 
had just returned from representing the lum- 
ber and wooden ship building industries at 
Washington and elsewhere in the East. He and 
Secretaries R. B. Allen and R. C. Angell ap- 
peared before the shipping, railroad, and other 
boards. The railroad board was urged to re- 
sume its lumber purchasing on the Pacific Coast 
because it was deemed necessary to maintain 
wages, the 8-hour day, and to overcome other 
handicaps the coast lumber business has to con- 
tend with. It was urged that purchases be an- 
ticipated as much as possible at the outset. 
Chairman Spence maintained the Government 
should purchase as cheaply as possible. When 
informed that lumbermen then might be forced 
to get labor in the same way, he backed up and 
asked that the matter be put in writing that it 
might be presented to Mr. McAdoo. This was 
done by Secretary Allen. The situation was also 
put up to the regional committee at Chicago. 
Mr. Dixon said he did not think any decision 
had been reached by the Railroad Administra- 
tion in the matter, but it is necessary that the 
lumber interests be on their guard. He de- 
clared the proposed plan of the railroads is not 
fair nor just for their rates are fixed by them- 
selves, yet they propose to force lumber prices 
down at this critical period. 


Mr. Dixon also related their experience with 
the United States Shipping Board and the Ore- 
gon and Washington congressional delegations. 
The ship builders had been told previously that 
regardless of the ending of the war there would 
be a world’s shortage of ships and that con- 
tracts would not be cancelled. This was put 
up to the board, and it was thought that the 
case was won and that the contracts would be 
reinstated. The decision, however, was put off 
for a week it was announced, but more time has 
gone by and no contracts have been reinstated. 
The question is now what is to be done. Per- 
sonally he is going to close his largest mill be- 
cause he does not know what to do with the 
lumber. He regretted it from a labor stand- 
point but he could not pile up lumber in the 
yard at present cost with no knowledge of what 
is to become of it. 

At the suggestion of Maj. E. G. Griggs a stand- 
ing vote of thanks was extended to Messrs. Don- 
ovan and Dixon for their excellent work for 
the industry. 


Mills Must Not Quit in Low Profit Period 


Gen. Brice P. Disque, who did such great 
work in charge of the airplane spruce and fir 
production work and as head of the Loyal Legion, 
was greeted by the members of the association 
all standing when he arose to address the meet- 
ing after being presented by President Burnside. 
At the outset the general criticised an article 
in a coast lumber trade journal which pointed 
out that the war being over, conditions brought 
about by Gen. Disque together with his plans 
for the future handling of labor might be con- 
sidered too idealistic. 

‘*T haven’t a bit of a political aspiration,’’ 
declared Gen. Disque, ‘‘and I don’t care if the 
Loyal Legion is continued or not, excepting as 
it helps the worker and the employer.’’ He 
said he hoped the lumbermen would explain 
whether the trade journal article represented 
their sentiments, for if it did he did not care to 
be further connected with the Loyal Legion. 
The American Federation of Labor, he said, was 
trying to disrupt the Loyal Legion, yet he did 
not feel the lumbermen were working in that 
direction. 

Gen. Disque said he hoped the mills would not 
close, for it would be the quickest way to re- 
duce wages—the world can go on no longer with 
industries closing when profits are threatened. 
Employers must remember that they have made 
money and when a period of no profit comes 
they must not quit. He did not know the solu- 
tion, but the lumbermen and the Government 
must work it out. He believed closer organiza- 
tion of manufacturers necessary and did not be- 
lieve any law on the statute books was intended 
to prevent lumbermen from getting a profit on 
their product that will enable them to operate 
and employ labor. He said the Government 
would not sell any of the 50,000,000 feet of logs 
and lumber it has on hand at a cent less than the 
Government established price. Lumbermen have 
a right to organize and hold their price at such 
a point that lumber ean be sold at a profit and 
decent wages be paid. No law or no jury would 
interfere with such action. Lumber is going to 
be used in large quantities and in his opinion it 
is just now a question of holding firmly for a 
while. 

He suggested possibly an arrangement with 
the Loyal Legion might be made whereby slight- 
ly lower wages might be paid temporarily with 
the understanding that wuen the price comes 
back, the wages paid to the workmen come back 
also. The uniform system of accounting would 
make possible the showing of the situation to the 
workmen. Only by means of this system could 
this be done. He declared that he believed that 
the adoption of the uniform accounting system 
to be one of the greatest forward steps the as- 
sociation has ever made, 

Gen. Disque urged the employers to get behind 
the Loyal Legion and support it and pay the 
dues as the Government can not now spend any 
money to aid it. It is entirely a work of love 
now. 

Government to Seek Full Value of Its Mills 

He said the three mills, railroads ete. built by 
the Government are to be sold ‘and he would like 
to sell them to some interests connected with 
the lumber industry in the West. If this can 


not be done, he will go East and to England to 
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sell them. The movable equipment is also to 
be sold at reasonable prices, though the Gov- 
ernment does not wish to lose more money than 
possible. 

In conclusion Gen. Disque praised the lumber- 
men for the vigorous way they went to work 
and produced the needed lumber. He said he 
did not know how long he would be on the 
coast but as long as he was he would be at 
the service of the lumbermen. 


J. H. Bloedel addressed the meeting saying 
he did not believe the lumber trade journal ar- 
ticle Gen. Disque referred to intentionally re- 
flected on Gen. Disque or his policies, but if it 
did it did not reflect the views of the lumber- 
men and they would repudiate any such idea, 
and asked that a resolution to this effect be 
properly worded and adopted. 


W. G. Cain, publisher of the West Coast Lum- 
berman, the journal in question, explained that 
the article was not an editorial but was written 
by their Portland correspondent. 


Alex Polson, Hoquiam, and Ed R. Hogg, 
Seattle, strongly endorsed the work of Gen. 
Disque, in keeping the Loyal Legion as an organ- 
ization for the mutual benefit of the employers 
and the workingmen since the close of the war. 


Maj. Griggs made a strong statement of the 
situation, declaring that Gen. Disque has shown 
himself to be the greatest friend of capital and 
labor and that it would be worth millions of dol- 
lars if Gen. Disque could be retained in charge 
of the Loyal Legion, altho such a thing would 
hardly be possible. These remarks and Gen. 
Disque and his work were unanimously endorsed 
by a rising vote. 

President Burnside said the trustees of the 
association had decided at their meeting this 
morning, that in view of the great advertising 
fir has received during the war, an exploitation 
committee will be appointed and a competent 
engineer be established in New York to exploit 
fir lumber. 


War Use Boosted Popularity Spruce and Fir 


Ralph C. Angell, secretary of the spruce di- 
vision of the association’s work, who has been 
in Washington for several months, and who 
leaves the association the first of the year, told 
of some of the work he has been doing. Much 
progress has been made in getting fir and spruce 
into more general use in places where it has 
not heretofore been called for. His major effort 
was in lining up spruce and fir for crating re- 
quirements, which were found to be enormous. 
In Detroit alone, a million feet a day was used 
for crating. He especially complimented Chas. 
Edgar, director of lumber, and his staff, and 
particularly Harry Aldrich, for the kindly and 
fair treatment accorded the Coast lumber asso- 
ciation workers in Washington. He said Coast 
woods are becoming popular in eastern consum 
ing centers, particularly in Philadelphia, where 
so much fir has been used in the ship building 
industry. Mr. Angell was enthusiastic about 
New York where, he says, within a radius of 20 
miles of that city, 15 per cent of the lumber 
made in the United States is consumed. He be- 
lieves that Coast lumber has a great future along 
the Atlantic Coast, and that the war has already 
introduced and advertised it. The lumber, how- 
ever, must be made as they want it there, to 
meet competition. A great deal of free adver- 
tising has been obtained and in the Kast fir is 
now generally spelled ‘‘fir.’’ As he is now 
leaving the association, Mr. Angell thanked the 
association and Gen. Disque for the pleasant re- 
lations that have existed between him and them 
during his service of the last year. 


Sit Tight on Prices as Big Demand Is Sure 


President Burnside announced that the Fir 
Production Board has been incorporated by the 
West Coast association so that the name might 
not be used by private interests. Articles of 
incorporation have been filed both in Oregon and 
Washington. 

Mr. Bloedel pointed out the changed sentiment 
regarding business codperation, the Government 
requiring such compact and elose organization, 
thru which to place its orders during the war 
period. He was optimistic regarding the future 
lumber demand thruout this country, that is 
soon to make its appearance. The 1918 wheat 
crop amounted to one billion bushels, which at 
present prices foretells a great domestic build- 
ing campaign the coming year. There may be a 
quiet demand during the next two or three 
months of the transition period. Then the whole 
world will want and require lumber. The ton- 
nage will be furnished and by early spring there 
will not be lumber enough, in Mr. Bloedel’s opin- 
ion, to supply the demand. 

It was suggested that the Fir Production Board 
be used in securing large orders and allocating 
them to the mills, and all present expressed their 


willingness to do business thru it, particularly 
the sales to the railroads. At Mr. Bloedel’s sug- 
gestion the trustees of the association were in- 
structed to work out a plan for handling the 
railroad and shipping board business thru the 
Fir Production Board. 

A. J. Taylor, sales manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser mills at Cloquet, Minn., told of the de- 
struction by fire last November of mills and lum- 
ber at Cloquet. Their loss of lumber alone was 
100,000,000 feet. He believed after three or four 
months there will be the greatest demand for 
lumber ever seen. In the meantime be coun- 
selled a ‘‘hold fast’’ policy. 

The meeting was in every way full of inter- 
est and marked action by the association that 
will have an important bearing on the future of 
the industry on the north Coast. 
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INAUGURATE A TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Dee. 30.—A new feature of the 
service to the members of the Association Cooper- 
age Industries of America is a traffic department 
claim bureau, the creation of which is announced 
in a bulletin issued by V. W. Krafft, secretary. 


The work is explained by Mr. Krafft as follows: 

Recognizing the necessity of affording our members 
the greatest possible service in traffic matters and 
realizing that — of our members are not fully 
equipped to determine for themselves the correctness 
or incorrectness of transportation charges assessed 
against their shipments, we have been accumulating 
a tariff file and are now in a position to audit freight 
bills and file for account of our members claims for 
overcharges, loss and damage etc. 

It is our purpose to render this service on the basis 
of actual cost. Further details will be announced 
shortly. In the meantime we are prepared to proceed 
with this work. It is our aim to make this service an 
important part of our traffic department activities and 
we feel that it will be of especial benefit to many of 
our members. 


Announcement is made also that at a meeting 
in Memphis of the coiled elm hoop group of the 
association a resolution was unanimously adopted 
advocating the immediate return, under proper 
regulations, of railroads to private ownership. 

Communications have been received from the 
conservation division and the wood: products sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board, as well as from 
Bernard Baruch, chairman, expressing their ap- 
preciation of the codperation and loyal support of 
the association in carrying forward the work of 
the War Industries Board. 





CLUB ACTIVITIES BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


LIARS’ CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL MEET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—The piece de resistance 
of the fifteenth annual meeting of the Liars’ Club, 
an organization composed of the hardwood sales- 
men of St. Louis, was the presentation of a ‘‘thrill- 
ing melo-drama’’ in four acts, entitled ‘‘ Advane- 
ing Backward,’’ in which all of the members and 
their invited guests took parts. The meeting was 
held at the American Annex Hotel last Saturday 
afternoon. 

The Liars’ Club is unique in the lumber industry. 
It meets but once a year, some time between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. But there is usually enough 
fun crowded into that one session to last until 
next year. At Saturday’s meeting there was a 
dinner, a cabaret, and then the play, which was a 
scream from start to finish. 

The membership of the Liars’ Club numbers 
forty-five. The following officers were reélected: 
R. A. Ferry, of the Arkla Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., president; Ralph Warner, of the Warner 
Lumber Co., secretary and treasurer; and F. E. 
Sommers, of the American Hardwood Lumber Co, 
vice president. A beautiful loving cup was pre- 
sented to Mr. Ferry, who has been president for 
about six terms. A. H. Bohn, of the Waldstein 
Lumber Co., one of the founders, was unable to be 
present. Besides the officers, those present were: 
Fred Christmann, Martin Beckemeyer, E. W. Wiese, 
R. C. Bramlitt, Frank Satterwhite, F. H. Smith, 
William Druhe, C. Behrens, John O’Reilly, H. 
Mossberger, W. Kaltoff, Alex Krug and L. M. 
Tully. 





CLUB NOMINATES OFFICERS 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dee. 30.—The Baltimore Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Club, which will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Old Colony Club, in the South- 
ern Hotel, Jan. 7, will be called on to vote for the 
following ticket put up by a nominating commit- 
tee: President, R. Baldwin Homer, of the R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co.; vice president, Lewis Dill, of 
Lewis Dill & Co., and secretary-treasurer, W. 8. 
Henderson, Greenleaf Johnson & Co. ‘There is 
every expectation that this ticket will be elected. 





STARTS AN ENERGETIC SEASON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—Thomas C. Whitmarsh, 
newly elected president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
chance of St. Louis, has issued to members an 
appeal for their support in his desire to bring all 
of the lumbermen of St. Louis together for the 
common good. The letter follows: 


In accepting the presidency of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis I did so with the desire to bring 
all of the lumbermen of St. Louis together and give 
value received for the dues you are paying to the ex- 
change. With your help I know [f can do so, and this 
letter is an appeal for your support. We have a great 
and useful organization, but I am sure that the St. 
Louis lumbermen have not given it the helping hand 
they should. This is the day of organization; the 
Government has so acknowledged, and it is very essen- 
tial that we stand together for the just rights of our 
industry. 

Another thing, I think that the social side of busi- 
ness life in St. Louis has been neglected by the ex- 
change, and I consider that side very necessary, as we 
can do business together better when we know each 
other, 

The railroad situation is demanding our attention 
daily and in this connection, as an association, we can 
stop a great many unjust discriminations against our 
business. 

Some of the divisions have been very active while 
others have not, and it is my desire to make the ex- 
change so useful that all will take an active part and 
it will be profitable and a pleasure to belong to it. The 
next few years will be prosperous years for the build- 


ing trade and the lumbermen will share in this pros- 
perity. The period of readjustment will soon be over 
and then we will come into our own. 

Boost the exchange—bring in new members and let 
us be ready when prosperity comes. 





COMMITTEES TO BE REAPPOINTED 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 30.—The next regular 
meeting of the Evansville Lumberman’s Club will 
be held at the Hotel McCurdy on Jan. 14 and at 
that time President Waltman will appoint his 
standing committees. It is expected that most of 
the present committees will be re-appointed in view 
of the fact that they have rendered splendid serv- 
ice during the last year. At this meeting a report 
for the past year will be made by the secretary 
and treasurer, William 8S. Partington, who was re- 
élected to his position at the last meeting. John C. 
Keller, who has been traffic manager of the club 
since it was organized about fourteen years ago, 
will be re-appointed by President Waltman. 





EXCHANGE ELECTION IN PROSPECT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—The annual election 
of the Lumber Trade Exchange-Division A (retail- 
ers)—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
will be held at the office of the Exchange in the 
Syndicate Trust Building on Jan. 15, when diree- 
tors will be chosen for the coming year. The nom- 
inating committee has selected the following from 
whom seven directors will be elected: 

A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler Lumber Co.; Louis Essig, 
Essig Lumber Co. ; Joseph O’Neil, Henry O’Neil Lumber 
Co.; J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co. ; I. R. L. Wiles, 
Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. ; Julius Seidel, Seidel Lum- 
ber Co.; James Prendergast, Prendergast Lumber Co., 
and Fred Moehlenbrock, Charles Naber & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. 

The meetings of the retailers have been post- 
poned until further notice on account of the hol- 
idays. 





TO FILL HIGH OFFICE IN HOO-HOO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—As an aftermath of 
the very successful concatenation held by Hoo-Hoo 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., Dec. 18, announcement of the 
appointment of George W. Phalin as vicegerent 
snark for the northern district of Alabama has 
been made by E. D. Tennant, secretary and treas- 
urer of the order. Mr. Phalin is head of the Phalin 
Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., and his appoint- 
ment is in recognition of the efficient work he 
has been doing in behalf of Hoo-Hoo. The recent 
Tuscaloosa concatenation was the largest that had 
been held by the order for about a year, twenty- 
one kittens having been admitted. 

Mr. Tennant also announces the creation of two 
districts in California to take the place of the one 
formerly known as the valley district. One of the 
new districts will be known as the San Joaquin, 
of which George Cottrell, of the Valley Lumber 
Co., Fresno, has been made vicegerent snark; and 
the other, Sacramento, of which F, E. Conner, 
manager of the Sacramento Lumber Co., and presi- 
dent of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, will be vicegerent snark. Mr. Conner was 
vicegerent for the old valley district. 





SPEAKING oF filing systems, a review of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S reference file recently 
disclosed a copy of the ‘‘Caterpillar Times,’’ the 
house organ of the Holt Manufacturing Co., filed 
under ‘‘Diseases and Insect Pests.’’ However, 
the Germans may have felt that way about the 
caterpillar ‘‘tanks,’’ 
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Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





“Service’’ Will Be Featured at Ohio Meeting—Connecticut Convention Post- 
poned—Coast Loggers to Hear of Mechanical Faller 


Jan. 7—Baltimore Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Jan. 7—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 8—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—Shin- 
gle Branch, New Washington Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Jan. 8-9—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Jan. 8-10—Master Builders’ Association of Wisconsin, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Jan. 9—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Union League, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 10—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), 
Toronto, Can. 

Jan. 10-11-— -Appalachian Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Lexington, 

Jan. 11—Loggers’ Information Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Jan. 14—Mississippi Valley Export Conference, New 
Orleans, La. 

Jan, 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 15—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jan, 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 16-17—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Elks’ Club, East St. Louis, Il. 

Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jan. 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jan, 17—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Phoenix 


Jan. 17—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, Mont. 

Jan, 20—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

Jan. 21-22—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 21-283—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State 
of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, State 
Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 

Jan, 21-283—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 21-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan, 22-23—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 22-28—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 22-283—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan, 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada), Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. 

Jan. 28—Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jan. 28-29—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 29—St. Maurice Forest Protective Association 
(Ltd.), Windsor Hotel, Quebec, Que. 

Jan. 29-80—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors to form national association. Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 29-81—Southwestern Lumbermen's Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 81—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Feb. —Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 4-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 4-5—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash Door Salesmen, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 5-6—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Keokuk, lowa, 

Feb. 5-6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Board 
of Trade, St. John, zB. 

Feb. 5-7—West Virginia Lumber & aed Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. 

Feb. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors is: New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 11-12—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Feb. 12—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Clinton. 

Feb. 12-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Feb. 18-14—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Julian Hotel, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D 

Feb, 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

Feb. 20-21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Owyhee, Boise, Idaho. 

Feb. 24-27—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass, 

Feb. 25-26—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 27—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 


Association, 


Grunewald 


March 5-6—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 


March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


March ~—New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham. 


March 11—-North Idaho Forestry Association. 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 





SERVICE TO BE KEYNOTE OF EXHIBIT 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 30.—The thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, to be held at the Hotel Gib- 
son, Cincinnati, Jan. 16 to 18, will emphasize the 
feature of service in all its exhibits. The Lumber 
Merchants’ Service Exhibit, which will be held in 
connection with the convention, will offer an op- 
portunity to firms to participate. Its exhibits com- 
mittee, composed of George KE. Fern, L. P. Lewin, 
J. H. Doppes and Findley M. Torrence, welcomes 
displays of merchandising wares and offers the 
best of facilities to would-be exhibitors. A new and 
exclusive ‘‘uniform booth’’ with green walls and 
white woodwork will be used in the convention 
hall, which will show off the wares to the most 
favorable advantage. Reservations for booths will 
be made by George K. Fern, chairman of the ex- 
hibit committee, who is issuing a circular covering 
all the details and requirements, for the informa- 
tion of those who wish to enter exhibits of wood 
products. 





CONNECTICUT MEETING DATE CHANGED 


NEw HaAvEN, Conn., Dee. 30.—The directors of 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
have changed the date of the annual convention 
of the organization from Feb. 19, the date 
previously announced, to Thursday, Feb. 27, in 
order to permit the presence of Douglas Malloch, 
‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

The association announces with sorrow the death 
of its president, William N. Keogh, of Stamford, 
Dee. 21. 





FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
THREE RIvERS, QUE., Dec. 30.—The St. Maurice 
Forest Protective Association (Ltd.) will hold its 
annual meeting at the Windsor Hotel in Quebec 
on Jan, 29, according to notice sent out by Seere- 
tary Hy Sorguis, of this city. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION RESUMES 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 30.—The Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, which has not had a 
meeting for several months owing to the press of 
war work, will resume its regular monthly meetings 
at the Mason Hotel on Jan. 10. 








TO TELL ABOUT MECHANICAL FALLER 

PORTLAND, ORrE., Dec. 30.—The Pacifie Log- 
ging Congress is to hear about a new mechan- 
ical faller for loggers. George L. Kraber, manager 
of the Shipbuilders’ Pneumatic Tool Co., Port- 
land, the inventor of a mechanical planer for ship 
builders, will tell about a new tool the company 
has designed to fall and buck timber with com- 
pressed air power. His letter, showing that head- 
way is being made, reads: 

We have discussed the possibility of using our motor 
design for a tool for falling timber, and are now design- 
ing a tool for this purpose. We appreciate the needs of 
such a device and feel confident that we can bring out 
a successful machine, 

The seeretary of the congress, George M. Corn- 
wall, advises that a definite date has not yet been 
set for the tenth session, to be held in Portland. 





BUILDERS ARRANGING ANNUAL 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 30.—The eighth annual 
convention of the National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges will be held in Milwaukee Feb. 24 to 
27, under the auspices of the Master Builders’ 
Association of Wisconsin and the Milwaukee Build- 
ers & Traders’ Exchange, as originally planned. 
The convention had been postponed because of 
the war, but the signing of the armistice and the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe determined the 
executive committee of the national association to 
go ahead with the convention as planned. 

A meeting was held at the Builders & Traders’ 
Exchange attended by C. A. Dubel, of Sioux City, 
Towa, second vice president of the national associ- 
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ation; Frank Cleveland, convention secretary of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, and rep- 
resentatives of ihe Master Builders’ Association of 
Wisconsin and the local builders and traders’ ex- 
change, at which it was determined that the con- 
vention headquarters should be at the Wisconsin 
hotel and the sessions at the auditorium. 

Five hundred delegates are expected from out- 
side Milwaukee, and every branch of the builder’s 
trade will be represented, as well as dealers in all 
kinds of building materials. 

The joint executive committee from the Master 
Builders’ Association and the Milwaukee Builders 
& Traders’ Exchange for the arrangements and 
management of the convention has been selected as 
follows: Chairman, Robert L. Reisinger; secre- 
tary, Frank Cleveland; William F. Eichfeld, John 
A. Dahlman, W. H. Pipkorn, O. H. Ulbricht, Will- 
iam G. Williams and John Diercksmeier. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION PLANS 

New Or.EANS, LA., Dee. 30.—The Southern Pine 
Association announces that its annual meeting will 
be held at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, on 
Feb. 25-26 next. No announcement of the pro- 
gram is available as yet. 

The export committee of the association has 
issued a call for a meeting of southern pine manu- 
facturers to be held at the Chisea Hotel, Memphis, 
on Jan. 21, to discuss export market conditions, 
and in particular to consider plans for organization 
of an export selling agency under the provisions of 
the Webb bill. As the southern pine lumbermen in 
general are deeply interested in the post-war de- 
velopment of export trade, a large attendance is 
desired and expected. The North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation and Georgia-Florida association have been 
asked to send delegates. N. C. Brown, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 
was one of the four lumber commissioners sent 
abroad to study lumber trade conditions, will ad- 
dress the Memphis meeting. Mr. Brown visited the 
Mediterranean countries—Spain, Italy and Greece 

and only recently returned from his mission 
ubroad, so that he is thoroly familiar with current 
and prospective conditions in the countries assigned 
to him. 


To Hold District Meetings 

New Or.eANs, La., Dee. 30.—The second of the 
series of district meetings of southern pine manu- 
facturers, organized by the Southern Pine Associa 
tion, will be held at Laurel, Miss., in the Pinehurst 
Hotel, on Thursday, Jan. 9, southern pine lumber- 
men in Mississippi and in that part of Louisiana 
lying east of the Mississippi River being invited to 
attend. The first of these meetings, was held re- 
cently at Montgomery, Ala., and proved both inter- 
esting and useful. Following the Laurel meeting a 
third conference will be held at Alexandria, La., 
under the joint auspices of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation and the Alexandria Lumber Exchange, 
about Jan. 15, for Louisiana lumbermen operating 
west of the Mississippi. Later it is planned to hold 
district meetings of the same character in Texas 
and Arkansas. 





CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS FOREIGN TRADE 

New Or.EANns, La., Dee. 30.—Plans for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley foreign trade conference, to be held 
in New Orleans, at the Association of Commerce 
hall, Jan. 13-14, are now being whipped into final 
shape and will be ready for announcement within 
the next few days. A. E. Pradillo, manager of the 
foreign trade department of the Association of 
Commeree, is in charge of the arrangements, under 
general direction of the association’s foreign trade 
bureau. The holidays and the ‘‘ flu’? have inter 
fered more or less with the work of preparation 
and the list of speakers is withheld until the re- 
plies to invitations sent to business leaders in other 
valley cities have been received. The indications 
point, however, to a representative attendance from 
the valley cities and a lively interest in the con- 
ference is manifest by the inquiries received regard 
ing its scope. The Southern Pine Association has 
arranged for representation and several lumber 
companies and concerns engaged in box making, 
woodworking ete. have signified their intention to 
send representatives. 





ARRANGING AN ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—The directors of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association are 
now working on the program for the January meet- 
ing here. Usually the program is complete at this 
time, but foreseeing the end of the war a couple 
of months ago the directors decided to await the 
turn of events in order better to take advantage 
of what the new situation would bring. The speak- 
ers at the meeting, it has been decided, will be 
asked to discuss largely after-the-war problems of 
interest to lumbermen. It is hoped to have as one 
of the speakers Henry Allen, editor of the Wichita 
Beacon, who tomorrow becomes governor of Kan- 
sas. Mr. Allen was a speaker at the last annual 


meeting, leaving directly afterward for France to 
do Red Cross work. While he was in France he 
was nominated and elected governor of Kansas 
without directly asking for the honor, without even 
writing a letter in his own behalf, After Mr. Al- 
len’s address to the lumbermen last year, $1,000 
was collected among the lumbermen for the Red 
Cross. Mr. Allen, if he is able to attend, will tell 
how this money was expended. 

J. R. Moorehead, seeretary of the association, 
said today: 
’ I believe we are going to have the biggest meeting 
in the history of the association. ‘This last year, «4 
many respects, has been our greatest year. For one 
thing, the membership at this time far exceeds the 
previous highest point we had reached at convention 
time, as a result of our campaign for members. 

Mr. Moorehead refused to divulge the increase in 
membership. ‘‘ We are saving that,’’ he said, ‘‘as 
one of the surprises for the convention. ’’ 





OHIO DEALERS AND SALESMEN MEET 


ToLepo, Ou10, Dee. 31.—The Union Association 
of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will meet for 
its nineteenth annual convention at the Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Jan. 16-18. The Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, following the usual 
custom, will meet at the same time gnd place. The 
Union association will give a banquet on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 15, at 8 o’clock, and will hold a 
business meeting at the Gibson Hotel on Friday 
afternoon at 2 o’elock to eleet officers. 





SHINGLE CONGRESS STIRS INTEREST 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 28.—Seeretary J. 8. Wil- 
liams has sent out notices of the annual meeting 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. It will be held on the morning 
of Jan. &, at the New Washington Hotel, im- 
mediately preceding the second annual shingle 
congress. Members will hear reports of associa 
tion activities for the old year, will be given an 
outline of work for the ensuing year, and will 
elect officers. Seeretary Williams finds much in- 
terest in the approaching shingle congress. He 
has already received a number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the contest for a $50 prize offered by the 
M. R. Smith Lumber Co., of Kansas City, on 
‘*Crimps—Their Cause and Cure.’’ There will be 
a heavy attendance from all parts of the Pacifie 
Northwest, especially from British Columbia, with 
a large proportion of the 300 mills in this see- 
tion represented. J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, will preside. 


_ oC 


PLANNING FOR BIG ENTERTAINMENT 


Burra.o, N. Y., Dee. 31.—The Buffalo Lumber 
Kixchange held a special meeting last Friday to 
talk over the entertainment that the lumber inter- 
ests here are to give to the visitors at the State 
convention of the retail association in January. 
Several lumbermen from Tonawanda and Niagara 
Falls were present, as they are to take part in this 
entertainment and to assist in giving a smoker. A 
subcommittee of local lumbermen was appointed, 
consisting of Clark W. Hurd, chairman, Albert A. 
Mason and William Henrich, which will look after 
details of the smoker. They are members of the 
regular committee, of which Charles N. Perrin is 
chairman. Mr. Mason is the local member of the 
committee which will arrange details for the meet 
ing of the lumber salesmen’s association, which has 
a membership of about 100 and which will meet 
here at the same time as the lumbermen’s conven- 
tion. 








PLAN TO ENTERTAIN DELEGATES 

CINCINNATI, On10, Dee. 31.—The entertainment 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Club of this city, 
of which L. P. Lewin is chairman, has made con- 
siderable progress with the plans for the entertain 
ment of the delegates to the convention of the Ohio 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which comes 
here for its annual meeting Jan. 16 to 18. The 
other members of the committee are Harry R. 
Browne, H. A. Holkwell, Dwight Hinckley, Joseph 
Linehan, J. J. O’Neill, W. 8. Sterrett and Newell 
Hargrave. 

Preparations are being made for the entertain- 
ment of a large gathering, as every indication 
points to an attendance of at least 1,200, including 
members of the association and their wives and rep- 
resentatives of allied interests. They will be met 
at trains with automobiles and taken to their hotels. 
To facilitate the work of the local committee there 
will be booths established at all depots, located so 
as to be seen as soon as the delegates alight from 
their trains, where they are expected to report and 
receive their assignments to autos. On the even- 
ing of Jan. 17 there will be a theater party at 
Keith’s, arrangements having been made for reser- 
vation of the entire auditorium floor. 

To complete minor details the entertainment 
committee will have a conference Jan..7 with See- 
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Write for Details 





retary Findley M. Torrence, of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, and with Thomas 
Guinlan, of the publicity department of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, which is participat- 
ing in the reception of the delegates. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS PROGRAM 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 28.—J. S. Williams, sec- 
retary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and in charge of the 
committee on arrangements, presents a program 
for the second annual meeting of the shingle 
branch to be held Jan. 8-9 at the New Washington 
Hotel, this city, that promises an interesting and 
helpful conference. 

On Wednesday afternoon Prof. Edmond S&S. 
Meany, University of Washington, Seattle, will 
speak on ‘‘ The Romance of the Shingle Industry’’; 
H. R. MacMillan, formerly head of the forest 
branch, Department of Lands of British Columbia, 
on ‘‘ The Possibilities of Exporting Shingles,’’ giv- 
ing his hearers the benefit of first-hand information 
had on a recent trip to Australasia and the Orient; 
and C., C. Chapman will have as his subject: 
‘“After Your Shingles Leave the Mill.’’ 

On Thursday morning Olaf Carlson, a pioneer 
in the industry, will give ‘‘Some Early Reminis- 
cences of the Shingle Industry’’; H. Neubert, of 
Seattle, will have as his subject ‘‘The Wholesaler’s 
Duty Toward the Shingle Industry’’; and the 
rest of the afternoon will be devoted to an open 





session to give manufacturers an opportunity to 
exchange views. 

The final session on Thursday afternoon will be 
addressed by Holgate Thomas, president, Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Co., the man whose or- 
ganizing ability welded together an industry that 
was selling below cost into one that now makes 
millions of dollars of profits; C. J. MeGrath, of 
Everett, will review his experiences as a sales 
manager with the plan of selling Rite-Grade shin- 
gles at a profit; and the secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, will speak on ‘‘The Statute of Limita- 
tions and the Shingle Industry.’’ 

The poster that was issued by the committee ad- 
vises that as Seattle hotels are crowded those wish- 
ing to attend the congress should wire in reserva- 
tions to the Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Orrawa, ONT., Dec. 30.—Plans are in the mak- 
ing for holding the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association at St. John, N. B., 
on Feb. 5 and 6, the intention being for most of the 
visitors to arrive on the afternoon of Feb. 4 in 
time to be present at the opening session the next 
morning. The annual banquet will probably be 
held on the evening of Feb. 5. Secretary Frank 
Hawkins says that he will soon be ready to an- 
nounce the complete program. 
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FLORIDA STAGES A BIG FORESTRY MEETING 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 30.—The program for 
the meeting of southern foresters to be held here at 
the Mason Hotel on Friday and Saturday, Jan, 3 
and 4, embraces a wide range of subjects vital to 
the industrial development of the South in general 
and Florida in particular, handled by men emi- 
nently qualified to discuss these subjects and par- 
ticipated in by delegates appointed by the govern- 
ors of all of the southern States and by leading 
business men in every walk of southern life. It 
will be one of the most important meetings ever 
held in Jacksonville and its purpose is to direct 
the destiny of the South’s great developed and 
undeveloped resources during the busy commercial 
years that are to follow the troublesome war-ridden 
period just past. 

Friday’s session will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of technical forestry subjects which will be 
of vital interest to timber owners, lumber manu- 
facturers, turpentine operators etc. These delib- 
erations will be presided over by Hon. H. 8. 
Graves, forester of the U. 8S. Forest Service, of 
Washington. The morning session will be called 
to order at 10 o’clock in the convention hall of 
the Mason Hotel. The governors of all southern 
States have been asked to send as delegates to this 
meeting men representing the various States’ for- 
est service and agricultural departments. Besides 
these, the Jacksonville chamber of commerce has 
invited a mass attendance of all persons interested 
directly or indirectly in these vital topics. 

The first topic to be discussed is railroad fire 
protection, the discussion to be led by Hon. J. 8. 
Peters, chief of State codperation of the Forest 
Service, of Washington. Under this head the 
following sub-topics will be discussed: 

Spark arresters and ash-pans, for wood and coal 
burners separately. What has already been accom- 
plished by the railroads and tram companies, Can the 
regulations of northern and western States be applied 
to locomotives operated with southern fuels? Possi- 
bility of practical tests of spark arresting devices by 
the U. 8. Railroad Administration and the form that 
they should take. Successful administration of spark 
arrester laws, Right of way burning. Width, method 
and season of burning, cost, effectiveness. Attitude of 
adjacent owners. Patrol, regulation of the burning, 
screening smoking cars ete. Other fire protecting 
measures, 

The afternoon session will be opened by a dis- 
cussion of the topic ‘‘ Forest Investigations,’’ led 
by Hon. Austin Cary, chief of codperation with 
private owners, of the Forest Service, Washington. 
Under this head the following sub-topics will be 
discussed : 

Relative urgency of various lines of investigation, 
data already secured and future projects; compara- 
tive cost of logging small and large timber; growth 
and yield of commercial species; slash disposal and 
relation to natural reproduction; forest statistics on 
standing timber; rate of cutting; woodworking indus- 
tries, eroism ete.; reforestation experiments at Sum- 
merville, S. C.; proposed experiments, if any, at Mc- 
Neil experiment station, Mississippi. 

Another topic, ‘‘ Publicity and Education,’’ will 
be led in discussion by E. O. Siecke, State forester, 
of College Station, Tex. Under this head the 
following sub-topics will be discussed: 

State forestry associations; value and fields of use- 
fulness; methods of organization; form of organiza- 
tion, finances etc.; southern forestry association ; is it 
desirable or necessary, as an agency for circularizing 
State legislatures and fostering sentiment in States now 
without departments of forestry? If so, relation to 
American Forestry Association; form of organization 
etc.; publicity methods; news items, bulletins, lec- 


tures, posters, novelties etc.; their relative value and 
how to increase their effectiveness; coéperation of 
other State and Federal departments; aid that may 
be given, or is given, in fire protection; forest propa- 
ganda by farm demonstrations, agents of grazing and 
soil departments, game wardens etc, 

In this connection the organization of a southern 
association of professional foresters will be urged 
and perfected if possible. 

Saturday’s session will be devoted almost exclu- 
sively to Florida conditions. Florida is one of the 
few remaining States that have no forest depart- 
ment and adequate fire protection laws, despite the 
fact that this State presents a virgin field for this 
work, being the last stand of yellow pine. Satur- 
day’s session will be presided over by J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. This session will be opened at 10 o’clock 
in the morning by a discussion of the subject 
‘¢Forestry and Forest Industries,’’? led by R. C. 
Bryant, industrial examiner in forest products, of 
the Forest Service, Washington. Under this head 
the following sub-topics will be discussed: 

Cobperation between the forester and the lumber- 
man; how it may be improved; post-war readjustment 
of conditions in the lumber industry and the part for- 
estry should play in it; forestry and the turpentine 
industry; working of small timber and second cut- 
tings, from the operators’ and the foresters’ points of 
view ; possibility of growing longleaf or slash pine on 
short rotation, with light tapping for extended period ; 
forestry and the pulp industry ; obstacles to pulp pro- 
duction and application of forestry to the industry. 

The first topic for the afternoon discussion will 
be ‘‘Cut-over Land Utilization and State Forest 
Policy,’’ led by Prof. J. G. Lee, of the Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. Under this 
head the following sub-topies will be discussed: 

Land classification ; of what value and how can it 
be done at reasonable cost and within a reasonable 
period?; available data on soil surveys, geological 
surveys, phytogeographical data etc.; grazing and re- 
forestation ; possibility of combining these uses and 
to what extent; cut-over land colonization and devel- 
opment; wet lands versus piney woods land utiliza- 
tion; land for the return-of-the-soldier movement and 
the part forestry should play ‘in it; how can lumber 
companies and others be interested in a_ scientific 
use of their land?; some recent proposed legislation 
aimed at forcing idle land into productive use; State 
acquisition of true forest soils; reasons for the step, 
how financed etc. (purchase, gift, tax, sale etc.) ; prob- 
lem of reduced local tax revenues; objects of manage- 
ment; method of administration. 

The second topic will be ‘‘A Forestry Code for 
Southern States,’’ led in discussion by H. E. 
Hardtner, president of the Urania Lumber Co., of 
Urania, La. Under this head the following sub- 
topics will be discussed: 

Forestry department ; organization ; relation to other 
States’ departments; finances and personal; fire legis- 
lation; damages, penalties, railroad fire laws ete. ; 
taxation of forest land; plantations; second growth, 
second cuttings, virgin timber, State forests. 

At a late afternoon or evening session the sub- 
ject of forestry legislation for Florida, led by the 
Florida delegates, will be discussed. It is hoped 
that a movement at this session will take concrete 
shape looking toward the appointment of a State 
forester and the passage of wise laws for the pro- 
tection of Florida’s vast timber and land interests. 

The Jacksonville chamber of commerce plans to 
take the visitors on a trip by boat up and down 
the great Jacksonville harbor during the luncheon 
hours Saturday, during which time a buffet lunch- 
eon will be served. Several other social features 
are being planned. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 








St. Louisans Plan Comprehensive Work— 


Traffic Organization to Discuss Rate and Export Matters 





NORTHERN SALESMEN MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 28.—The Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation had its annual meeting today at 112 Lumber 
Exchange, in the offices being vacated by the re- 
tail department of the Northland Pine Co. F. H. 
Flatau presided and there was a good attendance. 
The fraternal spirit and holiday levity combined 
to make the meeting informal and full of fun. 
Secretary J. F. Hayden read the minutes of the 
previous meeting twice, and stubbornly refused 
to read them again in sp‘te of repeated demands. 

T. N. Partridge, treasurer, reported a balance 
of $83.27 on hand at the last arnual meeting, in- 
creased by $90 in dues and by $41.05 surplus from 
last year’s banquet, a total of $214.32, reduced by 
expenditures of $69.30 to a present cash balance 
of $145.02. Roy Thompson reported briefly on 
the work of the flower committee. Last year’s 
entertainment committee reported thru T. M. Part- 
ridge all bills paid and a balance of $41.05 turned 
into the treasury. A letter of greeting was read 
from Fred Henry, of Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

E. H. Nolan moved that the secretary be direct- 
ed to draw up suitable resolutions on the death of 
the late Al G. Flournoy, a valued member. Two 
new members were voted in, Charles Bennett of 


Shell Rock, Iowa, and J. H. Johnson, of Minne- 
apolis. 
T. M. Partridge and H. F. Partridge were ap- 


pointed tellers for the election of officers. I. B. 
Le Vesconte was nominated for president. T, M. 
Partridge nominated George P. Thompson and two 
or three others, but all declined, and on a ballot 
Mr. Le Vesconte was unanimously elected, with 
24 votes. W. W. Vawter nominated Charles Van 
Pelt for vice president, and he was chosen unani- 
mously by a rising vote. For treasurer ‘‘Mr. 
Partridge’’ was unanimously chosen, and President 
Flatau declared that T. M. Partridge had been 
reélected. J. F. Hayden was reélected secretary. 
T. M. Partridge escorted the new president to the 
chair and Mr. Le Vesconte briefly thanked the as- 
sociation for the honor. He then announced that 
the next subject would be the annual banquet. 
There was some persiflage about having a ‘‘wet’’ 
banquet to take advantage of the last opportunity, 
but the ideas expressed finally crystallized into a 
motion to have the banquet the evening of Jan. 
13, with tickets limited to $3, and attendance re- 
stricted to lumber salesmen and to cement and 
plaster men and retail lumbermen. By another 
motion C. EK. Larned was made chairman of the 
banquet committee, with power to select his asso- 
ciates. H. F. Partridge and W. A. Smith were 
elected members of the executive committee. After 
passing resolutions of thanks to Maj. James Elwin 
for cigars furnished, and to the Northland Pine 
Co. for use of its room, the meeting adjourned. 

President Le Vesconte has reappointed Roy 
Thompson and Al Jones members of the flower com 
mittee for the year. 

Following is the resolution adopted, relating to 
the death of Albert G. Flournoy: 

Recognizing that in the death of Albert G. Flournoy 
the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Sales 
men’s Association and the lumber trade suffered a 
distinct loss ; that his qualities of heart and mind were 
such as to endear him to all with whom he came in 
contact; that as a business man and as a friend he 
commanded the respect and deep regard of his fellow 
men, we hereby extend to his wife and family our 
sincere sympathy, and the hope that the memory of his 
kindly life will support them in their grief and soften 
their sorrow. 





ST. LOUIS WHOLESALERS CONFER 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Dee. 30.—Grant R. Gloor, of the 
Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., newly elected chair- 
man of Division B (southern pine wholesalers) of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, presided 
for the first time at a meeting of the division last 
Friday. Because of the influenza epidemic: this 
was the first time the wholesalers had gotten to- 
gether for more than a month. The new chairman 
announced that some of the matters he intended to 
bring up from time to time were those of handling 
cars unjustly refused, the reduction of demurrage 
rates, and the refusal of mills unjustly to fill ac- 
cepted orders. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., new president of the Ex- 
change, spoke of the benefits to be had from or- 
ganization and asked for the support and codpera- 
tion of all. C. K. McClure, retiring chairman, made 
a report on the trip of the wholesalers’ delegation 
to the mass meeting of lumbermen in Chicago in 
November. A vote of thanks was given Mr. Mc- 
Clure for the good service rendered and the faith- 


ful manner in which he had protected the interests 
of the wholesale lumber business. 





COMING HARDWOOD TRAFFIC MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 30.—There will be two 
big outstanding features of the annual of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, which will 
begin with a luncheon at the Hotel Gayoso at 
12:30 Tuesday, Jan. 7. 

One is discussion by the association of the pro- 
posed radical advances in freight rates from west 
side points to destinations in Central Freight As- 
sociation and Eastern Trunk Line territory, includ- 
ing Canada, and mapping out a plan of action for 
the forthcoming conference at St. Louis, one week 
later, Jan. 14. These advances range from 1 to 
1%e a hundred pounds and the association be- 
lieves that it will be able to prevent such a radical 
increase. 

The other is the report of the committee charged 
with launching an export department to have 
charge of foreign and coastwise movements of 
hardwood lumber and forest products. There are 
fifteen members of this committee, three compos- 
ing the executive committee and the other twelve 
acting in an advisory capacity. The object of the 
export department will be facilitating as well as 
cheapening the cost of overseas shipments thru 
handling rates, charters, bookings, forwarding and 
other processes incident thereto. The association 
estimates that it will be able to control 90 percent 
of the hardwood lumber and forest products ex- 
ported from the United States thru its more than 
300 members in all parts of the hardwood produc- 
ing territory. 

Officials of the association are in touch with 8. 
Davies Warfield, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities, and Lu- 
ther M. Walter, of Louisville, Ky., former attorney 
of this association, with a view to securing an ad- 
dress for this meeting. It is announced today 
that one or the other will be present. 

It is also announced that on Tuesday evening, 
at the Hotel Gayoso, there will be a joint banquet 
given by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion and the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. An 
interesting program will be rendered. A number 
of prominent members of both organizations will 
be called on for brief talks. The newly elected 
officers of the club will be installed at this meet- 
ing, as the regular meeting scheduled for Jan. 4 
has been postponed to Jan. 14. Mr. Townshend 
said today that indications pointed to an unusually 
large attendance because of the importance of the 
meeting itself and because of the rapid growth in 
membership—a growth which has exceeded by 66% 
percent that of any previous year, 100 against 39. 

Features of the meeting also will be the address 
of President Stark and the report of James H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager. 


Present officers of the association, including 
James EK, Stark, president; R. L. Jurden, first vice 
president, and F. B, Robertson, second vice presi- 
dent, will be elected to succeed themselves for 
1919 at the annual meeting. Seven directors for 
three years who will be chosen at the same time 
are: 

Charles Dugger, Hudson & Dugger Co., Memphis; 
George C. Ehemann, George C. Ehemann Co., Memphis ; 
T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons, Louisville, Ky. ; 
S. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis; C. H. 
Sherrill, Sherrill Hardwood Co., Maryville, La.: Max 
Miller, Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, Ark., and W. A. 
Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Co., Memphis. 

W. B. Morgan, president of the Morgan Veneer 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., will be elected to serve as a 
director for one year to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of F. L. Gregory, of the Bliss-Cook Co. 

The association is congratulating itself on secur- 
ing the services of Mr. Stark as its head for an- 
other year. He is just now completing his second 
term as president and his friends believe that he 
will be able to render more effective service than 
any other member that could have been elevated 
to that position. 

The treasurer will be elected by the directors, 
who will also choose the secretary-manager, and it 
is a certainty that J. H. Townshend will succeed 
himself in the latter capacity. He is regarded by 
the directors, by members, and by all who know 
him as the most able man that could be secured 
for the work he has to perform. He has the con- 
fidence of the officials of the U, 8. Railroad Admin- 
istration, the respect of railroad men everywhere, 
and above all he has a quiet, effective way about 
him that brings results out of almost everything 
he undertakes, 
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Save from eons to $3.00 on every car of 
lumber loaded or unloaded by the use of 
Dow Gravity Carriers. They pay for 
themselves in a few months. Send for 
complete information. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Incorporated 


Louisville, - . Kentucky 
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and Barrel Factory 


Port Wentworth, Savannah, Ga. 


Annouces that its Plant for making machinery- 
made slack barrels is now complete and oper- 
ating. To pack and unpack this Factory's 
Barrels, the only tool necessary is a screw- 
driver. Its patented removable head needs 
no coopering, and the barrel can be used 
many times. 


The Factory is now prepared to 


Deliver in Quantities 


containers for produce, flour, fish, meats, ce- 
ment, etc. 


Port Wentworth has the Savannah, 





a Georgia, freight rates, 
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The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tab of specimens, Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 





Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


1108 
S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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2 Two connecting rooms 
, with bath, Per day. 
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4 persons, $7 to $12 

J 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 
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TOTING THE TRAIL TO THE BATTLEFRONT 


Douglas Malloch, author of the new Kiplingesque 
book of verse, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ was, hke 
many more Ame ricans, in Paris when the world 
‘war broke out. His songs and yarns now are 
serving to cheer the ‘‘forest engineers,’’ and the 
lumberjacks, foresters and sawmill hands who have 
- gone to the front. There are plenty of lumber- 
jacks who never heard of Tennyson, but who ¢an 
recite Malloch to you by the yard, and ‘‘Tote- 
road and Trail’’ will serve to remind many a 
man in khaki of his work in the American woods. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


FITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine Is a real Cork Pine  —.zameaea 
Vasstas Mill and Pattern Work, E 


At our various mill connections we own a carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at *.enox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton. Fla. 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 


White Pine 
OREGON STOCKS 


(LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














SOUL 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
_ HEMLOCK HARDWOODS | — 
| PITTSBURGH, PA. 
uA 

GET OUR 


SExeven BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


ol Bldg., 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pir;SpurcH PA. 





























William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS ; 














ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY 


Hallowell & Souder, Harrison Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE EASY ROAD. 
Some people like the prairie state 
Without a hump or hollow, 
With just a highway long an’ 
Across the world to follow, 
With never not a hill to climb 
Nor timber go a-trailin’— 
With never nothin’ all the time 
But plain an’ easy sailin’. 


straight 


Up here the country’s rather rough, 
The roads are few an’ narrow; 

A man has got to be as tough 
An’ nimble as a sparrow. 

There’s rocks an’ stones along the way 
An’ rivers to git over; 

You see more thistles ev’ry day 
Than ever any clover. 


The roads of life are like the roads 
Of earth, the way they vary; 

An’ some of us have got the loads, 
An’ some have none to carry. 

Some thorofares are tempest-torn 
An’ others built of gravel— 

For some to rocky roads are born, 
An’ some the smooth to travel. 


The prairie road is level, wide, 
An’ mighty easy goin’, 

With painted signs on either side, 
An’ roses by it growin’, 

The prairie highway hain’t a tree 
Or rock your courage testin’; 

An easy highway it must be— 
An’ darned uninterestin’. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

Warersury, CONN., Dee. 17.—The Waterbury 
Lumber Co. is going to move—not away from 
Waterbury, which would never be permitted, but 
to a new 14-acre tract on East Aurora Street. It 
is on the Watertown branch of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and there will be abundant 
trackage right into the yard. Stock is now being 
hauled out there from the old yard on Meadow 
Street, and in the spring the rest of it will be 
moved, a two-deek shed erected, dry-kiln, new 
millwork plant, cement house and other things 
built, and altogether a model retail lumber estab 
lishment created. Real estate where the yard is 
now has become so valuable that every time a 
man sets his foot on the ground he covers up $28.11 
worth of it, or, if it is us, $37.88 worth. So the 
Waterbury Lumber Co. sold a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth and got ready to move. If it 
hires the same moving van company that we did 
when we moved last it will take all of that to make 
the jump. That van man charged us $8 to move $5 
worth of coal. But that was in Chicago; perhaps 
it is different in Waterbury. The Waterbury Lum 
ber Co. has about $150,000 worth of lumber in 
stock, 

Al Schumaker is the head (and shoulders) of 
the Waterbury Lumber Co. He is the president 
and treasurer, and A. (‘‘Lex’’) J. Thomson the 
seeretary and assistant treasurer. There aren’t 
many retail yards that have to have a treasurer 
and an assistant treasurer, but the Waterbury 
Lumber Co. is doing quite well. Mr. Schumaker’s 
two brothers, Frank, of Boston, and Len, of 
Springfield, both Jumbermen, are also interested. 
Al came here from Hartford, where he was em 
ployed by a lumber concern, twenty-eight years 
agone. He became most of the Brass City Lumber 
Co., which was the successor of A. L. Peck & Co., 
which had been established in 1869. The old 
Waterbury Lumber & Coal Co. across the street 
was started in 1859. In August, 1917, the present 
Waterbury Lumber Co. was formed and took over 
the Waterbury Lumber & Coal Co. The Brass City 
Lumber Co. is still in existence but not active. 

Al Schumaker is one of the most popular men 
in the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
and that applies also to the city of Waterbury. 
While we were looking over his plant the president 
of the board of 2ldermen came in and asked Al to 
be one of a committee of citizens to revise the 
city charter. That’s what they think of a retail 
lumberman’s ability in Waterbury. We bet that 
when Al gets thru with that charter it will grade 
a py deal higher than it does now. 

Lex Thomson tock us out in the car. We passed 
a lot of farmers hauling in wood. Waterbury is 
one place that they haven’t been able to find a 
substitute for good old wood. There is a covey 
of brass foundries here, and they never have been 
able to find anytuing as good as wood. It is get- 
ting to be somewhat of a problem. 

On the train we ran into R. H. Van Buren, of 
Sturgis, Mich., who is interested with Will Cavin 


in a lumber yard somewhere. As someone may 
have remarked before, it’s a small world. 

HartrorD, CoNnN., Dee. 18.—Here is a good 
town, the capital one of the State. Having shown 
the Waterbury Rotary Club how much sentiment 
we lumbermen have in us, we came over here and 
did as much for Hartford. A pleasant time was 
had by all, especially us. 

When you want to go from Hartford to Pough- 
keepsie you take the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, It is the New York, New Haven & Hart 
ford about as far as Danbury, and then it becomes 
the Not Yet, Never Has & Hasn’t. Eastward 
bound from Poughkeepsie the other day we lost 
forty minutes in the first twelve miles. But, as 
the man across lost 75 cents in the same distance, 
we had some consolation. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Dec. 20.—About the first 
man who showed up in this town was Henry Lumb, 
treasurer of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. They let Henry 
sit at our right at the Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon today. Henry, who is of the old estab- 
lished lumber and millwork house of Levi Lumb’s 
Son, is interested up to his neck in the new wood 
workers’ bureau, and was chairman of the commit- 
tee on organization. Its married name is the 
Kastern Woodworkers & Cost Information Bureau, 
or something like that. H. J. Wylie, of the Hotch 
kiss Bros. Co., of Torrington, Conn., was made the 
first president. The woodworkers in the Last 
thought that the way to hold up the prices of mill- 
work is not to hold up the consumer but to hold 
down the cost—and to hold down the cost you have 
to know what the cost is. 





St. JosepH, Micu., Dee. 27.—Some day the 
Chambers of Commerce of St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, across the river, will combine and aceom- 
plish twice the good things for the community that 
they are now accomplishing. These two towns are 
almost one, for in summer they are the mecea of 
the summer resorters of Chicago and otherwheres. 
The breeze blows just as cool off Lake Michigan 
in Benton Harbor as it does in St. Joe, and vice 
versa, The sister cities are double the size in 
summer that they are in winter, it being a well 
known fact that things expand with the heat and 
contract with the cold. We don’t know where the 
lumbermen were at the banquet of the St. Joseph 
Chamber of Commerce tonight, but if they were 
there they got away without being discovered. 
President Lucius Teter, of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, told the assembled business men 
(and their charming managers) about some of the 
problems facing us after the war. His vision is 
so clear that we often wish that Teter were a 
lumberman. 


With Them There Now Greetings for Christmas, 
New Year, Fourth of July, Pay Day or— 
What Have You? 


Down on the farm 

Last summer 

There was a hen 

Setting on a door knob. 

She thought it was 

A egy, 

For she had no mother 

To guide her 

Or tell her differently, 

And three weeks later 

When I left 

She was still setting 

There 

Trying to hatch that 

Door knob 

And in her eye 

(Ll think it was 

The left one) 

There was a gleam of 

Determination, 

She intends to set there 

Until she succeeds. 

Will you not join me 

In wishing her 

A Merry Christmas ? 
CHICAGO, .%. 


TO 
R: L,. PB; Bt. Mary's, W.,Va., B.A. Gs L.A. 
and A. L. H., Detroit, Mich., F. 8S. and J. R. Y., 
New York City, G. B., Maysville, Ky., E. A. B., 
Philadelphia, Pa., R. E. MeL., Wells, Mich., C. W., 
Evansville, Ind., P. T Cairo, Ill., J. J. F., Bos- 


Meck, 


ton, Mass., S. F. H., Nashville, Tenn., J. W. C., 
Rock Rapids, Ia, J. B. W., Greenwood, Miss., 
KF. W. H., Wilmette, Ill., W. D. N., Evanston, IIl., 
K. D. T., St. Louis, Mo., J. B. D., Houston, 
Tex., J. H. B., Jr., Burlington, Jy J.D. Be, 
Beaver Falls, Pa, and. J < 3B. 0. . Bs: Ox Tir 
Bo Wi M..P. A. 0, Wed. By 7 C-C., BE. C. C. 
“4 q. HL, a _8. Pp. M. D., J. M. ‘s, p: eae Se 

se Dis P. K.,.v- P. McE., Chicago—the same to 


a and many ‘of them! 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





BRITISH PROSPECTS FOR 1919 STOCKS 


The British controller of timber supplies has an- 
nounced that the question of stocks in the possession 
of importers overlying at the ports of shipment will 
now be considered, and has instructed those firms 
which have overlying stocks to supply his office with 
full particulars. The points which have to be settled 
are: (1) Will the merchants be allowed tonnage to 
ship their wood, and, if not (2) will the controller 
offer a fixed percentage of profit and take the wood 
over, or (3) will he purchase the wood at the current 
market rates? There is one precedent for the present 
situation—the commandeering of the overlying White 
Sea stocks at the time when further private trading 
in that quarter was forbidden. The British trade be- 
lieves that there are few Government transactions 
which left such a sense of injustice as the controller’s 
method of dealing with these stocks. 

During the 1916 season f. o. b. prices for White Sea 
goods varied from £10 to £13 a standard for 3x9-inch 
thirds; in the 1917 season they were up to £20 or 
more. Some merchants bought heavily in the fall of 
1916, and left the goods overlying, in the conviction 
that the market would rise; and in 1917 there was an 
advance of nearly £10 a standard. The Government 
offered to take over the goods purchased, and proposed 
a profit of 30 shillings a standard, plus charges in 
curred. As the merchants were not allowed to ship, 
they had no other alternative than to accept. Thus 
at the same time the Government was purchasing 
Archangel wood at £20 and more from the Russian and 
at £13 or £14 from the British trade. 

Now a similar state prevails. There is wood in 
Finland and in America, and possibly also in Sweden, 
bought and paid for by English importers. Consider 
ing Finland, it is likely that the controller will shortly 
offer the Finnish sellers something like £18 or £20 a 
standard, f. o. b. for battens. Some firms hold wood 
which was purchased at less than half that, and they 
contend they are entitled to the market price for 
the wood; in other words, that they should be treated 
as liberally as foreign sellers. 

Shortage of Tonnage a Great Obstacle 

Meanwhile, the tonnage problem is a source of con 
siderable worry to the British trade. Shortage of ton 
nage to carry to market the wood wherewith to meet 
the great requirements of reconstruction, also the 
exceedingly high prices asked by the Swedes and Finns, 
who for the coming season at least must be the chief 
suppliers, are the principal stumbling blocks. Stocks 
of timber in Great Britain, particularly of softwoods, 
are getting alarmingly low and the trade is actively 
petitioning the Government to allocate as quickly as 
possible some ships for the importation of these woods. 
It points out that the enormous house building pro- 
gram now in course of preparation calls for a great 
extension of the softwood trade, and that without the 
necessary tonnage this program can not be carried out 
even in part. Belgium and France also require hun- 
dreds of thousands of standards of building woods, 
which of course will have to be imported from Russia, 
Sweden, Finland or America, and this general, if not 
universal, need of vast quantities of imported lumber 
aggravates the shipping problem considerably. 

British timber merchants are now displaying much 
interest in the Scandinavian and Finnish markets. 
These countries are looked upon as the chief sources 
for lumber and timbers upon which Great Britain can 
draw in 1919; and the shippers know well the com- 
manding position they hold. Large contracts for this 
year have already been consummated with Denmark 
and Holland, and the prices paid for the wood are 
steadily advancing. As much as 390 kroner (approxi- 
mately $115 under the present rate of exchange) is 
said to have been paid for 7-inch white, which is a 
figure far above any heretofore heard of for this stock. 
There are continual price advances in the Danish 
market, and practically all recent contracts have been 
at topnotch figures. 

The British trade was sure that when the Finnish 
stocks began to be offered, prices for Swedish woods 
would cease to advance. But large as the Finnish 
stocks are—latest reports place them at approximately 
1,250,000 standards, or 2,475,000,000 feet, or more 
than two years’ average export—their release on the 
open markets seemingly has had very little effect on 
prices. A study of the world’s available softwood 
supply would reveal that the total quantities forth 
coming during the next season from Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Russia and America for European consump- 
tion will not be more than half of the 1913 quantities, 
while the needs will be vastly increased ; and therefore 
the fact that any particular country, such as Finland, 
has a larger supply has no real influence. 

The Swedes are advancing their quotations steadily, 
and altho the British Government buyer is acting 
cautiously and refuses to pay the rising values for 
1919, the trade generally feels that nothing will be 
gained by delay. The Swedes know the true state of 
conditions, and the value of their product under the 
circumstances, and they are going to get what they 
want. For 3x9-inch, £28 f. o. b. Gothenburg ($133) is 
quoted, an advanee of 20s. per standard over prices 
prevailing a few weeks ago. 

It is very doubtful whether much wood, if any, will 
be shipped during 1919 from the ports of Petrograd, 
Riga, Libau etc., as the disorganization of the Russian 
timber trade is very complete. The White Sea districts 
are in a little better position, but it is generally be- 
lieved that if the shippers there are able to export one- 
fourth of their 1913 quantities during this year, they 
will be doing well. 

Swedes Expect to Dominate European Market 

Whether the British hopes for lower prices before 
America conquers her tonnage problems and is enabled 





to become a serious competitor to Sweden and before 
wood begins to come in quantities from Russia, are 
justified or not is problematical. As inferred, the 
Swedes confidently expect to dominate the European 
market for forest products during the larger part of 
the reconstruction period, and for a long time have 
planned accordingly. A Swedish trade journal quotes 
H. von Eckerman, chief engineer of Ljusne Woxna’s 
Sagvark, one of the largest lumber mills in Europe, as 
follows : 

Decreased production and increased consumption in 
the former belligerent countries are to be expected, 
and the Swedish and Finnish woods will dominate the 
European market. The forests of England, France, 
Poland, and to a great extent of Germany, are ruined 
for a hundred years; the Canadian woods are largely 
cut and the Russian lumber industry destroyed and 
disorganized by the Bolshevik chaos. All this means 
ae prices for Sweden when tonnage again is avail- 
abie, 

From another Swedish source comes the opinion that 
neither America nor Russia will be able to furnish 
any formidable competition in European markets for 
an extended period, and that the importers eventually 
must pay the Swedish figures, whether they like them 
or not. The opinion is that the high prices will dis- 
courage much trade early in the season and that orders 
will be postponed until later in the hope that quota- 
tions will be lowered. The Swedes, however, com- 
bined as they are, are ready for just such a thing, 
and prepared to keep the prices at a uniform high level 
until the buyers are forced on the market. They view 
any business postponed because of prices as simply 
that much stored-up business, which will come forward 
with a rush as soon as the buyers are convinced that 
prices will not be lower and that no relief in the way 
of stocks will come forward from other sources for 
some time. 


REBUILD BELGIAN TRANSPORT SYSTEM 
Because of the great devastation that the war has 
visited upon the Belgian ports and because of the 
utter disorganization of the entire railway system 
of the country it is likely that no extensive trade in 
lumber for reconstruction purposes will be possible 
until the huge task of restituting wharfage facilities 
and reorganizing the general transportation lines has 
been completed, and the first needs of the military 
and civilians in the country have been catered to. Of 
course housing of the people constitutes a first need, 
but the handling of such bulky a commodity as lumber 
on any great scale is out of the question until the 
ports have been put into commission to receive cargoes. 
As transportation is the life of a country, it is natural 
that the first efforts of the Government will be directed 
toward reconstruction along this line, and only after 
this work has progressed to a satisfactory stage can 
reconstruction along other lines be seriously begun. 
But while awaiting this larger reconstruction, Amer 
ican lumbermen would do well in giving attention to 
the dock and railway requirements of Belgium, as well 
as of France; for their rebuilding, complete as it must 
be in practically all cases, will entail the use of vast 
quantities of timbers, pilings, ties and other material. 
Shipping to Belgian ports has been discontinued 
since October, 1914, and many vessels formerly en- 
gaged in regular traffic to Belgium have necessarily 
been diverted to other trades, and in many cases been 
lost as a result of the enemy’s ruthless attacks on ship- 
ping. It is not possible in the course of a few days 
or weeks entirely to alter the complicated system of 
shipping allocation, and even if this could be achieved 
the Belgian ports capable of accommodating sea-going 
vessels are not yet available for commerce. The port 
of Zeebrugge has suffered extensive damage as a result 
of the war, and it is dificult of access owing to the 
presence of vessels sunk in its approaches both by the 
British Navy and by the Germans before their evacua- 
tion. The raising of these obstacles is a tremendous 
undertaking, and may require some time. The same re- 
marks apply to Ostend. At both ports discharging plant 
and port equipment and railway facilities have been 
injured or destroyed by the enemy, and many bridges 
and roads have been wrecked ; and neither port can be 
opened for traffic for some time. The port of Ghent 
is approached by the sea channel from Terneuzen, in 
Holland. The part of this canal in Belgian territory 
has been the scene of severe fighting, and it is under- 
stood that certain of the bridges spanning it have 
been destroyed and vessels have been Sunk in the fair- 
way by the Germans. Until technical examination has 
been made it is impossible to say whether the port of 
Ghent may soon be ready to receive merchant ship- 
ping. So far as is known the great port of Antwerp 
has not been extensively damaged, and it may be pos- 
sible to resume traffic via Antwerp in the near future. 

Traffic via northern French ports necessarily has to 
be largely restricted to goods for use of the Allied 
armies, and it is only possible for goods of first neces- 
sity to reach Belgium thru these ports. 

The whole Belgian railway transport system also has 
been disorganized by the war. Large numbers of rail- 
way cars and locomotives were lost at the time of the 
German invasion, and the rolling stock saved has been 
in continuous use on the French railways for military 
purposes thruout the war, and now consequently is 
badly worn and generally useless. Many railway bridges, 
viaducts, switches, crossings and rails have been dam- 
aged by the retreating enemy, and the reéstablishment 
of a normal service of inland transport must require 
time, especially as many of the Belgian canals, forming 
an important network of inland communication, will 
be out of use until the barges formerly using them are 
again available, even if the canals themselves have not 
suffered extensive damage in many parts of the coun- 
try. 

It may be repeated that here is a vast field for the 
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LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Inc. 


Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 
It guaran- 


ape tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S.A. 
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H M4 A series 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ,2°fi08 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Publish-- 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
’ catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 
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Prompt Delivery 
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on sticks and ready 
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American lumberman, contributing toward the recon- 
stitution of Belgium and its people by arranging to sup- 
ply the immense quantities of his products which will 
be urgently needed in the great task of rehabilitating 
the country’s transport facilities. This in itself is a 
vast source for business in lumber and timbers of all 
kinds, and yet merely a small part of Belgium’s essen- 
tial reconstruction program. 





BELGIAN PURCHASING ORGANIZATION 


With the object of assisting in the reconstruction 
and reconstitution of Belgian industries and trade the 
Comptoir National pour la Reprise de_ l’Activite 
EKeonomique en Belgique (National Bureau for the Re- 
habilitation of Economic Activity in Belgium) has been 
organized under the commercial type of a codperative 
corporation, with the cojperation of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, under the control and with the financial 
help of which it will work. The initial capital of the 
Comptoir National, limited to 1,000 francs per stock- 
holder, even before the armistice amounted to 519,200 
francs, contributed by Belgian manufacturers and mer- 
chants living just outside of invaded Belgium. It was 
then announced that as soon as the invaded territory 
was free again all Belgian manufacturers and mer- 
chants would also be admitted to the Comptoir Na 
tional on the same terms. 

Besides assisting the organization 
Belgian Government will also render its aid by put- 
ting the bureau’s purchasing plan before the inter- 
allied commissions, in order to obtain for Belgium her 
share of the raw material coming under the control of 
these commissions. The Comptoir National will pur 
chase, either for the State’s account or for the account 
of those manufacturers and merchants who will have 
obtained the financial cojperation of the State for the 
payment of their purchases. The Comptoir will also 
purchase for account of individuals who do not re- 
quire State financial aid. 

The income of the Comptoir National will consist of 
a commission sufficient to cover its general expenses 
and insure an interest of 5 percent on the capital paid 
in. Profits over this will be distributed among the 
buyers, in proportion to the amount of their pur- 
chases, 

The head 
Paris, 15, 


financially, the 


office of the corporation is 
Rue Louis le Grand. 


located in 
There are also branch 
offices in London, 110 Cannon Street, and in The 
Hague, 173 Bezuidenhout. Catalogues and price lists 
in triplicate are desired and should be sent to the head 
office at Paris. 





HOUSING PROJECT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The need for housing is keen in Cardiff, Wales, and 
a joint committee of the health and public works com- 
mittees of the city corporation has been appointed to 
develop a scheme for the erection of 800 houses as a 
start on an extensive building program. 





FRENCH SEE SOUTHERN PINE EXHIBITS 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 
ports that at the booth opened by it at the American 
Chamber of Commerce in France, 32, Rue Taitbout, 
Paris, there has been an interest on the part of French 
business men and individuals in foreign trade litera- 
ture that has been surprising and gratifying to those 
familiar with the present limitations on foreign busi- 
ness. A supply of pamphlets based upon the demand 
in previous years was placed on sale and exhausted 
in a few hours the first day, so that arrangements 
had to be made to bring in a much larger stock the 
next day. Among the exhibits at this booth that at- 
tracted considerable attention and interest was that 
of the Southern Pine Association, which indicated 
the immense amount of interest being shown in France 
in American woods as reconstruction material. Other 
lumber associations could profitably consider exhibi- 
tions of their literature and woods in the various 
European markets, and such action could not fail to 
bring very desirable results. The forthcoming 1919 
Lyons Fair, which is certain to become the greatest 
of all time in France and which will be participated 
in and attended by business men, manufacturers and 
craftsmen of all the allied countries, affords a splen- 
did opportunity for bringing prominently before the 












TONNAGE SITUATION DURING THE WEEK 


Steam tonnage—Orders for full cargo steamers are 
fairly plentiful, but with only a limited number avail- 
able, chartering continues light. The bulk of freights 
offering are for long voyages, such as transatlantic 
and South American voyages. Rates remain under 
the control of the chartering committee and are with- 
out quotable change. 

Sail tonnage—An ificreased business 
sail vessel chartering to 


was done in 
transatlantic destinations, 


principally Mediterranean ports, and additional 
freights offer freely. Tonnage is also wanted in other 
of the offshore trades, for which full Government 


rates are obtainable, as the supply of suitable vessels 
is limited. For coastwise trading the demand for car- 
riers is moderate, 

Charters—Sch. Dockton, 
Ayres, lumber, $60. 


BRITISH TIMBER STOCKS AND PRICES 

Prices for American and competitive- woods on the 
British markets as of Dec. 1, 1918, are given as fol- 
lows in the monthly wood circular issued by Farn- 
worth & Jardine, timber and mahogany brokers at 


Puget Sound to Buenos 








Liverpool, England : 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, ETC.— 
; , £s.d. £s.d. 
Pitch pine, Hewn..... -cubic foot 0 6 O@ O07 8 
| Rr ..cubie foot 0 5 6@ 07 8 
Deals and boards, me.standard 40 0 0@60 0 0 
Deals, Standard ........ standard 40 0 0@ 54 0 O 
Deals, Merchantable er standard 35 0 0@48 0 0 
De als, Ss. eer standard 35 0 0@ 48 0 0 
Sleepe ere ee Ses standard 30 0 0@ 4200 
§ Sree standard 30 0 0 @ 42 0 0 
Whitewood, Logs (prime) cubic foot 010 6@ 012 6 
Planks and boards..... cubic foot 016 0O@ 15 0 
ee ae eee cubic foot 010 6@ 015 0 
Wagon planks ........ cubic foot 012 6@ 015 0 
Coffin planks and boards.cubie foot 015 0@ 1 0 0 
Quartered planks and 
WORMED. s.cacec ce vacce® ecubie foot 015 0@ 100 
Plain planks and boards.cubic foot 015 0@ 100 
Ash, Round logs......... cubic foot 0 8 6@ 010 6 
Planks and boards..... cubic foot 015 0O@ 10 0 
gga Round logs..... cubic foot 010 0@ 015 0 
Elm, Round logs......... cubic foot 010 6 @ 015 O 
Maple, Round logs....... cubic foot 010 6 @ 015 O 
Prepared flooring ....... standard 35 0 0@45 0 0 
Cypress, Boards ......... cubic foot 014 0@ 016 0 
Satinwalnut, Boards ..... cubic foot 015 0@ O1T 6 
Hazel pine, Boards....... cubic foot 013 0@ 015 0 
FROM BRITISH AMERICA— 
£384. £s8.d. 
Yellow pine timber— 
Quebec, Square pine...cubie foot 0 4 6@ 06 0 
Waney board ...... cubic foot 0 6 O@ OT 9 
St. John, 18-in. average.cubic foot 0 4 6@ 0 6 0 
SS eae cubic foot 0 4 0@ 04 9 
Gak, int guality........ cubic foot 012 6@ O15 O 
GO QURIIEY 6 iscescnves cubic foot 010 0@ O12 6 
Se ctinerkenksavennes ae cubic foot 010 6@ 015 0 
oO APR onic cubic foot O 7 6 @ 010 6 
meron, Bt. FORM, 2002000 eubic foot 0 8 6@ 010 0 
eee cubie foot O 9 O@ 010 6 
Novia Scotia, ete...... cubic foot 0 8 O@ 010 0 
aoe cubic foot O0O 7 6@ 010 6 
Deals, Quebec, yellow— 
EOC MIRE Weed aio cane standard 52 0 0@65 0 0 
UG GUMIEES, | ois 6.0'658.6:0. 0:08:00 standard 4510 0 @ 54 0 0 
OPS (GURTEY  ssccclevcscies standard 23 00@4 00 
Deals, spruce— 
St. John, Miramichi, ete.standard 32 10 0 @ 3810 0 
Nova Scotia, etc........ standard 8110 0 @ 3710 O 
— spruce, etc....... standard 3010 0 @ 37 0 0 
ine— 
British Columbian and 
Oregon logs ........ cubic foot 0 70@ 09 0 
British Columbian and 
Oregon planks ....... standard 36 0 0@ 43 0 0 


FROM THE BALTIC, ETC.— 


Deals— Red wood— 
Archangel and Onega, red 


, 
ROE GRMN. a.cicccces:c standard 48 0 0@ 5210 0 
Archangel and Onega, red, 
ZUG GORI 06 6 c0c ccc standard 44 0 0 @ 4610 0O 
Archangel and Onega, red, 
Srd Guallty  ..cccccn standard 39 0 0 @ 4110 0 
Boards—-Whitewood——(C. I. F.) 
Flooring, planed, 1st and 
2nd quality, mixed....standard 2510 0 @ 3210 0 


Flooring, planed, 3rd 
Cl re standard 24 0 0@ 3115 0O 
Red, Ist quality planed.standard 26 0 0 @ 33 0 O 
(Prices on all other items from Baltic ports are nominal.) 
The circular also contains an itemized table of com- 
parative import, consumption and stock of wood dur- 
ing November, 1917 and 1918, at Liverpool, Birken- 
head and Garston, Particulars of imports etc., under 
present conditions being very difficult to obtain, the 


European business men, by means of exhibits, the figures are chiefly estimated, but doubtless are quite 
beauty and virtues of American woods. trustworthy. Stocks inelude Government holdings. 
The table follows: 
IMPORT CONSUMPTION STOCK 
November From Jan. 1 to November From Jan. 1 to November 80 
Nov. 30 Nov. 30 
. 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 
Quebec waney board....... cubic feet Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 38, Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Quebec square pine.. ...cubie feet Nil Nil. Nil Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Red pine ......... .cubie feet Nil Nil. Nil Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Siberian pine logs......... cubic feet Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. 
British Columbia and Ore- 
gon pine, logs and planks cubic feet 48,000 37,000 63,000 388,000 17,000 34,000 52,000 329,000 40,000 101,000 
Californian redwood planks 
and boards ........+.0++ cubic feet Nil 16,000 Nil. 29,000 = Nil. 8,000 14,000 18,000 3,000 14,000 
Dantzic ete., fir........60+ cubie feet Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Pitch pine hewn.......... cubic feet Nil. Nil. 7,000 Nil. Nil. Nil. 7,000 Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Pitch pine sawn ......... cubic feet 50,000 15,000 540,000 220,000 26,000 14,000 1,100,000 280,000 113.000 69,000 
Pitch pine planks and 
boards .....secssscosess cubic feet 16,000 10,000 425,000 142,000 9,000 7,000 674,000 146,000 53,000 35,000 
Oak logs, Canadian and 
American ....ccceseeess cubic feet Nil Nil. il. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
GOR GRRE vsccccccncevens cubic feet 1,000 Nil. 12,000 9,000 7,000 1,000 21,000 10,000 9,000 7, 
OR, TORIGIE ccccccevcnvnes cubic feet Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Onk, Japanese ........-.. eubie feet Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil, 2,000 Nil. 4,000 =—‘Nil. 2,000 2,000 
MR cp snG co Fane aea weak cubie feet Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 Nil. Nil. Nil. 
erm cubic feet Nil. Nil. 8,000 18,000 3,000 Nil. 48,000 22,000 8,000 3,000 
OR, DURES 2 cccccvccess cubic feet Nil. 5,000 42,000 14,000 Nil. 5,000 99,000 20,000 13,000 6,000 
Ash logs evuiernnacenecistee cubic feet Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 18,000 2,000 8,000 Nil. 
GrOOMBGATE ...ccccccesvvene cubic feet Nil. Nil 12,000 Nil 1,000 =1,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 12,000 
Quebec pine deals.......... Ptg. std. Nil. 3 120 510 40 90 3,200 450 150 180 
Quebec red pine deuls Ptg. std. 20 Nil 250 140 20 80 560 300 480 340 
Quebec spruce deals ...... Ptg. std. 120 Nil. 910 3 280 4,420 720 520 150 
Siberian Pag planks, ete...Ptg. std. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil 20 30 50 20 
N.B.&N.8. Btc., spruce and 
pine - | rere Ptg. std. 1,810 2,12 7,270 4,840 490 460 14,680 6,410 4,330 3,750 
Baltic red and white deals 
Se EO rrr: Ptg. std. 300 Nil. 4,800 770 449 40 4,990 2,830 1,160 140 
Norway etc., flooring boards Pte. std. Nil. 50 4,550 970 820 50 4,860 2,000 990 170 
Galatz Whitewood ........ Ptg. std. Nil. Nil. il. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil, 
Sleepers and crossings, Oan- 
adian and U. 8S. A.......Ptg. std. Nil. Nil. 150 Nil. 20.~=«CONNi. 850 Nil, 10 Nil, 
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DOUGLAS FIR IN SOUTHERN CHINA 


Ship building promises to become a great industry at 
Hongkong, China, according to a recent report to the 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce; and 
this is a matter of particular interest to the Oregon 
pine manufacturers of the west Coast, inasmuch as the 
Chinese ship builders hold Oregon pine in special 
favor. An energetic follow-up of leads in this conneec- 
tion would in all probability result in some attractive 
future business. 

The Oregon pine imported into Hongkong is used 
chiefly by the ship building and repairing companies 
for the lining of cargo holds, for interior work in 
cabins, ceilings, bunk sides ete. In the construction of 
houses Oregon pine is employed mainly for siding. The 
Chinese require only rough timber for building pur 
poses. Oregon pine is not suitable ofr flooring because 
of the ravages of white ants, but a fairly large amount 
is used for staging. Junks and sampans have been 
built from this ‘wood, but Foochow pine is generally 
used for this purpose. 

Ship builders at Hongkong say that they could use 
greater quantities of Oregon pine if the wood were 
properly seasoned. ‘The shrinkage in this wood, when 
not naturally seasoned, is one-quarter of an inch to the 
foot, and for this reason it is not very suitable for use 
in a tropical climate. The dock yard and ship building 
concerns at Hongkong have considered the possibility 
of using Oregon pine for decking, and they have ex- 
pressed their desire to receive quotations on a consign- 
ment of clear grained Douglas fir suitable for this 
purpose, Hitherto the importers have given little at- 
tention to this matter, apparently not wishing to 
order small lots of good quality Douglas fir when they 
could confine themselves to China grade timber shipped 
in large lots. ‘Teak hitherto has been used almost 
entirely for decking. The decking employed includes 
4-, 5- and 6-inch planks. 

One of the chief advantages in favor of Oregon pine 
is its lightness, which is especially important in the 
building of shallow draft steamers. Oregon pine 
weighs 28 to.32 pounds a foot, as compared with 55 to 
60 pounds for teak. It is also a very much easier wood 
to work and it can be imported sawn to the lengths 
required, whereas teak and other woods are often sold 
in the form of logs. For these reasons Oregon pine 
is favored for certain purposes by the dock yard and 
ship building companies at Hongkong, and west Coast 
lumbermen should not fail to inquire into the possibili 
ties for participating in this trade, which is very likely 
to become a most important one in the near future, as 
Hongkong, with the advantages of cheap labor, grows 
as a ship building center, 

The Oregon pine imported into Hongkong is almost 
all of what is known as the China grade, which is a 
mixture of merchantable and No. 2... The sizes of planks 
required generally run in inches as follows: Twelve 
x1; 12x2; 12x3; 12x4; 12x5, and 12x6, and 12-, 16-, 
18,- 20-, 22- and 24-inch logs. The average buying 
price for Oregon pine before the war ranged from $18 
to $22 gold a thousand superficial feet, landed at 
Hlongkong. Owing to high freight rates across the 
*acific the present price is around $90 gold. ‘This 
price is very high, compared with that of other woods, 
and as a result a larger proportion of Foochow pine 
has been sold. In normal times Oregon pine can 
compete with Foochow pine in price, and at the same 
time is superior in quality. Lauan timber may be con 


sidered the chief competitor of Oregon pine in the 
Hongkong market. Other things being equal, Lauan 
usually is preferred owing to the poor grades of Oregon 
pine imported. In 1916 both woods were selling about 
6 cents, Mex., a foot. As a rule Oregon pine is cheaper 
and for certain purposes is found more suitable. Cali- 
fornia redwood is a favored timber, but generally the 
price is too high. It is not affected by the white ant 
pest, and the opinion has been expressed that British 
Columbia red cedar should also prove a suitable wood 
for the South China market for the same reason. 

The trade in timber with Hongkong is in the hands 
of a few firms, most of whom have long established 
connections with mills on the Pacific coast of North 
America and in other producing countries. These firms 
have their own piling grounds at the principal centers 
and a well organized system of distribution thru native 
dealers covering all important points in the interior. 


— 





CHAMBER CHANGES NAME AND LOCATION 


Lumbermen who have been in communication with 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris on mat- 
ters in connection with reconstruction should note 
that this organization has changed its name and also 
its address. ‘The chamber is now known as the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in France, and its new 
address is 382, Rue Taitbout, Paris. The announce- 
ment of these changes says that “after more than 
twenty-four years at No. 3 Rue Scribe, the organiza- 
tion found the change of location a pressing necessity. 
There was no department of the chamber’s work that 
was not seriously hampered by lack of space. <A vigor- 
ous organization, which had outgrown its quarters at 
least six years ago, could no longer remain in the 
same restricted place without compromising its future 
development.” 





TO CONSUME ALL LUMBER IMPORTED 

War work now being a thing of the past, the British 
lumber trade is turning its attention away from am- 
munition cases, huts, airdromes ete. to “requirements 
more suitable for a civilized state of society,” as an 
English journal puts it. Apart from all the miscel 
laneous arrears of work for which timber is required, 
there are three most important industries which can 
absorb all, and then vastly more, of the imported 
timber which will be available in Great Britain for 
the next few years. ‘They are the Government house 
building program, ship building and railway repairs 
and developments. 

These three industries have suffered terribly during 
the war from lack of labor and raw material, and as 
permits or priority certificates will be necessary in 
regard to the use of imported wood for some time 
quantities of timber will have to be reserved for these 
three great objects. Engineering, road repairing, horti 
cultural work ete, will claim a share, but timber 
merchants, in looking forward to the needs of the 
country during the next two seasons at least, are 
fixing their attention on housing, ship building and 
railway requirements and, as soon as they are per 
mitted to make any purchases, will make it a point to 
look out for timber suitable for these purposes. In 
regard to housing, merchants believe that the present 
prices of wood and other materials will entirely pro 
hibit speculative building, and that only Government 
and municipal house building will be undertaken. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Now that we have actually entered upon the new 
year the feeling of expectancy on the part of manu- 
facturers and distributers of sash, doors and millwork, 
and indeed of building materials of every kind, is in- 
tensified. The overwhelming consensus is that the 
year 1919 will witness the greatest building revival 
this country has ever seen. The character of the struc- 
tures that naturally will make up the bulk of the 
building operations during the coming year affords 
special encouragement to the woodworking industry, 
because residences, apartment buildings and _ office 
structures will predominate, all of these requiring 
much millwork, while factory extensions, on account 
of the great expansion in that branch of construction 
caused by war work during the last two or more years, 
will probably be of lesser consequence, altho it is cer- 
tain that there will be a consjderable volume of in- 
dustrial building to help swell the grand total. 





A specially attractive class of construction from the 
millwork standpoint, because of the unusually large 
proportion of high-grade interior finish and special 
fittings required, is bank buildings and enlargements, 
and it is gratifying to note that there probably will 
be more of this class of building during the present 
year than for years past. The banks and financial 
institutions as a rule have prospered and many of 
them are in need of more commodious quarters, but 
have been obliged to defer providing them until the 
building restrictions were lifted. Now they are plan- 
ning to proceed with this work. Besides meeting an 
actual need for increased facilities for transacting 
business, many bankers feel that it is “up to them” 
to set a good example to their communities and to 
the country at large, toward the resumption of peace 
time activities, by going ahead with needed improve- 
ments, thus encouraging others to do likewise, 

A good degree of activity for this time of the year 
is reported as prevailing among the sash and door 
plants, many of which are accumulating stock sizes 
in anticipation of a good business in the spring. 

Plants producing picture moldings are rushed, and 
in fact there has been marked activity in that branch 
of the woodworking industry for months past, attri- 
buted in Jarge measure to the great amount of fram- 
ing of war pictures, soldiers’ portraits etc., resulting 
from the war. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories will operate at 
a reduced rate of production for a time, until spring 
business shows up in sufficient volume to warrant 
“full speed ahead,” which, as all indications presage 
a busy year, probably will not be long. 

Labor conditions at the factories of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and vicinity are improving, and some manufac 
turers are hoping to be able to reduce their costs of 
production if the supply of labor continues to in- 
crease. Many manufacturers are preparing to op 
erate their mills thru the winter on stock work, con- 
fident of a heavy demand for such product when the 
building season opens. 

Reports from St. Louis, Mo., are to the effect that 
the planing mill listing bureau has learned of a num- 
ber of prospective building projects, giving an en- 
couraging aspect to the situation, and there is a gen- 
eral feeling that there will be a revival of building 
very soon. ‘The several concerns interested in the 
St. Louis Wood Products Corporation are working on 
the last of the Government contracts. 

Baltimore (Md.) manufacturers and jobbers are 
marking time, pending hoped for resumption of build 
ing operations. There are many persons contemplat 
ing building, but they still wait for adjustment of 
various matters, and meanwhile the requirements for 
sash and doors are exceedingly small. Prices are 
maintained. 

There is not much doing in the door trade in Buf 
falo, N. Y., a number of the larger factories being 
closed down for the annual inventory and repair sea 
son. ‘The immediate future does not hold much prom 
ise of business for the mills, as the number of plans 
and permits listed in the city building bureau is much 
below normal, 

Business is reported dull at the San Francisco sash 
and mill work plants, tho there is prospect of im 
provement soon, owing to the large amount of new 
construction planned. While the finished door fac 
tories at the pine mills are not operating at normal 
production there is increased output of white pine door 
stock and open sash at some of the plants. Pine box 
shook is in, brisk demand for packing citrus fruits. 
Some of the box factories are closed for repairs but 
will soon resume operations, Cars are in good sup- 


ply and fair shipments of white and sugar pine are 
being made to the eastern markets. 

The window glass situation may be briefly summed 
up as follows: Stocks of glass in the hands of manu- 
facturers and wholesale distributers are smaller than 
they have been at this season for many years; produc- 
tion is of limited proportions and will continue so as 
long as labor and fuel conditions remain as at present ; 
prices therefore are likely to continue strong, and 
perhaps make some advance, depending upon the scale 
of wages prevailing during the coming months. 
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Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


D. F. McCullough, 


Columbus °° csi. 


Columbus, Mise. 
COLUMBUS, 
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Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 
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LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


All stock shown 


Southern Hardwoods ®-tow' iin" fm 


class shipping 
condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 








PLAIN RED OAK 
Is & 2s, weight 4200 Ibs. .45,000’ $55.00 
Selects, weight 4200 Ibs. .34,000’ 38.00 
PLAIN RED GUM 
DE ie ts bc adae aces cee 35,000 40.00 
No. 1 Common.......... 34,000’ 30.00 
SAP GUM 
10—4/4 Box Boards, 9 to 12”, wt., 

Se SS est caeceenexene 45,000’ 32.00 
11—4/4 1s & 2s, weight 3200 Ibs... 32,000 30.00 
13—5/4 No. 1 Com., wt, 3200 Ibs. .100,000' 25.00 
14—5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3200 Ibs. .150,000' 21.00 

ASH 
16—6/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 32,000’ 80,00 
17—8/4 ‘1s & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 100.00 
Prices shown are NET F. 0. B. MILL, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown above. 


The rewer- ienstedt 
Lumber N Company 
Miltonberg, La., ( |} Mics West 


Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


The 2 Lumber 2 Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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VACGRAMAUUENONACSUAUUG LAUNCH AU TRANCON UTA GTGE COUNT EEN QU NS 


PUTTS SLUSH MeL eLaen Le LLL 








We specialize | imension 
and 

Car Siding 

2x4" and 2x6" 


-Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Ask for Prices 


W. B. Harbeson 


Seienta. Lumber Co. 


Springs, Fla. 
We Furnish Everything in 
= ROUGH AND DRESSED 


@/ Gulf Red Cypress 











In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
Fa —™ ortet grades. 
ypress Distric 
Burton-Qwarte 
fanaa Capacity, 70,000,000 Gress (G of Florida 
eet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Tila. 








Always Plenty of Cars — Always Plenty of aa 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
Gulf Pine Company, °Q%SS4 





a (Shipping Point Gulf Pine) : 








Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison'Avenue, New York City 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - . FLORIDA 











CUSTOMERS PLEASED AND EXPENSES REDUCED 





Lumber Retailer Relates Satisfactory Experience With Motor Truck Delivery— 
Where Pneumatic Tires Give Best Service Is Told 





TRUCK CUTS COSTS AND SAVES TIME 


After using a 1-ton truck for about six months F. M. 
Hartley, manager of the Ives-Hartley Lumber Co., 
Baldwin, Kan., says that he would not think of going 
back to team hauling, finding the truck vastly more 
rapid and economical. Complying with a recent re- 
quest by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he supply, 
for publication in this department, a plain, unvarnished 
statement of his experience and conclusions regarding 
the value and utility of the motor truck in his business, 
Mr. Hartley writes: 

“We purchased a 1-ton truck about six months ago, 
mainly as an experiment, because we could not get 
teamsters when we wanted them. We had formerly 
owned a team, but the expense of maintenance, with 
prevailing high cost of feed, became so great that we 
sold the team and tried depending on outside teamsters 
for making our deliveries. They soon raised the price 
on us, and besides we were not able to give our cus- 
tomers the kind of service we like to render, especially 
for the price we had to charge them, so we decided to 
try the truck proposition. It is much more economical 
than the team, and the rapidity with which deliveries 
can be made is so much greater that we could not 
possibly think of going back to the old method. 

“Our net profit from the truck has not been as large 
as it would have been had it not been so difficult to get 
competent drivers. I do not think we will have that 
trouble as soon as some of the boys get back from 
France. The big source of profit, as I figure it, is to 
have a vehicle at our own disposal to do odd jobs of 
hauling from our yard on the railroad and the center 
of town yard, and little odd jobs to the mill. I keep 
a close account of all the hauling done by the truck 
and what it earns, charging it with the expense, and 
the indications are that the truck will more than half 
pay for itself the first year. I am not, however, in- 
cluding in the expense of operation of the truck the 
cost of the driver. If he had to be hired extra the 
truck would show a loss as we operate it, but I must 
of necessity have an extra man anyway, and the truck, 
along with his other work, keeps him pretty busy. In 
fact it sometimes keeps him too busy, so that his other 
yard work has to be neglected. Especially was this 
the case last harvest time, when we hauled wheat to 
market for the farmers. ‘The big crop of wheat was 
more than some of them could store and there were 
not enough teams to haul it to the elevator as threshed, 
so in a number of instances we helped out in that way, 
just as we joined the “twilight gang” to help harvest 
the wheat previous to the threshing. 

“T have no fault to find with the truck mechanically. 
Have had some repair bills, of course, but in most cases 
they were caused by incompetent, or rather, careless 
drivers. While the truck is rated 1-ton we usually 
load it to 50 percent above rated capacity, and it does 
the work nicely. We have at times hauled two tons 
with it, and once we hauled fifty sacks of cement. 
We do not have paved streets and when they are 
muddy the going is not good. The main streets of the 
town are oiled, however, and we have no trouble on 
them, but some of the side streets are hard to travel 
at times on account of the mud, but we have always 
managed thus far to get thru under our own power. 

“It might be of interest to state that to one or two 
customers living ten miles out from town we have 
hauled sand, cement or lumber and brought back their 
wheat or oats to the mill, charging them for the haul 
both ways, but making the price so we get a profit 
and they get their hauling done as reasonably as they 
could by teams. We sold a schoolhouse bill in the 
country last summer, and after a few loads had been 
hauled out by farmers living in the district as a dona 
tion, harvest came on and we had to haul practically 
the balance of the bill, as the farmers were too busy 
to come after it even if they were paid for hauling it.” 


eer 


IN THE motor transport service of the French army 
any driver who reports a cracked cylinder is given a 
stiff prison sentence. During cold weather these 
drivers must use extreme care, for the scarcity of 
certain chemicals prohibits the use of non-freezing 
solutions, Consequently all radiators must be drained 
when the trucks are allowed to stand for a while. 





TYPES OF TRUCK TIRES DISCUSSED 


“ ‘What type of tire shall I put on my motor truck ?’ 
is a question I am often asked these days,” says H. G. 
Palmer, manager pneumatic tire department, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. “The many advantages of pneu- 
matics in certain fields of service are causing truck 
buyers to investigate their merits before accepting the 
conventional type of solid tire that for some years has 
been standard equipment on many trucks. 

“A great deal depends, of course, on the class of 
service the truck is in. There is a distinctive field for 
both solid and pneumatic tires according to the service 
they are expected to render. In some kinds of service 
pneumatic tires are best—in others solid tires are 
undoubtedly more economical. Generally speaking, 
however, pneumatic tires perform best where conditions 
require speed and cushioning of the load, while solid 
tires are confined to slow-speed heavy-duty trucks. 

“A pneumatic tire is designed to increase cushioning 
and lessen power consumption. It depends on air for 
its cushioning effect. A solid tire depends for resili- 
ency on a mass of vulcanized rubber, and a point often 
overlooked is that vulcanized rubber is practically in- 
compressible. Its cushioning effect is only possible by 


distortion and recovery. 





“Take an inch cube of vulcanized rubber. Stand on 
it. As it decreases in height it expands in all direc- 
tions. The edges of the rubber creep outward and 
cause friction. With the pressure removed the rubber 
resumes its normal form. This is exactly what takes 
place in the particles of a solid tire as it revolves along 
the road surface. And when the speed of the truck 
becomes too great for the rubber in the tires to expand 
and recover, the cushioning quality is gone and there 
is no protection of the mechanism of the truck from 
shock, This is why trucks on solid tires can not be 
safely run at high speeds, 

“Air is a much better cushion than rubber and as 
its pneumatic container comes in contact with the 
ground, the tire surface flattens and accommodates 
itself, but does not expand as the solid tire does. So 
that greater speed is possible on pneumatics. 

“It is fortunate that just at this time when such a 
wonderful opportunity is opening up for the motor 
truck, pneumatic tire equipment for truck service 
should have been developed, permitting the motor truck 
to advance far into the new, broad field of usefulness. 
Pneumatics make practical certain phases of operation 
that formerly were out of the question, for they have 











Truck loaded with a 10-ton spruce log, ready for the 
haul down the slopes of the Cascade Mountains, 
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The same log, snapped in motion, rolling off the truck 
into the mill pond at the journey’s end 





permitted the motor truck to graduate from the slow- 
moving field to which it was confined by its solid tire 
equipment.” 





THE Dierks Lumber Co., the headquarters of which 
are at Kansas City, Mo., has recently purchased several 
3%- and 5-ton GMC trucks, made by the General 
Motors Co., Pontiac, Mich., for use at its mills in 
western Arkansas. 





THIS IS WORTH KNOWING 


It is a difficult matter to locate a broken wire in an 
ignition cable unless one knows how. Here is how: 
Draw each individual wire out somewhere along the 
cable. Hold a compass within a half-inch of the wire. 
If the current is flowing thru the wire the compass will 
be deflected from its normal position in one way or the 
other. A broken wire will have no effect on the instru- 
ment, which thereby acts as a detective. 


——— Oe 


“THE increasing necessity of keeping their trucks in 
perfect mechanical condition has resulted in not only 
drivers but owners familiarizing themselves with truck 
construction principles,” says H. P. Branstetter, Chi- 
cago Kissel distributer. “The rapidity with which 
motor trucks have come to the front to solve America’s 
transportation problems, and the dependence which 
the business world places on them to keep the lines of 
transportation open and the constant haulage and 
delivery of goods and supplies uninterrupted, have 
made owners realize the necessity of keeping them in 
that mechanical condition that insures continuous per- 
— with the lowest upkeep and smallest deprecia- 

on. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








James Albert Bel 


Albert Bel, pioneer lumberman of the 
South, died at his home in Lake Charles, La., 
Dec. 30. Only a few days previous his only son, 
Ernest Bel, was stricken with influenza, which de- 
veloped into pneumonia and proved fatal. The 
shock of his death was so great that Capt. Bel, 
himself suffering from the dread influenza, could 
not rally. 

Capt. Bel was born in New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1857, 
and spent his childhood there, being educated in the 
schools of that city. He moved to Calcasieu Parish 
and settled at Lake Charles when about 15 years 
old. He was a son of John Bel, a native of France, 
and of Delphine McLean, of Scotch descent, whose 
forefathers came to this country in the 17th cen- 
tury. Capt. Bel’s first employment in Lake Charles 
was with the late Capt. George Locke, who operated 
a mill on Prien Lake. During these earlier days 
all lumber manufactured on the Caleasieu River 
was shipped by coastwise steamers. 

When 19 years old Capt. Bel became manager for 

NV. F. Stewart & Co., who at that time controlled 
the output of all the mills at Orange, Texas, in- 
cluding the old Judge Wingate, the McKinson and 
the Lutcher mills. Stewart & Co.’ held large con- 
tracts for the furnishing of all the railroad timber 
for the construction of the Texas & New Orleans 
Railway, then building east from Morgan City, and 
for the building of the Santa Fe lines in Texas. 
Manager Bel had at that time 1,200 men under his 
control. After the completion of the contracts in 
the early part of 1885 he became manager for the 
late Dr. A. H. Moss, of the old Lake Charles Lum- 
ber Co., located at Bagdad, and received a portion 
of the profits of that business. This was the foun- 
dation of his business success. His first act as 
manager was to put this enterprise on a monthly 
cash payroll basis, his being the first mill on the 
river to adopt that policy. 

In 1889 the interest of Dr. Moss was sold to M. T. 
Jones, one of the leading lumbermen of the South 
at that time, and the late Charles Bunker, of Bos- 
ton. The firm of M. T. Jones & Co. was succeeded 
by the Bel-Bunker Lumber Co., under which name 
the business grew and prospered. Capt. Bel bought 
the M. T. Jones interest later and since that time 
he and his family have been in exclusive control 
of its affairs. The company purchased property 
from the Bradley-Ramsey Lumber Co., consisting 
of about 32,000 acres of virgin Louisiana longleaf 
yellow pine, and still owns the larger portion of that 
lumber. Capt. Bel was a pioneer advocate of deep 
water for Lake Charles and all the Calcasieu coun- 
try, and always gave freely of his time and means 
to bring about the desired result. He built the 
ocean-going tugs ‘“‘Ernest’’ and ‘Della’ and a fleet 
of lumber transports to further the export trade 
from Lake Charles, and in the building of these 
tugs and barges manifested his faith in the value 
of Calcasieu timber by using it in their construc- 
tion. The building of this fleet marked the begin- 
ning of the shipbuilding industry on the Calcasieu 
River. 

On Dec. 17, 1879, Capt. Bel married Miss Della 
D. Goos, daughter of Capt. Goos, himself a pioneer 
lumberman, at the old Goos homestead at Goos- 
port, a suburb of Lake Charles, and almost on the 
site of where the present commodious office of the 
Caleasieu Longleaf Lumber Co. now stands. Of 
this marriage were born Ernest F., who died re- 
cently as stated; and Marie, who married Charles 
S. Fay, of New Orleans, and who is now dead; 
Katherine, wife of James W. Gardiner; and a son 
and daughter who died in infancy. In the presence 
of a vast concourse of friends and relatives the re- 
mains of this good man were laid to rest in Grace- 
land cemetery on the last day of the year 1918. 


William N. Keogh 
William N. Keogh, president of the Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut, and = secretary- 
treasurer of the Fastern States Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, died at his home, 43 Lindale Street, 
Stamford, Conn., Saturday, Dec. 21, of influenza- 


James 








THE LATE WILLIAM N. KEOGH 


pneumonia. Mr. Keogh was 39 years of age and had 
attained enviable success in the business world, 
being president and treasurer of the Stamford Lum- 
ber Co., and director of two of the city’s banks. He 
was born in Springfield, Mass., in 1879. From 1895 
to 1902 he was connected with F. B. Taylor, of that 
city, handling sash, door and blinds. He went to 
New Haven in September of 1902 and two years 
later accepted a position with the Frank Miller 


Lumber Co., who then operated the present yard 
of the Stamford Lumber Co., who later bought the 
property. The business was first conducted by the 
late E. A. Beckley, of New Haven, and later by his 
son, William B. Beckley, who died in March, 1916. 
William N. Keogh was then practically the sole 
owner of this business, having a large and well 
et yard in the residential section of Stam- 
ord. 

At the annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut in 1917 Mr. Keogh was 
elected president for that year and again in Febru- 
ary he was chosen president for the year of 1918. 
He was greatly interested in the work of the asso- 
ciation and its progress, giving unselfishly of his 
time to its demands. None the less faithful to the 
interests of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, he was elected secretary-treasurer 
for the year 1917 and was reélected for 1918. 

Mr. Keogh was held in high regard not only in the 
lumber trade but in other business and financial 
circles in Stamford, and his death, which was sud- 
den, following a very brief illness, was a great 
shock to his friends and business associates. He is 
survived by his widow, a small daughter, a mother, 
sister and _ brother. 

JAMES WILLIAM HACKETT.—-A pioneer saw- 
mill owner and business man of Vancouver, B. C., 
James William Hackett, of the firm of Robertson & 
Hackett, sawmill men and general contractors, of 
that city, died on Christmas day at the age of 72. 
For about thirty years this firm has had its mill on 
False Creek, Vancouver, and both members have 
been prominent in public affairs. The late Mr. 
Hackett, in addition to being vice president of 
Robertson & Hackett, was at the time of his death 
president of the B. C. Lumber & Shingle Mfrs., Ltd., 
an organization with which he had been very closely 
associated since its inception fifteen years ago. He 
was a director of the Vancouver Exhibition Associ- 
ation and vice president of the Metropolitan Building 
Co. He was a past president of the Terminal City 
Club, a member of the city council in 1897, and of 
the License Board in 1912. He had been prominently 
identified with the Vancouver Board of Trade for 
twenty years. Born in Truro, N. S., in 1847, he 
spent the early years of his life in that province, 
and went west to Winnipeg in 1878, where he spent 
ten years in the contracting business. He went to 
the Coast in 1888 when Vancouver was in its infancy. 
Mr. Hackett leaves a widow, one son, George R. 
Hackett, manager of the sawmill business, one 
daughter and a brother. 


ALFRED K. HAMILTON.—A pioneer timber, 
lumber and sawmill operator of Wisconsin, Alfred K. 
Hamilton, of Milwaukee, died in a sanitarium in 
California on Dec. 20, at the age of 78. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was born in Lyme, N. H., and went west in 1864, 
locating at Fond du Lac, Wis., where he engaged in 
the lumber business with two brothers, W. C. and 
I. K. Hamilton. The brothers became associated 
with A. C. Merryman, Marinette, Wis., in the pur- 
chase of pine lands and in 1867 built a large mill in 
Marinette, which was operated as Hamilton, Merry- 
man & Co. This firm later was incorporated as the 
Hamilton & Merryman Co., and became one of the 
best known concerns of its kind in the North. In 
1883 Mr. Hamilton moved to Milwaukee, becoming 
in subsequent years one of the most prominent 
capitalists of Wisconsin. He retired from all busi- 
ness connections last spring because of failing health 
and sought California for relief. He is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Charles J. McIntosh, of Milwaukee. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE BARNES LINDSLEY.—The 
wife of C. P. Lindsley, former manager and heavily 
interested in the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., of 
Spokane, and now one of the owners of the Lindsley 
Bros. Pole Co., and vice president and manager of 
the Western Wood Preserving Co., of that city, died 
at the Sacred Heart Hospital, Spokane, after an 
operation for appendicitis, Friday, Dec. 20. Mrs. 
Lindsley had been devoting a great deal of time to 
the Red Cross and Liberty Loan and other patriotic 
drives. She had been a resident of Spokane for 18 
years. She is survived by her husband, a daughter, 
a son, Lieut. Daniel L. Lindsley, her mother, and a 
brother and sister. 


JOSEPH LAEV.—The death of Joseph Laev, a 
pioneer lumberman of Wisconsin, who during the 
early part of his career was associated with the late 
Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, occurred at Milwau- 
kee, on Friday, Dec. 27. Mr. Laev was 75 years of 
age and was a native of Bohemia. For many years 
he resided at Oconto, Wis. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Northern Lumber Co., 
Northern Cedar Co. and the Laev Lumber Co. Two 
sons and a daughter survive him. 


J. MARION CREAMER.—At a special meeting 
held on Dec. 17 the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
adopted resolutions expressive of the great loss sus- 
tained by the exchange in the death of J. Marion 
Creamer, a young member of the Lumber Exchange 
and vice president of the American Propeller & 
Manufacturing Co., which produces propellers for 
airplanes. After a brief illness Mr. Creamer suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia on Dec. 15 at his home in 
Baltimore. He leaves a widow and two small chil- 
dren. He was a son of J. G. Creamer, chief in- 
spector of the Lumber Exchange. The resolutions 
say: “It is with deep regret that we have to record 
the death of J. Marion Creamer. He was a young 
man of high character and marked ability and an 
enterprising and honored manufacturer and suc- 
cessful in business. In his death the exchange will 
lose a valued and esteemed member.” 


MARTIN PATTISON.—An early day prominent 
lumberman of Superior, Wis., Martin Pattison, died 
after a few days’ illness at his home at Fairlawn, 
near Superior, aged 77. Mr. Pattison discontinued 
lumbering some years ago and entered the mining 
field, acquiring extensive interests, being president 
of several large mining companies. He was also 
interested in a number of banks. He is survived by 
nine children. 





MRS. ADAM SCHILLO.—At the advanced age of 
81, Mrs. Adam Schillo, widow of Adam Schillo, one 
of Chicago’s (conelt lumbermen, died at her home, 
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The big lumber distributing point of 
the Southwest that attracts orders from 
hardwood buyers is the Cairo Penin- 
sula. Surrounded by Hardwoods of all 
kinds and having unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities—by rail and water— 
we solicit your orders for lumber and 
allied products. 





Manufacturers of 


The Mississippi 


BOXES, BOX 
Box Company = spooks AND 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 


Gregertsen Lath, Shingles, Mouldings. 
Quick quigmente from our 


Brothers Co, Cairo Yar 
General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Railroad & ImplementStock. 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
wood,Poplar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


LOUISIANA 
LUMBER CO.., Inc. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 





THE PIONEER Shak Srpe” Automobile 
POLE & SHAFT co. HickoryAutomobileBillits 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis,Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of High-Grade 


The Hendrix Mill pant eewes Pegwaed Loum, 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 2" fusmyy Sone Bs 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers and 


Schuh-Mason : Wholesalers of 
Lumber Company °° 2iiacwoed 
OFFICE — Miller - Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Egg Cases,Egg Case Fil- 
lers, Poultry Coops, 
oultry Boxes, Excelsior 
and CementCoated Egg 
ase Nails. Carload 
Lots a Specialty. 


Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and Na- 
tional Homes and 
Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturere and 
Dealers in Hardwood 


Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. “Biweteion Sock 
308 - 9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 
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OF ILLINOIS a 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 
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Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 








MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
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White 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 





We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 
Flooring 


Perfection 


has certainly been attained at 
our mills judging from the re- 
peat orders we get for 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 











The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring whieh will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
“ypress and Gum Lumber. 














and 
“Velvet Edge” 
’ $ Flooring 
SAWED SAWED - Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














News of American Hardwood Industry 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec, 31.-—Some little activity is being shown in the 
pine market and local jobbers report a fair local de 
mand and a still better demand from the rural dis 
tricts. The hardwood market is a little quiet, altho 
inquiries are generally fair, running largely to plain 
and quartered oak, some ash and a fair run of poplar, 
with a little beech. Prices are holding up fairly well. 
Small orders and cleaning up old contracts constitute 
a considerable portion of shipments. New contracts 
are not coming in very rapidly, as everyone appears 
to be playing a waiting game. 

The Alfred Struck Co., of Louisville, as a Christmas 
present gave every employee an insurance policy for 
$500 or better, and arranged that these policies shall 
be increased $100 a year for the men who stick with 
the company. ‘They also have a cash surrender value. 
The policies will cost the employee absolutely noth- 
ing and protect his family in case of accidental death 
or death thru natural causes and have no bearing on 
liability coverage. 

G. A. Christen, of the Kentucky Lumber & Mill 
work Co., in a recent statement said that his company 
managed to run ahead of the pre-war record on sales, 
due in part to having had some good war orders at 
Camp Taylor and elsewhere, Mr. Christen took over 
active management about two years ago, having been 
with the Smith Cooperage Co. 

Lieut. William Wymond, of the Holly Ridge Lumber 
(o., is back from Fort Worth, Tex., and is taking up 
the lumber business again. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 30.—-Hardwood lumber manufacturers have not 
been finding trade lively, and one manufacturer ex- 
pressed the opinion that many of the large mills in 
the South would close down to await readjustment. 
But he believed there was no use in talking about 
cheaper lumber for some time to come, as the situation 
in a nutshell was that manufacturers had been forced 
to pay high prices for logs and labor and would have 
to sell their output on the same basis. Most manufac 
turers report that they have ample supplies of logs on 
hand, and are not in the market. The uptown saw 
mills have coniderable stocks on hand, and have been 
operating steadily. Inquiries, especially from furniture 
and automobile factories, are fairly numerous. 

J. C. Rea, who owned the Indiana Cooperage Co. 
plant here that was destroyed by fire last winter, re 
turned a few days ago from Jackson, Miss., where he 
has been superintending the cutting of a large tract of 
timber left him by his late father, Thomas Jefferson 
Rea, of Columbia, Tenn., a great deal of the cut being 
sold to the Federal Government. Ile has not yet de- 
cided whether he will rebuild the Indiana Cooperage 
Co. plant. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., which 
owns three large stave mills in Tennessee, says that 
these plants have been operating steadily for several 
months, and he regards the stave outlook as promising. 
Mr. Greer also believes that the hardwood end of the 
business will be good after the first of the year. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec, 30.—-Upper Peninsula operators say there has 
been a right about face in conditions prevailing in the 
log market since peace was declared. Previously 
buyers were bidding for timber and logs and those with 
products to sell were in no hurry to unload. Now it is 
the buyers who are coy and the producers who find 
difficulty in placing timber. They have in many in 
stances sold at prices lower than those of a few weeks 
ago. Prices are high and if labor conditions improve 
within a few months the jobbers ought to make money. 
A recent sale by an Upper Peninsula operator is said 
to have been based on the following figures: Bass 
wood, $32; veneer birch, $35; birch not fit for veneer 
and maple, $20; hemlock, $20. 

In the fall buyers of pulpwood were offering high 
prices to get the timber. Now the big dealers are re 
ferring the prospective seller to different agencies in 
hopes of worrying down the price. Purchases made 
were on the basis of $12 a cord for spruce, $8 to $10 
for balsam and hemlock and $20 a thousand in logs 
for hemlock, 

Conditions in the woods are good. Sawyers are 
working by the log and not by the day. This change 
was necessitated by the number of inexperienced men 
who entered woods work. Loggers have saved much 
money and an effort is now being made to extend the 
piece work to skidding as well as sawing. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Dec. 31.--Logging interests in the North have been 
much encouraged by the prospect of the winter’s input 
during the last week, when lower temperatures set in 
and improved conditions considerably. Up to a day 
or two before Christmas conditions were anything but 
favorable, the weather being soft and the earlier snow- 
fall having disappeared, while rainfall was frequent 
and heavy. However, a prolonged cold spell and snow 
will be required to make the situation wholly favor 
able. 

The difficulty of obtaining woodsmen is less serious 
than for a long time. The Milwaukee free employment 
office reports an excellent response to the calls for help 


from logging concerns. The men who are offering 
their services for the most part are inexperienced, 


few of the old-time woodsmen being found in the ap 
plicants for work at the Milwaukee office. 

As usual at this period of the year, business among 
Milwaukee wholesalers during the last week or ten 
days has been: quiet. Consumers and retailers -gen- 
erally are engaged in annual inventories and not much 


activity is expected to develop until after Jan. 6. 

The Janesville Housing Corporation has been in 
corporated at Janesville, Wis., with an authorized 
capital of $300,000, to carry out a plan to extend the 
housing accommodations of the community to cover 


the constantly growing needs. The General Motors 
Corporation plant will go into operation sometime 


in February and will employ from 800 to 1,000 opera- 
tives at the beginning. The new housing corporation 
hopes to dispose of the entire issue of stock among 
local investors before spring and intends to begin 
actual construction work on dwellings as soon as the 
frost leaves the ground. William MecViecar is chairman 
of the committee in charge of the stock campaign. 
J. P. Cullen, a leading building contractor of Janes- 
ville, is taking an active part in the movement. 

The Brown-Mitcheson Co., Marinette, Wis., dis- 
tributed more than $2,000 as a Christmas bonus among 
Hs 175 employees, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec, 31.--Trade conditions during the past month 
have given manufacturers and distributers opportunity 
to make their annual inventories. The industry will be 
ready to take care of inquiries and prospective new 
business that is looming before them. Furniture and 
vehicle manufacturers report favorable conditions and 
they have been buying considerable quantities of 
lumber for early distribution. Piano factories in this 
city, which were commandeered by the Government 
for work on airplane parts, have almost all been 
released, 

In spite of many unfavorable trade conditions the 
lumber industry in this section has had a generally 


successful year. Prices have been profitable. The 
trade believes that there will be a large amount of 
civilian business the coming year and that selling 


prices will be higher than those paid by the Govern- 
ment. Inquiry among manufacturers of lumber does 
not justify any consumer in thinking he will be able 
to buy lower by waiting. Cost of production is not 
likely to be lower, and stocks are not likely to become 
such a drug on the market as to result in price cutting. 

War restrictions are held responsible for the depres- 
sion in building during 1918, which reduced opera- 
tions, as reported to the building commissioner, to a 
bare 40 percent of what was reported for the two 
immediately preceding years. The total value of all 
construction, new work and repairs, for the year is 
officially given as $4,856,593, which compares with 
$10,450,315 for 1917 and $10,842,895 for 1916. There 
were practically no large office buildings erected during 
the year, and scarcely any dwelling house construction 
the last half of the year. About the only encouraging 
feature of his report is that there was a considerable 
revival of interest during December. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec, 31.--Six Antigo sawmills 
tions during the next 


will resume opera 
two weeks, providing work for 
hundreds of men. The mill of the C, W. Fish Lumber 
Co. began its cut yesterday. The Henshaw-Worden 
Lumber Co. will start operations the second week in 
January and the Crocker Chair Co. sawmill the latter 
part of this week. The big mill of the Langlade Lum- 
ber Co, will start up about the first of next week. 
The only mill to remain idle this winter will be that 
of the Kellogg Lumber Co. because of the fact that 
they have no hot pond. They will, however, begin 
their cut in the spring. 

The United States Employment Office is still recruit 
ing woods laborers for Langlade County. The sudden 
cold snap has made logging much more satisfactory 
and the demand for woodsmen is very great. Because 
of the holidays, many men came out of the woods and 
when they return to camp the labor situation will be 
much better. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Dec, 30.—The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
and the Material Dealers’ Association are carrying to 
the higher court of the State the matter of an alleged 
misinterpretation by Common Pleas Judge Frank 
Stevens, of the Ohio lien law, which provides that the 
material interests may serve notice upon the owners, 
but which Judge Stevens construes to mean that the 
firm supplying material in construction must serve this 
notice. The building industry takes the stand that 
the law was designed for recognition by the owners 
of the material interests, and that Judge Stevens’ 
construction of it would cause losses of thousands of 
dollars to the industry. Another meeting will soon be 
held, and meanwhile the codperation of organizations 
in other cities is being sought. 

Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber 
Co. and head of the American Protective League here, 
in response to the call of the council for a volunteer 
force of 500 men, has offered the police department 
his services with those of 1,000 operatives to help 
suppress a widespread outbreak of crime that has 
developed during the last two months. ‘The serious 
ness of the situation is shown by ‘the fact that there 
have been fourteen murders, with very few arrests 
made, 

Lieut. Vincent D. Mahoney left Portland, Ore., last 
week for the middle West and East. Under Capt. Thor 
Sanborn, of the Portland (Ore.) headquarters, for 
some months Lieut. Mahoney has been handling the 
north Pacific coast sales of Government spruce lumber 
products for the United States Spruce Production Cor- 
poration, from the Vancouver (Wash.) cutting up 
plant. He will represent the Spruce Production Cor- 


poration in Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
with headquarters in Cleveland, 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec, 28.—-A large number of Portland sawmill men 
left here Thursday to attend the West Coast meeting 
in Tacoma Friday. Among those who went was Ralph 
C, Angell, manager of the spruce bureau of the as 
sociation, who has just returned from Washington, 
Db. C., and a tour of the eastern States in the interest 
of trade development. What promises to be the most 
important concession secured by Mr. Angell resulted 
in allocation of orders for crating material being 


- turned over to Charles Edgar, lumber director of the 


war industries board. 

Ifarry Aldrich, Pacific coast representative on Mr. 
KNdgar’s staff, who was sales manager for the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co, prior to being “loaned” to the Goy- 
ernment for the period of the war, is now reported 
to be on his way to Portland. 

II. B. Van Duzer, until recently chairman of the fir 
production board, but again manager of the Inman, 
Poulsen Lumber Co. has been elected one of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the Portland chamber 
of commerce. 

It is reported here that Mr. Palmer has been ap- 
pointed New York manager of the Fir Exploitation & 
Export Lumber Co., which has its headquarters ‘at 
San Francisco and thru which foreign orders are 
placed. A, A. Baxter of San Francisco is in charge 
of its affairs. Mr. Palmer is now representing a large 
Pacific Northwest lumber company in New York. 

The total cut of lumber in the Coos Bay district dur 
ing the year was 268,250,000 feet, while in 1917 the 
cut was 224,000,000 feet. The amount of lumber cut 
by each mill during the year follows: C. A. Smith 
mill, Marshfield, 156,000,000 feet; Oregon Export Co., 
Marshfield, 8,750,000; Buehner Lumber Co., North 
Bend, 45,000,000; North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., 
North Bend, 28,000,000; Clark & Callaghan box fae 
tory, 9,000,000, 

Marshfield capitalists interested in the opening of 
the Klondike coal mine at Marshfield, and the Moore 
Mill & Lumber Co. of Bandon, Ore., are said to be 
figuring on purchasing the railroad built by the Port 
land Lumber Co. to extend from Beaver Hill Junction 
on the Marshfield-Coquille line to connect with the 
Moore logging camp railroad, Completion of the road 
would give the Moore mill an outlet by rail for its 
lumber which is now shipped on barges at Bandon and 
towed up the river to Coquille and loaded on cars, 
Under the new plan the Moore company would load 
the lumber on cars at the mill, place the cars on heavy 
barges which would be towed to Leneve and there 
placed on the track and run over the new railroad to 
connect with the main line. It is said the plan would 
save a great deal of expense, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dee, 28.—-With some mills again operating after a 
brief holiday shutdown and others closed and under 
going thoro overhauling, the all-pervading spirit voiced 
by operators is one of ringing optimism. Inventory 
period has been completed and buying already is under 
way for the expected heavy spring demand. Prices 
thus far have not reached a plane especially alluring to 
manufacturers, especially in fir lumber. Most of the 
logging camps are still inactive and will not resume 
before late in’ January. Operators of local camps 
assert that no cheaper logs can be sold mill owners 
until prices on supplies drop back to normal. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., which closed down 
Dec. 14, expects to begin cutting Jan. 1. The company 
has been thoroly overhauling its plant and installing 
two electric cranes for convenience and economy in 
handling lumber. KE. A. Poyneer asserts that business 
is improving to a marked degree. Thus far no redue 
tion in manufacturing costs has been possible, which 
rather handicaps the Pacific coast mills in their com 
petition with other sections of the country. J. G. 
Eddy, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., is still in Cali 
fornia at Arrowhead Ilot Springs. 

Joseph Irving says that a majority of the camps 
closed for the holidays will not start up until late in 
January. There are enough logs in the water to take 
care of Everett mills. This operator says no change 
in the price of logs is planned for the present and he 
believes that no price reduction will cecur for at least 
six months. “Government control over logging camps 
is practically gone and we are operating as formerly. 
There is no great labor surplus apparent. Of course 
the soldier-loggers have left our camps, but many of 
them were loggers before, so naturally they are re 
maining in the woods.” 

Ira I. Pendleton spent Christmas Day with his fam 
ily in this city. Mr. Pendleton, a brother of F. R. 
Pendleton, who has been engaged in getting out air 
plane spruce for the British Government, is logging at 
Wulfhson Bay, BB. C. 

The Fred K. Baker Lumbe: Co. will resume opera 
tions Monday. ‘The plant has been closed for the 
holiday period. The resumption will mean only the 
shingle annex, for the saw and planing mills are not 
expected to start before the middle of January. This 
company reports a shortage of good lumber logs. 
Prices for stocks cut by the mill are said to be low, 

The Crown Lumber Co,, located at Mukilteo, is un 
usually busy with cargo shipments. The company re 
ports good rail business. 

After two and a half days’ closing for Christmas the 
Canyon Lumber Co. again is operating. It had an 
offer of seventy-five cars, or any part thereof, which 
was rejected because the price quoted was too low. 

Cars over all railroads entering Everett are just now 
plentiful. 

William Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Tim 
ber Co.’s two big mills here, announces that business 
is fairly good for this season of the year. Mill “B,” 


the largest and electrically equipped mill, will be 
closed for a month, beginning Jan, 1, to undergo its 
annual overhauling. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Co. is taking three 
weeks for its annual holiday closing and repair work. 

The C, B. Lumber & Shingle Co, will begin cutting 
red cedar roofing material Monday. The plant has 
been closed for the holidays. 

I’, Chappell, of Granite Falls, has disposed of stand- 
ing timber on 1,000 acres to L. Story, of Seattle. 
The statement is made that a small mill, having a 
capacity of 20,000 feet a day, will be built to handle 
this timber, which is situated between the Stillaguam 
ish River and Canyon Creek. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec, 28.—-Sawmills and lumber camps are idle for 
the holiday period and the opportunity will be taken 
to make much needed repairs. Some plants will keep 
down probably several months or until such time as 
the market becomes more normal. <A very active spring 
and summer is expected. The shipyards are gradu 
ally getting rid of their surplus men. No night shifts 
are now working, but there is a fairly large force 
finishing the vessels which were partly completed when 
the armistice was signed. 

Recognizing the urgent need of port development, 
the Grays Harbor port commission has called a meet 
ing to be held Jan. 10 to discuss what plans will meet 
with general approval. One of the suggestions will 
be the purchase of a dredge for dredging the bar so that 
the deepest drawing vessels may come here safely. The 
port commission has a fund of $100,000 on hand re 
ceived from a small mill tax. It has been suggested 
also that the commission take the initial steps towards 
providing a municipal dock. 

The material which has been used in the Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor districts is being assem 
bled and shipped to Vancouver. It was suggested that 
the Government would do better with the property if 
assembled at some place in the heart of the lumber 
district, where it could readily be sold, but the Govern 
ment has decided to assemble it all at Vancouver and 
will not change its plans. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec, 28.—-The Timber Products Manufacturers of 
Spokane are gathering data from the various lumber 
operators affiliated, covering the actual mill cut for 
the year 1918. A request has been sent to each mem 
ber asking that the necessary data be supplied. 

Logging operations are going ahead in fine style in 
the districts of northern Idaho, and in some instances 
crews are already at work cutting. Early indications 
are that there will be a good snow, and the operators 
are preparing to take a record cut out of the woods 
this winter ready for the big demand for lumber which 
is predicted for the early spring. No pains are being 
spared to modernize the camps of the loggers and 
make them ideal places in which to work. 

The labor situation as yet has not been greatly 
relieved by the return of soldiers, but it is predicted 
that before the real acute demand for labor comes, 
there will be plenty on hand for the work to be done. 
Labor agents of the city state that they are having 
considerable success in shipping men out to the camps. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, head of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co, of this city, is one of the wide awake lumbermen 
of the Northwest who sees nothing but good things 
ahead for the lumbermen, Ie declares ,that in spite 
of the fact that lumbermen of this section have been 
handicapped far greater than other general lines of 
manufacturing, owing to the war necessity, the lumber 
business now will stride ahead with leaps and bounds, 
and soon will be working on a equal basis with all 
other industries. The first month after the cessation 
of the war, he points out, saw a greatly improved 
condition in the lumber industry and within the next 
few months he believes it will be on a pre-war normal 
basis with a most satisfactory expansion for the com 
ing year, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec, 28.--Bellingham mills this year cut 262,000,000 
feet of lumber and 307,000,000 shingles, according to 
estimates made by the various companies. The Bloedel 
Donovan mills led in lumber with a cut of 133,000,000 
feet and the Whatcom Falls mill led in shingles with a 
production of 120,000,000 pieces, The latter concern 
also cut 25,000,000 feet of lumber, but it did not oper 
ate all year, having closed about two months ago for 
repairs and overhauling. The cuts by other mills 
follow: Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 50,000, 
000 feet; FE. K. Wood Lumber Co., 32,000,000 feet ; 
Morrison Mill Co., 22,500,000 feet; Siemons Lumber 
Co., 51,000,000 shingles ; Hl. Jerns, 15,000,000 shingles ; 
Upright Shingle Co., 13,650,000 shingles. The fore 
going cuts represent in most instances about eleven 
months. The principal box producer among the above 
concerns was the Morrison Mill Co. Next year it will 
have a strong rival in the new box factory of the 
Bloedel Donovan lumber mills, which will be ready for 
operation Jan, 1 Local mills look forward to a good 
business next year. 

This week two of Bellingham’s largest mills are 
closed for repairs. The Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. will resume operation some time next 
month, possibly about the 15th. The Bloedel Donovan 
mills will resume running next week. The BE. K. Wood 
and the Morrison mills observed only one day for 
Christmas. The Hazel Mill Co.’s plant, which has been 
closed for several weeks, will begin cutting again soon 
after New Year. It has been overhauled and will have 
sixteen upright shingle machines in operation in addi 
tion to its sawmill. 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
hase are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 

















CHOICE 


Birch and Maple 


ears 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 

cars 4/4 No. | Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
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Dry Stock—A 1 Service 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
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HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 


Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood ge 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 


Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 
Michigan 








Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
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10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
12-4 No, 2 Common and Better 
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LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


South Texas 


Lumber Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Beaumont Quality 








Is Worth Trying Now f— 








Buyers who pride them- OUR 
selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES : 
oe get in touch with Brid ge 
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Car Siding, 
Hardwood Lumber | Se Sidi 
Our service will equal | Decking 
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THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpald, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 









SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 28.—There is a tendency among manufacturers 
to stand for discount 24, but it seems to be pretty 
well established that a landslide of new business would 
be necessary to maintain the figures at that level. If 
the mills could hold off for sixty days or so there is no 
question that they would get the price; but the eastern 
buyer is on the lookout for lower values. 

Numerous plants are taking advantage of the present 
lull to place their equipment in first class condition 
for the busy season, which everybody is convinced is 
near. The forecast points to a larger volume of busi- 
ness at perhaps a somewhat narrower margin of profit 
than thruout war time. The market, thru the effect 
of peace influences, is quietly gravitating to a com- 
petitive basis. 

Red cedar shingles are taking things easy. It is 
probable that not more than 20 percent of the mills 
are running, but the number will be largely increased 
early in January. For the present clear territory 
occupies the frigid zone, with no building in sight, while 
in star territory the consumption is increasing. Clears 
are featureless at $2.65, while stars at $2.20 are 5 cents 
higher than a week ago. 

Takeo Nakayama, representing 

New York, had a profitable audience with S. O. Krantz, 
director of the trade extension bureau of the West 
Coast association. In Japan there is a growing de- 
mand for fir. While the present demand is somewhat 
heavy, the export movement is restricted by a lack 
of ships. But it is expected that Japanese interests, 
which control a heavy percentage of vessels on the 
Pacific, will be able to release tonnage for this emer- 
gency. Prior to returning to New York, Mr. Naka- 
yama will visit some of the Puget Sound lumber mills. 

R. G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
will be back at his desk next Monday, after service 
in the field hospital branch of the Red Cross in France. 

William D. Garland, manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., will sever his 
connection in February to, become vice president of 
the newly-organized J. E. Morris Lumber Co, The 
firm is now being incorporated, with capital stock at 
$100,000. The firm will not only make a bid for the 
rail trade, which will be entrusted to Mr. Garland, but 
will also specialize on export business, particularly 
with Japan, under the direction of President Morris. 
Mr. Morris has been a member of the firm of Morris 
& Dolge, Tacoma, which represented A, I’, Thane & 
Co., of San Francisco. With the new arrangement 
Ernest Dolge will devote his attention to his new mill 
on Hylebos Creek, while Mr. Morris will open his offices 
here Jan. 1. Mr. Garland has been in the lumber 
business for a decade, having begun in a mill at Sedro- 
Woolley. For three years he was sales manager for the 
Copalis Lumber Co, at Carlisle, Wash. 

The J. EK, Pinkham Lumber Co, has issued a card 
calling attention to the fact that it has secured the 
services of Edward J. Boyce as traveling buyer. Mr. 
Boyce was formerly with the Siems-Carey corpora- 
tion. 

The Meskill Lumber Co. at Meskill, Wash., on the 
South Bend branch, closes down the first of the year 
to remain closed until some time in March, according 
to W. Finley Downs, president of the company, who 
was in Seattle this week. Mr. Downs, accompanied 
by his wife, expects to leave shortly for a vacation of 
a month or so in California. 

George U. Bacon, of the Great West Lumber Co., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, spent Thursday in Seattle, leav- 
ing for home by the way of Vancouver, B. C. Mr. 
Bacon was called to the home of his parents, Spokane, 
Wash., to attend the funeral of his brother, a soldier 
at the Presidio, San Francisco, who was accidentally 
killed by the discharge of a revolver dropped from 
his pocket. Mr. Bacon was some years ago connected 
with the sales department of an Inland Empire pine 
concern, going from there to Winnipeg and engaging 
in the wholesale lumber business, where he has since 
been very successful. He handles Inland Empire and 
British Columbia pine and Washington and British 
Columbia fir, spruce and cedar products. He reports 
business as having been quiet in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba early in the fall, owing to rather 
poor crops in some sections, but states that the demand 
increased materially during December and he looks for 
a good lumber demand the coming year. 

The meeting of the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Protective League was held in Seattle Monday, at 
which time it was voted to disband the organization 
and the funds it had on hand were turned over to the 
Red Cross. This organization was formed in July, 
1917, by the lumbermen of western Washington and 
Oregon to combat the I. W. W. and other seditious 
influences that were behind the general strike in the 
mills and camps of the north coast. EK. 8. Grammar 
was chairman of the board of trustees; T. Jerome, 
treasurer, and B. W. Sawyer, secretary. Since the 
organization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lum- 
bermen under the direction of Gen. Brice P. Disque 
last spring the Lumbermen’s Protective League has 
been inactive. 


A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Portland, Ore., attended the 
monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Tacoma Friday and then came to Seattle 
to confer with J. P. McGoldrick, director of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the Spokane 
district. Secretary Cooper states that the regular time 
for the annual meeting of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association is the first week in February and 
that it will be held in Spokane as usual. 

Among the young lumbermen aviators who have 
returned the last week to their homes in Seattle are 
Lieut. Ed R. Hogg, jr., son of Ed R. Hogg, manager 
of the Atlas Lumber Co.; Russell Horton, son of L. G 
Horton, manager of the North West Lumber Co., and 
H. D. Brace, son of J. S. Brace, of the Brace & Hergert 
Mill Co. 

M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, was in Seattle a few 
days recently visiting the lumber and timber interests 


Mor imura Bros., 


in the West with which he is connected, including the 
paper manufacturing plant at Powell River, B. 
and the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. at Bend, Ore. 

E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Co., extensive 
producers and shippers of Idaho red cedar post poles 
ete., with general offices in Spokane, was a recent 
Seattle visitor. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec, 28.—-The Tidewater Mill Co., incorporated for 
$150,000 and with J. T. Gregory, president ; Thomas 
Y. S. Ballyntine, vice president; E. V. Wintermote, 
treasurer; and Frank D. Oakley, secretary, expects to 
have its mill on the Tacoma tidelands ready to operate 
about Feb. 1. Mr. Gregory is president of the Fir 
Tree Lumber Co. and was a member of the fir emer- 
gency committee. Mr. Ballyntine is a well known 
millman of Tacoma, and Mr. Wintermote is one of the 
owners of the Puget Sound Lumber Co. The new com- 
pany has a six-acre waterfront site on Hylebos water- 
way which is being bulkheaded, and will have an out- 
put of 100,000 feet a day. It will be equipped to cut 
timbers up to 130 feet in length and expects to devote 
about 60 percent of its output to the cargo trade. The 
mill has a water frontage of 750 feet, which will allow 
it to load several lumber vessels at once when its 
wharves are built. The new mill is 356 feet over all 
and is to be operated by electric power from the Puget 
Sound Traction Light & Power Co. It will be equipped 
with a circular head saw and logs will be floated 
into the mill and lifted to the sawing floor with a log 
hoist instead of a chain haul. An electrie crane will 
be installed to handle the timbers for loading. Eco- 
nomical operation is to be one of the features of the 
mill. 

The Olympia Shingle Co. mill at Olympia was de- 
stroyed by fire Christmas afternoon, the blaze start- 
ing about 1 o’clock and spreading rapidly, the main 
building being in flames within a short time and the 
engine room and machinery reported a wreck. The 
loss is estimated at $20,000. The company’s kilns, 
filled with shingles, were saved. A number of soldiers 
from Camp Lewis aided in fighting the fire. The com- 
pany is a coéperative one, which has been in success 
ful operation about three years, and it was announced 
that the plant would be rebuilt. 

The Ferris type wood ship Llestra was launched 
Tuesday at the Wright Shipbuilding Co. yards in Ta- 
coma, the fifth wood ship of the Ferris type to come 
from this company’s ways since May. The Wright 
yard has two more Ferris type wood vessels on its ways 
well along toward completion, making a total of seven 
from this yard. Thursday the fifth Ferris type wood 
ship Fort Harrison, was launched at the yard of the 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., adjoining the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. mills. The Beloit, first vessel 
launched at this company’s yards, is now on its maiden 
voyage to the Atlantic. 

Lumber exporters say foreign inquiry is coming in 
now and that conditions are brightening in the export 
trade. The Pacific National Lumber Co., whose mills 
are at National and Lake Tapps, is getting back into 
the cargo business again and has the new auxiliary 
schooner Bright, recently completed at Seattle and 
arriving here Thursday, at the Milwaukee Railway 
lumber docks loading 2,000,000 feet for Buenos Aires. 
The Defiance Lumber Co. has the schooner Ruby at its 
docks loading 320,000 feet for Callao. 

The site of the Metcalf Shingle Co. mills that was 
operated for years by State Senator Metcalf, of 
Tacoma, near Kelso, is being cleared by the Crescent 
Shingle Co., which will build a new shingle mill. The 
Crescent company is coéperative and will install a five- 
machine mill with a capacity of about 250,000 shingles 
a day. It has been operating at the mouth of the 
Cowlitz River, where its dry kiln was destroyed by fire 
a few weeks ago. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec. 28.—During the last few days of the year the 
usual quiet prevails in lumber circles, with the annual 
stock-taking period at hand. Wholesalers and pro- 
ducers are expecting a good spring trade when build- 
ing construction revives. California yards have been 
buying for immediate requirements and letting stocks 
run low. Buyers have been holding off, expecting 
lower prices. While conditions in the Northwest have 
been upset and drop lumber has sold down consider 
ably, because some mills have been forced to move 
their stocks of fir, there is a feeling that after the 
first of the year they will hold for better prices. 

Redwood prices are holding firm in spite of the 
present lack of a normal volume of new orders. The 
mills are cutting steadily and making no efforts to 
curtail production, as stocks are light in the yards 
and at the mills. During the winter, production will 
be reduced, owing to the rainy weather and inability 
to get out a full supply of logs. 

Stocks of clears are below normal at the large 
mills. The good demand for ties has consumed a 
good deal of common. Some mills even fished their 
“sinkers” out of the log ponds and cut them into ties. 
The ties exported to date aggregate 12,000,000 feet. 
Two vessels are now loading redwood lumber on Hum- 
boldt Bay for Australia. 

Export business is quiet. Not much new offshore 
business on Douglas fir is expected during the next 
month or two. Foreign buyers, as a rule, are hold- 
ing off, looking for lower freights, which they will 
probably get. There is an inquiry on the market, how- 
ever, for 40,000,000 feet of fir crossties for export 
to Europe during the first half of the coming year. 
Pacific coast exporters have bid on this business. 
There is some question as to whether this is a genuine 
inquiry that will lead to business or a “feeler’”’ to try 
out the market. 

White and sugar pine manufacturers in California 
are disposed to hold for good prices. Sugar pine is 


scarce and prices are well maintained, at the advance 
It is expected that white pine 


made in November. 
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will advance when building is resumed. An increase 
in California pine shop is expected when prices are 
increased elsewhere on the Coast. The heavy demand 
for all grades of sugar pine continues, with small 
stocks on hand at mills and yards. There has been 
an excellent demand for common and finish in white 
and sugar pine. While the demand for factory plank 
has been slow manufacturers are not worrying about 
the quantity on hand. With stocks of factory plank 
very small in the Inland Empire, prices may advance. 
Nearly all California mills are closed for the season, 
and stocks will be reduced steadily by shipments dur- 
ing the winter. White pine box shook is strong, with 
a continued demand for packages of various kinds. 
The box factories are operating on shook for citrus 
fruit. Box prices are well maintained. 

San Francisco lumbermen firmly believe that the 
lumber market will become active early in the com- 
ing year, and that the time will depend on the building 
situation. Local architects have planned a great deal 
of building work and some good contracts have al- 
ready been let for fine residences and other structures 
in San Francisco and vicinity. The farmers have 
enough money to build houses, barns, etc., whenever 
they get ready, without consulting bankers and finan- 
ciers. One factor that has restricted construction is 
the necessity of showing that the proposed structure 
can earn 7 percent on the amount invested. At pres- 
ent costs of labor and materials this is a problem. 
A great deal of construction work, however, will be 
done during 1919. A writer in Architect and Engi- 
neer, of this city, estimates that $30,000,000 will be 
spent in new building in San Francisco and the bay 
cities during the year. Several bank buildings are 
proposed at an aggregate cost of $3,000,000. The 
city will spend $3,500,000 for new school houses, if 
the bonds are sold. New hospitals and additions to 
hospitals, also new office buildings and additions to 
existing buildings are large items. The total cost of 
harbor work planned for the local water front is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000, which includes a group of ware- 
houses. 

While the offishore freight market has not weakened, 
there is a loosening up that may lead to lower quota- 
tions. An increase in the supply of tonnage available 
for export shipments of lumber is expected. Offshore 
lumber freight rates are unchanged. Coast lumber 
freights are firm, with no surplus of steam schooners 
operating between northern mills and California ports. 
Coastwise freight quotations are $7 from Puget Sound 
or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $8 to south- 
ern California ports. 

The California Door Co., of San Francisco and Oak- 
land, has closed its sawmill at Caldor after a good 
season. Antone Hassler, the superintendent, reports 
that this year’s cut was 14,500,000 feet, as compared 
with 16,000,000 feet in 1917. The management is 
preparing to make an early start next spring. 

F. O. McGavic, sales manager of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., who spent a few days in the city, stated 
that the influenza was no longer causing trouble at Me- 
Cloud, The sawmills are closed for the winter after 
making a large cut and the factories are closed down 
for repairs. 

Capt. Leonard Hammond, son of A. B. Hammond, 
president of the Hammond Lumber Co., is expected 
to return from France about the first of the year. 
He has been twice cited for bravery and has made an 
excellent record in the aviation corps. 

Donald Macdonald, who has charge of the Pacific 
Lumber Co.’s interests at Scotia, spent Christmas in 
San Francisco. The old mill, which is closed for re- 
pairs, is expected to start up during January. Good 
eastern shipments of redwood are being made. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., 
is making an extensive eastern trip in the interest of 
the redwood lumber business. 

Cc. D. Terwilliger, who for eleven years has been 
manager of the Verdi Lumber Co., Verdi, Nev., has 
tendered his resignation, to be effective Jan. 1. He 
will devote his time to the management of the Clover 
Valley Lumber Co. and the Grizzly Creek Ice Co., 
whose holdings are located near Loyalton, Cal., and in 
which he is financially interested. 

Recently the General Import & Export Co. was or 
ganized by Cliff M. Weatherwax, of Aberdeen, Wash., 
with offices at 210 California Street, San Francisco, 
engaged principally in the exporting of Pacific coast, 
Inland Empire and California lumber products, besides 
doing a general importing and exporting business in 
other commodities. The name of the concern, how- 
ever, has now been changed by Mr. Weatherwax and 
his associates to Christenson, Hanify & Weatherwax, 
and Mr. Weatherwax is devoting his time and atten- 
ition to the affairs of the concern, having moved to 
San Francisco from Aberdeen for this purpose. He 
is at the head of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., 
one of the large lumber manufacturing concerns on 
Grays Harbor. E. C. Hallenan, for sixteen years with 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. at Portland, Ore., is associated 
with Mr. Weatherwax as manager of the firm. He is 
an experienced exporter and importer and was for 
some time manager of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. at Port- 
land. Mr. Christenson, of the firm, is at the head of 
Sudden & Christenson, San Francisco, a large lumber 
and shipping concern which is heavily interested in 
vessels and operates several sawmills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor, Wash. J. R. Hanify, who is also 
a well known lumber dealer of San Francisco, is inter- 
ested in redwood and fir mills. The combination is a 
strong one and it starts out at this time to participate 
in the coming expansion of the export and import 
lumber business on the Pacific coast that is expected 
with the return of normal business conditions thruout 
the world. 

Among northern lumbermen who have been visiting 
in San Francisco recently are H. 8. Mitchell, of Port- 
land, Ore., who for the past year has been in charge of 
the Government cutting-up plant at Vancouver, Wash. ; 
Judge A. L. Flewelling, of Spokane, Wash., and G. Wal- 
ter Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., wholesalers, of Port- 
land. Mr. Gates was on his way to southern California 
to spend the holidays. J. J. Jennelle, manager of the 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash., was 
also in San Francisco on his way to Los Angeles and 
San Diego to spend a three weeks’ vacation—the first 
one in a number of years. His family preceded him 
to Los Angeles. He expects to return to the North 
about Jan. 8. 

The San Francisco, office of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works, Portland, Ore., well known manufac- 
turers of logging engines, has been moved by J. C. 
Clark, its California representative, from 545 Howard 
Street to 393 Monadnock Building, adjoining the Palace 
Hotel. Mr. Clark recently returned from spending two 
weeks at the works in Portland. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 30.—While the southern pine market is rather 
quiet there is every indication that a good, live market 
is practically at hand. A great number of inquiries 
are coming in, principally from yards, which would 
indicate that the yards are getting ready to place 
orders for spring requirements, but the mills are not 
taking on any large volume of business just at this 
time and are apparently holding back to see what 
prices are going to do. It is confidently felt that 
while business is more or less quiet, this is a condi- 
tion that is to be expected at this season, and more 
to be expected at this particular time owing to the re- 
adjustment of the market from a war to a peace 
basis, but that within the next thirty to sixty days 
there will be a real live demand for southern pine 
lumber at prices equal to or above the Government 
maximum price list, and the mills seem now to be 
taking on only enough business to keep going until 
this expectation is realized. 

There are plenty of cars and railroad conditions 
were never more favorable for moving a large volume 
of lumber, and apparently all that remains for the 
manufacturers’ expectations to be realized is for the 
manufacturer and the buyer to get together on the 
matter of price. 

The Lloyd Lumber Co. opened its offices for busi- 
ness in the Citizens’ National Bank Building in this 
city on Jan. 1. This business will be owned and op- 
erated by Irenaeus P. Lloyd, who for the last few 
years has been associated with the J. L. Hart Lumber 
Co., of this city, as sales manager. Mr. Lloyd is one 
of Meridian’s native sons, is a gentleman of wide ex- 
perience in the lumber business, having started out a 
number of years ago with the M. R. Grant Lumber 
Co., manufacturer and wholesaler in this city, and 
was for some time connected with the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co. in St. Louis, and more recently has been 
identified with this end of the game. Those who know 
Mr. Lloyd and his ability as a lumberman bespeak for 
him success in his new venture. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 30.—The old year closed with an optimistic 
atmosphere for the lumber industry. The mills in the 
Caleasieu country closed down only Christmas day 
during the holidays, and since that time have been 
cleaning up and placing their mills and yards in con 
dition for the new year. The demand for building ma- 
terial of all kinds continues very good. This line of 
business is now picking up with wonderful strides and 
a big volume of early orders in addition to those 
already on the hook is confidently expected. Railroad 
orders are also coming in at a lively rate from cer- 
tain localities. Local building conditions continue to 
improve and never before in the history of this section 
has the obtaining of carpenters been so difficult as now. 
The outlook all along the line is considered very prom- 
ising. 

D. W. Ross, engineer in the United States Reclama- 
tion Service, was here today and met a special session 
of the Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the number of acres of cutover lands, character 
and price, available in this part of southwest Louisi- 
ana which can be made tenable for the returning sol- 
diers and sailors on short notice. The meeting was 
attended by practically all the lumber people of this 
section as well as people who own what is known as 
cutover pine lands. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec, 30.—-The utmost optimism prevails among lum- 
bermen in this territory as the old closes and the new 
year dawns. They feel that they have done their full 
bit of duty in turning over their stock in most part to 
the Government at prices considerably lower than 
those that would have prevailed if the law of supply 
and demand had obtained instead of Government fixed 
prices, and now that the war is over and the law of 
supply and demand will again prevail the lumbermen 
are to a man looking forward to what they declare 
will be the greatest year in the history of the lumber 
business. Government fixed prices went out of exist- 
ence Dec, 23 and prices in this territory immediately 
took a lean. While this does not at present include all 
items, the list appears to be constantly growing. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, which 
represents the lumber manufacturing industry in the 
Southeast, is operating entirely on a peace basis now; 
its emergency bureau has gone out of existence and it 
its proceedings now are entirely along pre-war methods. 
The association has resumed receiving and distributing 
its daily sales reports for the enlightenment of mem- 
bers, and these reports show a large volume of yard 
and factory sales this week at prices much higher than 
those paid by the Government. One large manufac- 
turer stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive that he has orders on his books for 7,000,000 feet 
of yard stock for shipment during the next three 
months and he has instructed his sales manager either 
to cancel or add $2 a thousand on any order for 
“renegotiation.” This is but a straw to indicate the 
way the trade wind is blowing. 

The dry kilns of the Greenville Spool & Manufac- 
turing Co. at Greenville, 8. C., are being remodeled and 


TEXAS HARDWOO 





Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high ade yellow 
ine, oak, ash, cypress, gum, magnolia, hic ory— 
ixed cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


For 
Ready Shipment 


10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mixed @ak, Green 
500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, 
{ car 8 te 12 and 13 te 17” Gum Box Boards 

* 4/4 F ed Gum 

‘4 No. | Commen Red Gum 

100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Com. Sap Gum, Klin Dried 
50,000’ 6/4 No. | Cem. & Bet. Gum, Kiln Dried 





(Sap) 
75,000’ 8/4 No. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
* 8/4 No. Oak 
000’ 8/4 No. White Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 Ne. R 
15,000’ 5/4 Ne. & Better Red Oak 
3 Plain 


Oak 
@ te 32 feet long, 6x6 te 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 








Red Oak 
Texas red Gam 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 


Lumber 


Boynton Company 


Pies’&e General Mer. White City, Texas 














H. G. Bohlssen 


Manufacturer of 


Hardwood Lumber 


If you are in the market 
send your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 

















— 


- 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, all the time, for down 
Magnolia, here in Texas we cut 
Cypress, only matured trees, 
Hickory, which give us the best 
a in figure, color and 


Timbers up = grain. ‘Try us on the 
to 49’ long. = woods shown opposite. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 





3 B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. id 
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A Door That Brings New 
Faces Into Your Office. 


That’s what you retail dealers need to stimulate business, 
They make permanent customers tor other kinds of lumber, 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels. A comparison with other doors will prove it. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing 


t At mixed cars with Doors. Window and 
Neng ob specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


England Re papontenive, 
HARRY Lt. FULLER. iar ig HS 48 Tre mo i aserseng Boston, Mase. 
Poonayivanie and New Jersey Reprenentative 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Buliders nge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Miaaie Went | mee hy ative, 
H. 6. OSGOOD, + + “7 rity eon Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
W. 6. NURENBURG, - Cnteage Repronentains Exchange ting 4 tonregy i. 
M. W. LILLARMD, © © © © © © 2136 Bay Street, Ca 
©. HW. WOOD, - «+ + + + + + + + . 0. Box 1226, Gi 
®. G. HILOITCH, «+ + + + + + * * 756 Stuart Bidg., & 


din ] 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 


























Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 






and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
Jumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


BRSIBIS 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BYERETT, wasn. 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 


Get our prices today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. tia 
1029 Lumber Exch., iccsumlie. EVERETT, WASH. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
neg square timber and saw 
gs. Morocco $38, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 






Vertical 
Grain 





changed to the Moore moist air system of drying, and 
the capacity is being greatly increased. This company 
manufactures spools and bobbins of maple and similar 
hardwoods for supplying the cotton factories located 
in the Piedmont section of North and South Carolina. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec, 80.—Sharp differences of opinion have arisen 
over the causes of the congestion of export freight at 
New Orleans. Some days ago, at a meeting of city 
officials and business men, resolutions were adopted 
urging the Federal Shipping Board to assign addi- 
tional ships to this port to lift accumulated cargoes. 
But Jast week Regional Railroad Director Winchell 
wired the mayor declaring complaints had reached 
him that the Public Belt is unable to take business 
from the carriers. Mayor Behrman in reply defended 
the Belt service. It is declared that some export ship- 
ments have been reconsigned to other ports, and that 
several thousand loaded cars are tied up here. Man- 
ager Walter Parker of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce is in receipt of a letter from Alvey A. Adee, 
second assistant secretary of State, that “increased 
tonnage has just been released for use on the Chilean 
and Brazilian routes and it is hoped that the efforts 
now being made by the Department of State will bring 
about the allocation of more vessels to the Carribean 
traffic.” 

Work on the $15,000,000 army 
been slowed down by a walkout of 1,200 union car- 
penters. It appears that the carpenters’ union is hav- 
ing trouble at New York with the Geo. A, Fuller Co. 
and the local carpenters have launched a sympathetic 
strike. Maj. Hoover, Q. M. C., who is in charge of the 
warehouse job here, announces that he will fill the 
places vacated by the strikers as rapidly as possible 
but fears that the delay may lead to curtailment by 
the Government. Of four huge warehouses to be con- 
structed under the plans, only one is so far advanced 
as to insure against its abandonment. Local business 
men are taking steps to insure the completion of the 
big warehouse project as originally planned. 

Capt. W. L. Burton, of the Burton Swartz Cypress 
Co,, arrived in New Orleans a few days ago from his 
Long Island home and will spend the holiday season 
in New Orleans. KE. G. Swartz, of the same com 
pany, has decided to make his home in New Orleans, 

Dispatches from Ellisville, Miss., state that the 
Mutual Package Co, has announced its intention to 
build a logging railroad to its timber holdings from its 
veneering plant, which occupies the site of the old 
Tallahala Lumber Co, It is added that Will Bevans 
will succeed C. Hf, Rush as manager of the veneering 
department, while Mr. Rush takes charge of the saw 
mill and logging operations. 

Klizabeth, La., home of 
claims the honor of 


supply depot has 


the Industrial Lumber Co., 
being the first town in the Gulf 


division to attain universal membership in the Red 
Cross Christmas roll call. Klizabeth’s enrollment 
greatly exceeded the “quota” assigned to the com 


munity by the division headquarters of the Red Cross. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec, 80.—-The southern pine market in this territory 
is considered very favorable. A stream of inquiries 
is pouring into the sales offices, many being from in 


terior points, others from foreign points, including 
Africa. The inquiries indicate that there will be 
a heavy demand for export, much of which will be 


needed by buyers in South and Central America coun 
tries and in Europe. Plans are being made for re 
building properties destroyed in the war, also for carry 
ing on big building operations indefinitely postponed 
on account of the war. Lumber interests in this see 
tion expect this export demand to be a feature of 
the southern pine business during the new year. Do 
mestic buyers may be delayed in having some of their 
orders filled because of the prospective export trading. 

There is a great need for building activities. In 
addition to many commercial jobs in prospect for the 
new year, many new dwellings will be built. 

The improvement in the labor situation is a pleas 
ing feature of the southern pine market. The release 
of soldiers is giving the mills about all the labor they 
need. Wages may not be reduced but better work is 
expected, 

The result of the annual election of officers of the 
Louisiana State Fair Association is of particular in- 
terest to the lumber fraternity, because one of its 
members, George Freeman, jr., of the Victoria Lum 
her Co., of Shreveport, was reélected president. It is 
President Freeman’s third term. Robert 'T. Carr, of 
the C. C. Hardman Lumber Co., was reélected first 
vice president. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec, 30.—Retailers and distributers are still taking 
stock, with the result that they have been doing rather 
little in the way of buying. The demand locally is still 
rather light, but there is every reason to believe that 
within a short time there will be a general resumption 
of building operations and a consequent increase in the 
lumber demand. 

Operators of line yards report that the open winter 
has been a big help in the sale of lumber. While big 
bills have been sold so far, the amount of lumber sold 
for repair work on farms especially has been a con- 
siderable item. 

The Bay Bros. Lumber Co. has moved its 
which for the last year has been at its yard, 
Wright Building, where all buying will be done. 

F. S. Cutler, of the Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., 


office, 
to the 


Port- 


land, Ore., stopped in St. Louis a day to visit the trade ' 


while en route to resume his business duties after hav- 
ing been in Government service for the last six months. 

The W. T. Budde Lumber Co., sales agent for the 
Adams & Byrnes Lumber Co., Vernon, La., which it 
controls, reports the sale of 1,000,000 feet of 12x12 
and 500,000 feet of 8, 4 and 5x10s, and twenty-eight 


ears of rough railroad: material. This concern has 
been cutting southern pine since last September. 

R. D. Bowes, who travels in Arkansas for the Con- 
solidated Saw Mills Co., calling on the retail trade, 
came to St. Louis to confer with J. A. Meyer, sales 
manager of the Consolidated. Mr. Bowes reports that 
the Arkansas retailers are looking forward to a big 
spring business. 

W. J. Thrasher has resumed his position with the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co, as traveling salesman for 
Texas, with headquarters at Waco, after having been 
in the army for the last three or four months. He 
was in the officers’ training camp at Camp Pike, near 
Little Rock, Ark. He came here to confer with T. C, 
Whitmarsh, general manager, before taking up his 
work, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 31.—-Wholesalers who believe there 
bargains in the market at present 
principal buyers here last week. Retailers have been 
closing up their inventories and few orders were 
placed from that source, tho the volume of inquiry 
from the yards has increased considerably. There is 
also said to be a large industrial inquiry in the mar- 
ket and export inquiry is beginning to show up. 

The buying by wholesalers shows great faith in the 
market. One of them who has bought heavily said: 
“Unless every man who knows anything about lumber 
trade conditions that I have talked to is wholly wrong, 
Jumber prices are going to be very stiff this spring and 
some items are going to be searce for a long time. 
I know that yard stocks are comparatively small and I 
know that mill stocks are short many items. ‘The re 
sult is that retailers who delay are going to pay high 
prices for their lumber.” 

Heavy rains, followed by a 
temperatures, have caused a 
thruout the Southwest. 


are many 
prices were the 


heavy snow and low 
suspension of building 
Men are coming home from 
the army by hundreds every day and considerable of 
the labor shortage that existed in the fall will have 
disappeared by the time building can begin in full 
swing. Builders believe now that they will be able 
to get nearly all the men they need. Just now the 
farmer is the only man doing much worrying about 
labor, because of the prospects for a wheat crop that, 
in Kansas alone, will approximate 200,000,000 bushels. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec, 31.--Prospects are steadily improving in the 
lumber trade at the head of the lakes. An interesting 
development of the last few days was the announce- 
ment by an official of the Northern Lumber Co., of 
Cloquet, Minn., that contracts for a mill with a ca- 
pacity of 100,000,000 feet for the season, working 
three gangs, will probably be let in the near future 
with a view to its being ready for operation by about 
next July. 

Representatives on this market of western lumber 
companies are confident that considerable Washington 
dimension timber will be sold here during the coming 
season, as a result of the prospect that building op- 
erations will be on a broader scale than during the 
last two years. Ilerbert S. Robb, representative here 
of the Newbegin Lumber Co., asserted that he had 
some good business in sight in connection with new 
industrial enterprises at Duluth and Superior, 

The Stearns Lumber Co. is operating seven camps 


and, including men at its mill, has 1,000 employees at 
Odenah, Wis. The John Schroeder Lumber Co. is 
operating camps on Oak and Stockton, two of the 


Apostle islands. That company’s Bayfield, Wis., 
are also being operated at a normal capacity, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 1.—The Thompson Yards (Ine.), which a year 
ago figured in the largest transfer of retail yards ever 
recorded in this section, acquiring the. yards of J. H. 
Queal & Co., today took over the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul yards of the Northland Pine Co., which thru its 
retail department has marketed a large share of the 
lumber sold in the twin cities. No details of the trans- 
action are announced, but the offices: of the Northland 
Pine Co,’s retail department have been closed and the 
business transferred to the offices of the Thompson 
Yards. The latter company has had no yards in the 
twin cities before. It is understood that it will put 
in a yard at Minnesota Transfer’ on a part of the 
ground just acquired by the Weyerhacuser interests. 
Some other changes are expected, in line with the 
aggressive policy of the Thompson Yards. 

Reports from eleven northern pine mills for the 
week ending Dec. 21 to the Northern Pine Manufac 
turers’ Association show shipments of 3,411,746 feet 
of lumber and 326,600 lath, compared with 3,977,580 
feet of lumber and 190,000 lath for the week ending 
Dec, 14. Orders taken are reported at 2,511,290 feet 
for the week ending Dec. 21 and 2,580,657 for the 
previous week. Production was practically nil, only 
14,816 feet of lumber and 5,000 lath for the week end- 
ing Dec. 21. 

Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, former presi- 
dent and now a director of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was in the city this week. He is 
displaying proudly his check from the United States 
Treasury for $1 in payment for his services as Federal 
fuel administrator for lowa. In an interview here he 
expressed himself strongly in favor of return of the 
railroads to private ownership and control after the 
twenty-one months’ period of readjustment. ‘‘When 
the railroads are returned,” he said, “they should be 
allowed to do under Government regulation the things 
that they have been permitted to do under war condi- 
tions. The Sherman antitrust law should be repealed. 
Economies attained by unity of operation should be 
continued, but the Government should regulate rates 


camps 


and there should be a readjustment as early as pos- 
sible. 


George S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., 


” 
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Everett, Wash., was here last week to attend’ a busi- 


ness meeting of the company at the headquarters in 


St. Paul. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 30.—-New business booked by the mills in this 
section is not as heavy as the previous months. Local 
millmen are hopeful over the outlook for southern pine. 
Prices are improving in almost all items and stocks 


are badly broken, with Nos. 1 and 2 showing the 
greatest scarcity. Upper grades such as B&better, 


B and C are in fair shape as to assortment, but dimen- 
sion and 1l-inch stock are lower in volume than for 
many months. ‘The new business now. being booked 
is for items that the mills have in stock. No. 3 is in 
small demand and prices are holding their own. 
Timbers in all grades are moving in fair volume, 
with the larger sizes such as 10x10 inches and up in 
greatest demand. Stringers are in heavy demand, also 
ties, sills and caps. Inquiries for all classes of special 
cutting timbers are being received. Labor conditions 
show a slight improvement. The supply of ears is 
larger. Box cars are still plentiful, but flat cars are 
scarce, Building permits are increasing. The local 
demand, especially that for 1-inch material such as 
boards, shiplap and fencing, is improving. Many orders 
are coming from the southern pine territory, which 
has been quiet for the last year. Alexandria is visited 
weekly by from three to ten wholesalers and lineyard 
men and many buyers are making the city their head- 


quarters. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 30.—-While the aggregate sales in rough lumber 
during the week were slightly larger than the week 
previous, the buying was not general in character. 
Among the mills, however, there have been some 
rather large inquiries, which cover periods of deliv- 
ery from three to six months and the prices are about 
$2 a thousand feet below the present quotations. 
Thus far the millmen have not shown a keen desire 
for this class of business, especially those in position 
to handle large orders, for they are averse to taking 


any action that might lead to a weakening of the 
market. ‘There have been several cargoes of 4/4 edge 
box sold recently in New York City and also some 


shortleaf dimensions at good prices. Some of the large 
mills are quoting the same delivered price by rail or 
water and while the barge rates are tumbling 
transportation companies are soliciting business. It is 
probable, however, that the barge rates wll soon be 
the same as, if not lower than, the rail rate to New 
York City and other points. The rail freight from 
Norfolk to New York is $5.75 a thousand feet on rough 
lumber. Barges may be secured at from $6.50 to $7 a 
thousand feet. Conditions seem to favor this method 
of selling. Flooring is a little more active and 7/16 
inch ceiling is selling more briskly, but the other items 
on the list are sluggish. ‘Thus far the winter has been 
very mild and should this continue activities in all 
lines will begin sooner than expected. Much rain has 
fallen thruout this section recently, hampering opera 
tions at the mills, in the woods and in shipping. 
Production of North Carolina pine has fallen off 
since the middle of December and a further reduction 
is looked for. Reports from forty-seven mills show a 
production of 8,150,000 feet for the week ending Dec. 
21, as against 8,482,000 feet by thirty-seven mills for 
the week ending Dee. 14.) The production week end 
ing Dec. 21 was 48 percent of normal. Shipments 
during week of Dec. 21 showed an increase over previ 
ous weeks and it is expected that the shipments for 
the month will slightly exceed those during November, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 30.—-Officers of the Dennis-Simmons Lumber 
Co., of Wilmington, N. C., have made their mark in 
the service of the United States, one of them having 
received promotion to major, while another, who won 
his commission at Camp Humphrey, was made a cap- 
tain. The major is T. C. Tilghman, superintendent of 
mills, with headquarters at Wilson, N. €., and he is 
still in the service. John D, Biggs, vice president and 
treasurer of the company, who gained a captaincy, 
has been discharged and is back at his old business, 
doing effective work for North Carolina pine. 

C. P. Rook, sales manager for the R. BE, Wood Lum 
ber Co., of this city, who returned last Tuesday from 
a trip south as far as Fontana, N. C., where his com- 
pany has a sawmill, and who stopped at various 
points to ascertain the views of the users of hard- 
woods as to the present and future, says that he found 
the buyers generally averse to placing orders at this 
time, practically all preferring to wait until the pros- 
pect should be more clearly outlined. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here during the holi 
day week was R. L. Kirshner, of the Black Mountain 
Land Co., Bluff City, Tenn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 30.—DBusiness last week showed a surprising 
activity in inquiries. The inquiries have been more 
from those concerned in large business, manufacturing 
and public building enterprises than the expected 
dwelling operation builders. This class of work has 
been disappointing so far, as it is usual for the build 
ers to have their spring work well in hand by this 
time and be getting estimates, which they are not do 


and 


ing. On the other hand, a preliminary statement by 
the chief of the bureau of building inspection, just 


issued, states that the city may look for a building 
boom in the spring, as many large concerns contem 
plate additions and extensions that will run into a 
large amount of money, and insists that there will be 
a great deal of dwelling construction as well. He 
states that this year will show the smallest amount 
spent for building of any year in the recent records 
of the department. There is still some uncertainty 
about some of the Government contracts and the 


possipility tat all thé lumber ordered may be ac- 
cepted. Those having the matter in charge have 
stopped the indiscriminate dumping of this lumber 


on the market and the demoralization has been elimi- 
nated. The issuing of new lists by manufacturers, 
showing a taking up of recent concessions, has also 
had a tightening effect and the market is much steadier 
than it was a week ago, altho not many actual orders 
are being placed on account of stock taking ete. 

Hardwood prices remain firm and inquiries indicate 
a demand early in the year that will keep stocks down 
and prices up. Hemlock base price has been advanced 
$2 and buying is fairly brisk at that. White pine is 
still scarce and prices are high. Longleaf pine brings 
good prices in larger sizes, but plenty of the smaller 
sizes is still offered. North Carolina pine is stronger 
than it was, but is still a little lower than before 
the end of the war. Lath and shingles are active and 
firm in price. 

The famous Greenwich VPiers, which have been a 
landmark in this city for many years and have also 
been a large factor in the export of coal from this city 
and, in fact, the Atlantic seaboard, are being dis 
mantled, having been succeeded by quicker methods of 
loading coal. Those in charge of the work estimate 
that there will be a lumber salvage of five million feet, 
much of which will be used in the building of wharves 
and docks how under way. Some of this second hand 
lumber will be used in the Government’s river front 
improvements between there and League Island Navy 
Yard if the suggestion of the engineers is adopted. 
Kiven the small and broken pieces are to be utilized, 
as they are being cut into firewood to relieve the fuel 
shortage. 

The entire force of the Penn-Florida Lumber Co., 
male and female, were treated to a splendid holiday 
dinner at the Manufacturers’ Club, at which everybody 
had a highly enjoyable time and a hearty spirit of co 
operation was engendered, George Flint, Harry Foster, 
William Rosenbach and L. F. De Bordenave, of the 
concern, Will go to Avon Park, Fla., in the early part 
of January to attend the annual meeting of the Flint 
Lumber Co., the producing concern, which will start 
cutting with its big, new mill at that point some time 
in January. After the meeting and the opening of the 
mill the men and their wives will make a pleasure tour 
of the State. It is stated that the concern has orders 
on its books that will keep the mill busy for months. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec, 80. -The situation measured by the views of 
the various members of the industry is one of wait- 
ing. It would be useless to try to do any new busi 
ness at this time, they say, but there is business ahead 
and this they are willing to wait for. The wholesalers 
whole are cheerful. They have had a most 
tempestuous existence during the war time. lLlowever, 
since then the Pittsburgh wholesaler has been actively 
working to bring together the threads of his trade 
that were scattered by the arbitrary methods of a few 
temporarily in authority in Washington, and is ap- 
parently satisfied that in a short time trade will get 
back to normal. 

The outlook of the vuilding lines grows better all 
the time. Much estimating has been done during the 
closing months of the year, even before the war was 


as a 


ended, rather before Noy. 11, in anticipation of the 
peace period to follow. Western Pennsylvania proj 
ects, and especially around Pittsburgh, include con- 


siderable warehouse and industrial buildings, besides 


schools and institutional work. ‘The railroad work 
ahead is also extensive. The building of new by- 
product coke works and the completion of several, 


with the call for industrial towns to surround them, 
have opened the market for building materials for 
houses. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports the usual holiday 
quiet but with outlook hopeful and with prices firmly 
established owing to high labor and operating costs, 
President L. Germain of the Germain Co, is preparing 
to expand its business, taking advantage of every 
favorable condition, and is keeping a weather eye on 
the foreign markets, which seem to promise well for 
American lumber. The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. re- 
ports business quiet for the holidays but with pros- 
pects improving with the opening of the new year. 
Little effort is being made to push business at the 
moment. Generally it is thought that prices will hold 
firm for a long time. The Forest Lumber Co. takes 
a cheerful view of business and reports mill opera- 
tions suspended over the holidays but prospects bright 
for the new year. The Kendall Lumber Co, has been 
working under difficulties of inefficient labor and pro 
duction has been held down to a low point. Eastern 
shipments have been better of late, however, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dee. 30. President 
ber Exchange, went 


Iforace I, Taylor, of the Lum 
to Washington last week to join 
with lumbermen from other sections in an effort to 
induce the Government not to place too much unused 
lumber on the market at present, the belief being that 
this would break the market. Just what is to be done 
will probably be settled after the dealers get together. 


Wholesale dealers in the Pacific coast trade now 
see a new snag in the Buffalo trade in the form of 


zoning rates on lumber from that direction, Circulars 
have been received announcing that the plan is to make 
some radical changes in all. these rates. In instances 
the rates will be dropped 25 cents, but it appears 
that Buffalo is on the western edge of a zone, and on 
that,account the rate will be raised from 2% to 40 
cents a hundred. Not only that but this will place all 
eastern territory. as far as New York on the Buffalo 
rate. It looks as tho certain interests would resist 
this proposition and do what they can to prevent it 
being carried out. 

The last week of the year showed little evidence 
of activity in the Buffalo building trade, and December 
will figure up to be one of the smallest months of the 
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Stocks are greatly below 
normal at the Western 
mills. Little new stock 


W.P.SHOP 


and Selects : 
une, and present sup- 


plies will be badly broken and depleted with- 


in 60 days. 
Without Delay 


We have to offer the following high grade 
White Pine Shop for early shipment: 

200,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Shop Oregon W. P. 

300,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Shop Oregon W. P. 

150,000 ft. 8 4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Shop Oregon W. P. 

200,000 ft. 4-4 Shop Common Oregon W. P. 

100,000 ft. 5-4 and 6-4 3d Clear and Better Calif. W. P. 

50,000 ft. 8-4 3d Clear and Better Calif. W. P. 


Write or wire our CHICAGO OFFICE for Prices. 
Liberty Company Chicago 


General Office, Sales Office, 
Portland, Ore, 10 S. LaSalle St. 


We advise the plac- 
ing of your orders 











WE saw large and long 


ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
| world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 














LONG FIR JOISTS‘ ...... 


Granite Falls, 


AND BIG TIMBERS Washington 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


anos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Tranter MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


an Cas 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
e Columbia Bldg.. 
E. ye Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 


N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 
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year, if not the smallest. Only seventeen permits 
were taken out, with total costs of $20,100. 

Chester W. Graves, who was for some time with the 
naval reserves at Jacksonville, Fla., has returned to 
business again wtih Graves, Manbert & George. 

C. Walter Betts has returned from Philadelphia and 
New York. He reports the demand for western lum- 
ber as small, but expects an improved inquiry for 
California sugar pine within the next few weeks. 

Knowlton Mixer writes to the office of Mixer & Co. 
that he is out of the hospital after severe sprains and 
Vruises received in a collision between two automobile 
ambulances. The accident happened just before the 
armistice was signed. Mr. Mixer, who is an executive 
of the Red Cross, was visiting the Marne front at 
night. All lights were out and his car collided with 
a heavy one just ahead. 

Iieut. John H. Wall, who has been with the timber 
production division of the army on the Pacific coast 
and stationed at Aberdeen, Wash., has returned to his 


home here. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 30.—It is apparent that there is almost a con- 
certed action on the part of yards to withhold their 
purchases for the time being. Spring is bound to 
bring a considerable business, but meanwhile buyers 
believe that it is unlikely they will have to pay higher 
prices than those prevailing. There has been some 
price shading on southern pine and spruce in the face 
of a determined attitude on the part of Canadian 
manufacturers to raise their price $5 over last year. 
In stocks among yards some fairly good blocks of busi- 


(Concluded on Page 76) 





THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 







SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 
Lumber and Shingles 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE 











Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding 
and “Rite-Grade” Shingles 


Tr. t ti a mixed car of Cedar Sidi d Fi 
Kees ember oat let - end fill it with Shingles , 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. 
White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir a ‘Cader Siding 


—and-— 


Red Cedar shingles 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Thomas V. Johnson, of Thomas V. Johnson (Inc.), 
of Milwaukee, Wis., called on the Chicago trade this 
week, 

Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., left 
Wednesday to spend two weeks at the mill of the com- 
pany at Poplar Bluff, Mo., and other southern points. 

W. T. Hicks, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sales represen- 
tative in Michigan territory for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago Monday 
conferring with 8. E. Barwick, manager of the Chicago 
office of the company. 

A. J. Cross, of the C. L, Cross Lumber Co., visited 
some of the upper Mississippi River towns this week, 
gathering a share of the business that has been devel- 
oping lately in the Illinois and Iowa manufacturing 
centers along the river. 


J. J. Lingle, of the Westboro Lumber Co., of West- 
boro, Wis., and Mrs. Lingle spent a part of the week 
with their son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 
Van Etta. Mr. Van Etta is sales representative for the 
A. C. Quixley Lumber Co, 


Lieut. Jack Eccles, brother of D. C. Eccles, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, was in 
Chicago this week, having been mustered out of service 
at Fort Sill, Okla. Lieut. Eccles will go to the mill of 
the company at Baker, Ore. 


James H. Lang, representative in Chicago and In- 
diana territory for the Central Coal & Coke Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., went to Kansas City last week to 
confer with the chiefs at the main office, and inci- 
dently talk over probabilities in the lumber market 
with others in the trade there. 


Cc. C. Tye, of the Arlington Lumber Co., of Arlington, 
Ky., while in Chicago this week, said that the restora- 
tion of normal conditions in the hardwood trade would 
need only a little time. Logging conditions are bad, 
he said, and it has been necessary to close down some 
of the southern hardwood mills. 


J. A. Gable, of Tacoma, Wash., manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., and Mrs. Gable spent the week in 
Chicago. Mr. Gable came east to confer with EK. C, 
Leaming, local manager of the company, and also 
exchange views with lumbermen and sash and door 
men over trade prospects in 1919. 


Charles W. Smith, of the West Shore Lumber Co., 
one of the leading retail concerns of Racine, Wis., was 
in Chicago Monday and while here expressed implicit 
faith in spring business, saying he believed that trade 
would not only develop nicely but before the year is 
over set a new record for volume, 


R. B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spent a part of the 
week in Chicago and expected to leave for the coast 
on Friday afternoon. In recent months Secretary Allen 
has spent most of his time at Washington, D. C., and 
other eastern points, but believes that he will be per- 
mitted to sojourn in Seattle for awhile. 


George Shields, of Spokane, Wash., for many years 
chief inspector for the Western Pine Association, was 
in Chicago this week on his way to Detroit where he 
will become representative in Michigan territory for 
the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., of Spokane. Mr. 
Shields knows western woods thoroly and should make 
a fine record in the sales end of the lumber game, tho 
this is his first venture. 


A. F. Coats, of Seattle, Wash., of the A, F. Coats 
Lumber Co., Tillamook, Ore., was in Chicago this week 
and declared that west Coast manufacturers believed 
that a few months hence will witness great activity. 
He predicts that when business becomes active there 
will not be enough cars to move all the lumber wanted. 
He said that it is generally admitted that the first few 
weeks of spring may see halting business. 


Room 1657 of the Monadnock Block seems to be a 
fond spot in the hearts of those who manage the John 
D. Mershon Lumber Co., of Saginaw, Mich., as the 
company again has its Chicago sales office at that loca- 
tion after an absence of several years. The new Chi- 
cago representative of the company is 8S. J. Mills, who 
for the last two years has represented the Pacific 
Lumber Co, of Illinois in Indiana territory. 


K. M. Lockridge, who before entering the tank corps 
in the army was manager of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
office of William Buchanan, and formerly represented 
that company in Michigan territory with headquarters 
at Detroit, was in Chicago this week, having just been 
mustered out of service. At the time the armistice was 
declared Mr. Lockridge was stationed at Camp Dix. 
He expects to get back into the lumber trade soon. 


Allen C. Howes, of the Howes Lumber Co., one of 
the retail concerns on the south side in Chicago, sur- 
prised his friends a few days ago when his marriage 
to Miss Ida Fletcher Leonard, a talented musician 
and head of the Leonard-Wilson School of Music, was 
announced. They were married Christmas Day at 
Greenwich, Conn. Mr. Howes’ many friends believed 
him a confirmed bachelor, so Cupid’s victory came as 
a distinct surprise to them. 


The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago expected to meet on Friday to ar- 
range plans for the coming annual which will be held 
on Jan. 20. It is likely that the annual will be held 
at the rooms of the association this year instead of at 
some downtown hotel and that a fine cabaret entertain- 
ment will be a feature of the evening after the old 
officers tell of the past year and the new board of 
directors is announced. Then there will be the “big 
feed,” as usual. 


C. M. Ritter, of the Rochester Molding Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., was in Chicago Tuesday, coming 
here to place orders for hardwoods needed for coming 
business, which the company expects to be big. The 
picture frame business has not only been going great 
since soldier boys began to flock to Europe at Uncle 
Sam’s direction, he said, but picture frame manufac- 
turers expect business to continue even better now 
that most the boys are coming home again, 


E. G. Woodford, sales manager of the Yawkey-Bis- 
sell Lumber Co., of White Lake, Wis., was in Chicago 
Thursday and while here said that logging was already 
moving along in nice fashion, it now being easier to 
get labor on account of release of men from the army 
and industries that had been going at top-notch speed 
on account of the war. He was very optimistic about 
the future, believing that 1919 is going to be a fine 
year for the lumber trade, tho there may be some 
hesitancy during the early part of it. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, went to New York 
this week to attend the conference of the war service 
council on Friday and Saturday. The conference, to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, was called by the war 
service committees of the different industries to discuss 
the problem of the enormous stocks held by the Gov- 
ernment or contracted for and no longer necessary on 
account of the closing of the war. The Government 
has between 400,000,000 and 500,000,000 feet of lumber 
which must be disposed of in a sane and business-like 
manner if the lumber industry is not to suffer thereby. 
Dr. Compton has called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the association to be held in Chicago on 
Jan. 10, 


NOTABLE SALES CHANGE TAKES PLACE 


SAN Francisco, CAu., Dec. 30.—A notable change 
with one of the larger lumber industry concerns on the 
west Coast will take place on New Year‘s when John 
D. Spaulding, for the last ten years in charge of the 
purchasing department of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
of Oshkosh, Wis., will succeed Frederick F. Sayre as 
general manager of the California Sugar & White Pine 
Co., which has its headquarters in this city. Mr. 
Spaulding, tho comparatively a young man, has had a 
thoro lumber experience in manufacturing, distributing 
and buying. 

When he joined the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.) ten 
years ago he was placed in charge of the raw material 
end of the business, which was the sawing and manu- 
facturing of the lumber for the sash and door plant 
of the company, which is one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. Since then he has become one of 
the best known buyers in the sash and door field, and 
he is considered one of the best authorities on shop 
lumber to be found in the entire country. Both his 
grandfather and father were lumbermen, his grand- 
father, Jacob Spaulding, and his father, D. J. Spauld 
ing, having been identified with the lumber industry in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota dating back many years, 

Mr. Spaulding when 16 years old worked in his 
father’s sawmills in Marathon and Clark Counties, 
Wis., and then for ten years was in charge of log- 
ging, manufacturing and selling for different concerns, 
most of the time being with the Weyerhaeuser-Ingram 
interests on the Soo line. Later for about nine years 
he was with Upham & Agler in Chicago. He is a thoro 
lumberman and thru his sash and door experience 
knows from A to Z the products to which the selling 
end instead of the buying end now calls him. 

Mr. Sayre, who retires as general manager, has been 
in charge of the California Sugar & White Pine Co. 
for eighteen years, having helped get the organization 
under way when it was known as the California Sugar 
& White Pine Agency. Thru his efforts the concern 
has built up an exceptional business, not only in this 
country but abroad, and has done much to further the 
interests of the California sugar and white pine indus- 
try. Mr. Sayre is now retiring from the active man- 
agement at the age of 63, feeling that he can now 
better devote his time to developing the concern’s 
export business, which with the reconstruction of the 
world following the war should grow into large propor- 
tions. Mr. Sayre’s health has not been of the best 
the last year, owing to the severe strain put upon it 
during the long months when he was serving on the 
Iederal jury that tried the celebrated Hindoo cases 
in San Francisco nearly a year ago. He has earned a 
needed rest from his arduous labors in handling the 
affairs of the California Sugar & White Pine Co. for 
s0 many years, and in turning his affairs over to Mr. 
Spaulding he leaves them in strong hands, 

Mr, Sayre is a native of New Jersey and as a young 
man was in the retail lumber business there. He later 
went to Denver, Colo., where as a member of the Sayre- 
Newton Lumber Co. he was engaged in the wholesale 
and retail lumber business for sixteen years, during 
which time he handled much California pine and in 
purchasing this formed an acquaintance with the pine 
manufacturers of California, which resulted in his 
forming the original agency and assuming its manage- 
ment eighteen years ago. Probably no man has done 
more to put California on the map of the lumber world 
than Mr. Sayre, and in doing this he made friends 
for the industry thruout the country and abroad who 
will regret to learn of his retirement from the domestic 
activity of the concern, 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


Navigation on the Lake closed for the season on 
Dec. 24. The last two cargoes came in on Dec. 18, 
totalling 1,265,000 feet of lumber. Of this 888,000 feet 
came from Cedar River, Mich., on the steamer F. R. 
Buell, and 377,000 feet from Wells, Mich., by steamer 
I. Watson Stephenson. 
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NOW REPRESENTS REDWOOD CONCERN 


The legion of friends of Will H. Bultman, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., president of the Central Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, will be pleased to 
know that he started 1919 as sales representative 
in Indiana and parts of Kentucky for the Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois. Mr. Bultman, who is one of 
the best known of traveling lumber salesmen, has rep- 
resented the Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., 
for the last eight years in Indiana territory and for the 
previous four years was connected with the H. Herr- 





WILL H. BULTMAN, 
To Represent Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois in Indiana 


mann Lumber Co. and William Kk. Uptegrove & Bro., 
both of New York City. The Pacific Lumber Co., in 
carrying out its program of enlarging its sales force, is 
to be congratulated in securing so able a salesman as 
Mr. Bultman and also that it has as its new repre- 
sentative in the territory named one so thoroly familiar 
with it and with so many friends in the trade. 

Another new member of the sales staff of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois is Karle Randall, of Detroit, 
Mich., who is as well known in Michigan territory as 
is Mr. Bultman in Indiana. Mr. Randall will repre- 
sent the company in Michigan and adjoining territory 
in Canada, and will have his headquarters at the 
Tuller Hotel in Detroit. Mr. Randall is a Michigan 
man and has a large acquaintance with lumber dealers 
and manufacturers in the middle West, and makes a 
strong addition to the company’s sales force. 


—~ 


CHICAGO GAINS THRU SEATTLE’S LOSS 


A change of importance in the business world is 
told of in the announcement of the resignation of 
Kmerson Knoff as sales agent for the United States 
Steel Products Co., at Seattle, effective Jan. 1. Mr. 
Knoff becomes vice president and general manager 
of the Gerrard Wire Tying Machine Co., with offices in 
Chicago and branches in all the principal cities of the 
United States. This company owns and controls the 
American and foreign patents for many of the more 
important wire tying devices known to the trade. 

Mr. Knoff’s long association with the United States 
Steel Corporation makes this change noteworthy and 





EMERSON 


KNOFF ; 
Who Assumes Responsible Position In Chicago 


he gave several months of careful consideration to the 
change before he made the final decision. 

Mr. Knoff is a native of Cheyenne, Wyo., and is 36 
years of age. When a year old he moved with his 
parents to Seattle, where he has since resided. He 
dates his business career from the time he was 7 years 
old, when he started selling newspapers on the streets 
of Seattle. In 1897, upon his graduation from busi- 
ness college, he entered the employ of the Seattle Hard- 
ware Co. as an office boy, remaining three years, and in 
1900 he became clerk for O. D, Colvin, then sales agent 


for the American Steel Wire Co. at Seattle. He worked 
his way thru various departments and when 22 years 
old succeeded Mr. Colvin as sales agent at Seattle. In 
1911 the United States Steel Products Co., Pacific 
coast department, was formed to handle the Pacific 
coast business of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which owned the American Steel & Wire Co., and Mr. 
Knoff has continued since as sales agent for that cor- 
poration. 

He is a member of Seattle’s leading clubs and or- 
ganizations, being active in the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, and Seattle loses one of its leading business 
men by Mr. Knoff’s removal to Chicago. 





— 


FINE EXAMPLE OF WOOD PAVING 


A striking example of wood paving propaganda ma- 
terial is furnished the Southern Pine Association thru 
paving laid on Twelfth Street in Chicago and a state- 
ment concerning it by Felix S. Mitchell, superintendent 
of streets of the western metropolis. The paving is 
cresoted block laid by the open joint method and the 
entire work was done by the city bureau of streets 
with day labor, John A. Dailey being the engineer in 
charge. Superintendent Mitchell said: 

In connection with the widening of Twelfth Street 
the city of Chicago has recently completed a creosote 
block pavement, laid by the open joint method. This 


pavement is on the foot of the east approach to the 











METHOD OF LAYING WOOD BLOCKS-OPEN JOINT 
CONSTRUCTION 











SHOWING OPEN JOINT TYPE OF 


CONSTRUCTION 


viaduct adjacent to Wabash Avenue, where the im 
provement terminates in a 2 percent grade. 

The blocks are laid on a smooth concrete base 8 
inches in thickness, mixed in the proportion of 1-3-6 
and brought to a true and smooth surface. The con 
crete was laid in the usual manner and after tamping 
nu cement and sand mortar was spread over the surface 
and struck off with a straight edge about ten feet long 
in the hands of a single workman. This mortar coat 
was just sufficient to take up the inequalities in the 
surface of the concrete. No attempt was made to 
trowel finish the concrete, as this was found to be un 
necessary to get an even surface. 

Preceding the laying of the creosote blocks the con- 
crete base was painted with a squeegee coat of hot 
paving pitch, the work being carried on immediately 
ahead of the paver. 

Between each row of blocks was laid a 3-inch by % 
creosoted yellow pine strip; the blocks being 4 inches 
in depth this left a space of 1 inch in depth above the 
strips. Into this space hot paving pitch was poured 
and immediately followed with hot paving gravel swept 
over the surface, in sufficient quantity thoroly to fill 
the joints. 

The roadway is 84 feet in width. Expansion joints 
were provided by placing a 2-inch surfaced plank along 
the curb, which planks were withdrawn after the 
blocks were laid and the space filled with the pitch 
mastic. 

The wood blocks were No. 1 common yellow pine 4 
inches in depth and 3% inches in thickness, treated 
with a 16-pound treatment of pure distillate oil under 
the standard specifications of the city of Chicago. 








COAST INTERESTS EXPAND 


Backed by long business and lumber experience and 
ample capital, the Macomber Savidge Lumber Co., on 
Jan. 1 of the new year entered the lumber business 
by opening offices in the Hobart Building, San Fran- 
cisco. The new concern will specialize in California 
white and sugar pine and expects to build and operate 
a sawmill manufacturing California pine lumber in the 
near future. 

The officers of the Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 
are F. B. Macomber, president, and Hunter Savidge, 





Fr. B. MACOMBER; 
Former Chicagoan Who Heads New Lumber Co. 


secretary and treasurer. Mr. Macomber was formerly 
a Chicago man, but has taken up his residence at 
Piedmont, a suburb of Oakland, across the bay from 
San Francisco, and is well known to the business world 
in the middle West and lumbermen and loggers gener- 
ally thruout the country from the fact that he was 
in business in Chicago for thirty-five years and for 
twenty years prior to August, 1915, he was president 
of the Macomber & White Rope Co., with headquar- 
ters in Chicago and plant at Kenosha, Wis., manu- 
facturing wire rope for logging and other purposes. 
Since disposing of his interests in this concern, over 
three years ago, he has spent much of his time in 
California with his daughter and her husband, Frank 
V. Paramino, who is at the head of the Paramino 
Lumber Co. at San Francisco. Mr. Macomber’s love 
for California’s beautiful all the year round climate 
and its many opportunities afforded for continuous 
and steady golf playing resulted in his becoming a 
permanent fixture of the Golden State. 

Hunter Savidge, vice president of the Macomber 
Savidge Lumber Co., has been engaged in handling 
California pine lumber for the last nine years. He 
comes of an old lumber family; his father and uncle 
were at the head of the old Cutler & Savidge Lumber 
Co., Spring Lake, Mich., which was one of the earliest 
large concerns engaged in manufacturing Michigan 
pine lumber, back in the early '60s. It was there that 
Mr. Savidge began his lumber career, and prior to his 
coming to the Pacific coast in 1910 he was for some 
years in the wholesale lumber business with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, Ohio. He was engaged in manu- 
facturing and wholesaling pine lumber at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., for several years and for the last three 





HUNTER SAVIDGE ; 
Secretary-lreasurer of Newly Organized Company 


years has been in charge of the pine lumber depart- 
ment of the F. P. Doe Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
which concern he leaves to become one of the organ- 
izers of the Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. Mr. 
Savidge has had extended experience in manufacturing, 
wholesaling and marketing California white and sugar 
pine lumber and an extended acquaintance with the 
retail, wholesale and factory buying trade thruout the 
middle West and East. 
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| TOT ae district. Since that time Mr. Smoot and a large Fort Caswell, a a Sinise ROM Se ae TS Poesy pod 
crew of workers have been busy laying the pipe, of — kelley Field No. 1, Texas................., 100,000 
which 9,450 feet is 30 inches in diameter and 3,000 ee BONE, PNG; BUR iio ask vacese kode vccemanes 200,000 
of wirebound pipe in 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-inch pipe, ee eee ee ee oe eo regen 
‘ : s . ay q "1e _ AP ae ee eee er ee 
the last being laid inside the grounds of the plant, Sedans Deset, Ma Ra EEN ahre rents aot tp ; 899,000 
connecting the larger main with different buildings. Wt MORMON RNIN Soh ie chat en as ba c Suh oc ekess 120,000 
The pipe is laid in trenches with a 6-foot cover of Camp Taliaferro Fields, Texas .............. 300,000 
dirt. The pipe line will furnish the water supply for Aeon ge eh Maggs 8 “id cance ta aire ad icy he 
the new big plant of the Sinclair Oil Co., which is not Call Wield, ava. ‘ a Nie AE aaa 100,000 
yet entirely completed and covers several acres, Water Camp San Juan, Porto Rie 400,000 
M4 for , its ready © ‘ted comes fr the Calu- Gen. Hospital No. 3, N. J 200,000 
Cc for the units already completed comes from “4 ae e : 
Douglas Fir, Spru a4 met Canal and the flow of water for the new pipe Ae Rate Tae ween a pony 
W rn k Lum er line will not be started until a short section of iron Tuberculosis Hospital, N. Y.. 420,000 
este Hemloc pipe being furnished by the Mark Manufacturing Co., Chemical Plant No. 4, Va. 649,000 
1 a steel concern located on Lake Michigan more than two Park Field, Tenn............. 100,000 
Red Cedar Shingles and : : aa a ss ae Aes i Se B Tie ‘ Navy Yard, Pauillac, France. . 100,000 
miles from the Sinclair plant, is completed, U. S. Explosives Plant, Tenn 1.054.300 
Lumber Mr. Smoot, who is an expert at the work of laying Queenstown, Ireland......................... "100,000 
redwood pipe, has been employed by the Redwood Guantanamo, Cuba.................. 6. sees 47,000 
All Trans-continental routes serve Manufacturers’ Co, for many years to superintend the tas nll ie geo AE Sain og am sone Sa amp 
our mills; send us your orders laying of “Remco” pipe. His work has taken him Gearing Hospital, N.Y... 200,000 


When Service Counts. 














eEUMBERS OMPANY 


ee ai 7 OO: Ra age: 
“PORTL AND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of fl 


FIR TIMBERS | 


All orders given quick dispatch -- 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES > 


Send us your inquiries. 












ee, Soe TO COAST 
Sh ENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENYAL ROUTES 


a iii Mi II 


SL 





We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 
Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 
Wire inquiries for prompt service 


Sales representatives Two Exclu- 
sive Spruce Mills. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., | PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WwooD. man Poet,”’ including ‘‘TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





from Alaska to Florida, and in that time he has super 
intended the work on many pipe lines, the longest be- 
ing nineteen miles, furnishing the water supply for a 
far western city. 

The continuous pipe is built on the job from air 
dried redwood ; the stock being used is 6 by 2 inches in 
13- to 18-foot lengths. So exacting is the laying that 
the steel bands are exactly 4.95 inches apart at the 
opening that connects with the iron pipe line of the 
Mark Manufacturing Co., and then for most of the 
pipe line 5.38 inches apart. The redwood is from 
Humboldt and Mendocino counties and is manufac 
tured at the plant of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co. at Pittsburg, Cal. This concern is represented in 
Chicago by the White Star Lumber Co, 

In connection with this story about “Remco” pipe, it 
might be said that the company not only furnished pipe 
lines for most of the cantonments and camps in the 
United States but also 150 miles of continuous redwood 


pipe line for the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. The company is also an extensive manufac 
turer of “Remco” redwood tanks. 


The following affords a striking example of how the 
pipe 


company did its war “bit” 
lines and water tanks: 
2,009,878 FEET REMCO PIPE 

1,541,300 GALLONS REMCO TANKS 


thru furnishing water 


Camp— 
Camp Sevier, 8S. C 
Camp Dodge, Ia...... 
Camp Humphreys, 
March Field, 
Mather Field, ; epote 
Army Camp, TOKAS. «2.56060. 
Mare Island Navy Yard, Ps ate ie 6 eaves ee 
Quartermasters Terminals, S. CC... 

Camp Perry, Ohio....... a 
Camp Abraham Eustis, Va......... 
Camp Harry J. Jones, Ariz. ele 
Marine Training Camp, Va. 

Camp Travis, Texas....... ; 
Explosives Plant, W. Va.... 
Camp Lee, Va 











(OBA .. 60:2 





Norfolk Q. M. Terminals, Va..... 
Camp Shelby, Miss............ ; 
CORD SATGONG, Tle se sisi weie awe 
Camp Hancock, Ga 
Camp McArthur, Texas 
Camp Logan, Texas... 
Camp Wadsworth, 8S. C 
Camp Sheridan, Ala 
Picric Acid Plant, 
wi ES aE aD. 2” Sa San ae are et el cy ras 
Camp McClellan, 
Camp Upton, N. Y 
Camp Bragg, N. - cea 
Camp Sherman, Ohi 
Picric Acid Plant, 
Camp Grant, Ill 
Camp Columbus, 








U. 8S. Naval Training Station, San Francisco.... 500 
U. S. General Hospital, Azalia, N. C............ 5,669 
U. S. General Hospital, Waynesville, N. 600 
UND AMOUR SIE I ap. sha, 9ica 0 6sroSbve ty .40ls.'b se a cacorrealerave. 16,610 
NED ae MORIN MIN 5,562 his, 6) ik aod ov Nd Daa) Wasa 9,691 
EE MPNIIING, MN ois oo eieis diss. n cu pain eee .. 68,310 
MORNE ENN IN OG looks. ns bces ware an s dao bacenan 22,920 
UNE UMEIIOD,, MUIR S56 i <a: 0- 5 -58is 6 5.d 5 8 OUR ewe ead 29,82 
NS Ee ean ena Sere) 86,092 
TN BEI on 4. 5.5 6-5 sia Bae tay. 600b kn 6 dik a aes 23,800 
RRUEN ED) NOMEN, 9B, AG 6-0. '<s, 400. Sie 4 poe A a es bee ee 63,886 
EG Ae ay ee ee ee en hen? 14,549 
SN MON a iiss oan eee ae ute w els & heae 21,871 
oe i an a en 56,232 

NG a 66a se sworn. 80 4.6) ¥-@ uae gw ware 25,022 
Embarkation C ERS 06.5 6 ak GS bEKD eS bed ate 16,015 
Ellington Field, Texas......................... 21,439 














REDWOOD CONTINUOUS STAVE PIPE 
| ra 175,000 
a eee 75,000 
f 8. Explosive Se Se eee 600,000 

S “SS 4 eee eee 300,000 
o M. Dep., S. Schenectady, N. Y............. 400,000 
Q. M. Dep., E. Columbus, Ohio................ 400,000 
@. M. Dep., WOW CUMD., PA... sc ccccccucesce 400,000 
Ordnance Depot, Pa.............. 200,000 


Camp Bustis, Va....... 
Marine Training Camp, 
Filtration Units, France 


Aviation Concentration & Supply Depot, L. I.. 
Cc amp Perry, Ohio 


Camp Jones, Ariz 
Q. M. Term., 


“Dep., N. J 
Coast Defense, Pensacola, Fla. 
Final Testing Field, Dayton, Cee OR eh on 
Scituate Proving Grounds, PUM Sse aes ati eo 
Fort Sill, Okla 


Q. M. Storage RMN GEE es a er. <a do eiete a ea 
West Point ge aed COMED, FEY 6 ovis cies ca cae 
ED RO MONN, Wie kas oie. ¢. 0.5. 0.4.46 BES 08 or abiece bes g 
pie Camp, Chemical Warfare’ Service 


[NCEP Pon ee ne ee 
w alter Reed Gen. Hospital, 
Tank School, Raleigh, N. 
ariaae, Va ee Rn ee aa en a ee 





Mo 


cae Dix, SE AOS OE ara emai oo: 

U, 8. Shipping, Board, Va... css. coccec 
U. S.cNpipoine ORIG, CA). oo. ose ccc cca. 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md i 
RIEU, MIN o.oo 5 0605.0 8-6 0/0. 6. 5e 6 hcioigre cons 
Biiabioneient sacs ce eee 
Picric Acid Plant, Ga 
Filtration Plant, Ark 





618,000 
,256,000 
1,251,200 
100,000 
300,000 
200,000 
100,000 
400,000 
50,000 
400,000 
100,000 
100,000 
1,200,000 
100,000 
40,000 
400,000 
1,600,000 


" 100,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
500,000 
400,000 
400,000 
200,000 
100,000 
400,000 


200, 000 
148,000 
83,000 
93,500 
400,000 
122,000 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Max Layne Lumber 
Co. is moving to a new location where modern sheds 
are being erected. The J. S. Kimbro Lumber Co. is 
making similar improvements. 

Red Star—The ne wly organized and incorporated 
Red Star Lumber Co. has taken over the 8S. D. 
Albright lumber business. 

CONNECTICUT. Stonington—Albert Stefferson 
has sold his sawmill outfit to Fernando Wheeler. 

IDAHO. Jerome—The Gem State Lumber Co. will 
move its district office from Jerome to Gooding and 
H. L. Austin, of Twin Falls, will be in charge, suc- 
ceeding E. G. Reed, who has been transferred as 
district manager for the Boise district. 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Bay Bros. 


Lumber 
Co. has removed its headquarters to St. i 


Louis. 


Hoffman—The Hoffman Lumber & Supply Co. has 
dissolved. 
IOWA. Sioux City—The Jensen Lumber Co. has 


been sold to the Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
Ute—Burke Bros. are succeeded in business by the 
Farmers’ Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Eskridge—Delos Wordon has sold his 
lumber business to McPherson & Ash. 
KENTUCKY. La Center—The Evans Bros. 
ber Co. has sold out to R. T. Sale. 
MICHIGAN. Edmore—Pfeiffer & Burch are suc- 
ceeded by the Edmore Grain & Lumber Co. recently 
incorporated. 
Ravenna—The Mansfield Lumber Co. 
in business by the Daggett Lumber Co. 
MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Central Lumber Co. 
will increase its capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 
MONTANA. Anaconda—The Allin-Sanders Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by Charles Wallin. 
NEW JERSEY. West Hoboken—Ebenezer D. 
Gardner has sold his lumber yard to the National 
Milling Co. 


Lum- 


is succeeded 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The Atlas Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Cleveland—The John C. King Lumber Co. has ip- 
creased its capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Toledo—The Goodsell Manufacturing Co., whole- 
sale merchant and manufacturer of sash, door and 
interior finish, announces the change of the name 
of the company to the Allen A. Smith Co. T. J 


Goodsell, who had been president of the company 


since its organization twenty-seven years ago, sold 
his interest and retired last January, but the com- 
pany has operated under the old name until now. 
Allen A. Smith is president and treasurer of the 
company and Henry B. Schwartz, the secretary, 
will be in charge of sales and shipments. 

OKLAHOMA. Boynton — The Fullerton-Stuart 
Lumber Co. has bought the Rebold Lumber Co.'s 
stock and yard here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Morrisville—Carl B. Watson 


has bought out Thomas LB. Stockham & Bro. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The Bynum Lum- 
ber Co. is reported out of business, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Castlewood 
Lumber Co. has moved its offices. 
TEXAS. Lockhart—lk. H. Vogel has retired from 
the firm of W. S. Vogel & Sons and W. H. Vogel 
has been admitted to partnership. 
Troy—The Cameron Lumber Co. has bought the 
lumber and hardware business of Q. W. Thompson. 
VERMONT. West Brattleboro—L. IV’. Copeland 
has sold his sawmill and 150 acres of timberland to 
George F. Amidon, of Chesterfield, N. H., and B. 
Manley, of Brattleboro. 
VIRGINIA. Richmond 


The Walton 


The name of Cardozo & 
W 


Hubard (Inec.) has been changed to the y 
Hubard Lumber Co. 
WASHINGTON. Quincy—The Quincy Lumber & 


Grain Co. has closed its lumber yard. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver The King 
Lumber Co., which has a mill at Yahk, East Koote- 
nay district, has sold its plant and timber holdings 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway. The mill has a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily and the timber holdings 
are located on both sides of the boundary line, about 
eight billion feet being on the American side; eight 
miles of logging railroad are being built. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The David H. 
Clark Co. has reincorporated with a capital of $2,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Worth-Long-Bor- 
gel Co., fixture manufacturer, has filed amended 
articles of incorporation changing the name of the 
concern to the Worth-Long Co., and increasing its 
capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Georgetown—A charter has 
been issued to the Marden & Morgan Lumber Co., 
which will deal in lumber and real estate and espe- 
cially in sawmills. The capital of the company is 
$10,000, and the officers are: President, William R. 
Morgan, jr., of Rowley; treasurer, Alvin F. Marden; 
third director, Rose FE. Marden. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Marlowe—The Spring Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $35,000 by George B. Spring, Mary R. Spring and 
William W. Howe, of Marlowe, and Maj. Philip H. 
Faulkner and Levena Blake, of Keene. 

NEW JERSEY. Montclair—The Perrine 
Co. has been incorporated. 

NEW YORK. sabylon—-C. M. Blake (Inc.) is the 
style of a new concern organized here with a capital 
of $5,000 to conduct a lumber business. Incorpora- 
tors: CC. Mason Blake, Babylon, and Bertha Love- 
joy and Jacob L. Kornicker, both of Hempstead, 
N. Y 


Sawmill 


New York—The Progress Lumber Corporation has 
been formed with a capital of $50,000. 

North Tonawanda—The La Salle Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 

Plattsburgh—The Altoona Corporation, timber 
merchant, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000 by Robert H. Guibord, John W. Guibord and 
Philip A. Guibord, all of Plattsburgh. 


& Coal 


OREGON. Forest Grove—The Cedar Valley Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ber Co. has been 
$75,000. 

VERMONT. Brattleboro—The Groveton 
Co. (Inc.) has filed articles of incorporation, 
capital stock of $2,500,000, for the purpose of con- 
ducting a lumbering and pulp business. It is under- 
stood that the concern is composed mostly of men 
outside of Vermont. The signers of the papers are 


. Tarentum—The Logan Lum- 
incorporated with a capital of 


Paper 
with 


J. N. Harvey, R. ¢ sacon and H. Fenton, of Brat- 
tleboro. 
WISCONSIN. Elkhart Lake—The Laun Lumber 


& Furniture Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in lumber, 
cabinets, furniture ete. The incorporators are: 
5 B. Laun, Henry Ross, Louis Laun and Alfred 
Raeder. 

Grand Rapids—The F. J. Wood Real EF 
has been organized with a capital of $75,000, 
in real estate, build dwellings ete 
IF. J. Wood, Guy R. Wood and Katie 

Janesville—The Janesville Housing Corporation 
has been incorporated with a capital of $300,000 to 
engage in general real estate and home construction 
business. Incorporators: J. P. Cullen, A. J. Gib- 
bons, William MeVicar, H. S. Haggert, J. M. Con- 
nors, W. H. Dougherty, J. Kf. Auten, S. C. Bostwick 
and R. G. Cunningham. 

Milwaukee—The Wisconsin Body & Sales Co. 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, 
facture and deal in automobile bodies, 
Incorporators: V Rosenwald, G. 
RB. M. Rosenwald. 


NEW VENTURES 


state Co. 
to deal 
Incorporators: 
Wood. 


has 
to manu- 
cabs ete. 
Steger and 


ILLINOIS. Bush—T. VP. Russell will open a yard 
here. 
Monmouth—The Diffenbaugh Lumber, Coal & Ice 


Co, has started a wholesale and retail business here 
with office and yard at 509 South First Street. J. D. 
Diffenbaugh, head of the concern, was one of the 
firm of Sipher Lumber & Coal Co. for thirty years. 
LOUISIANA. Sorrento—M. T. Ober has begun the 
operation of a sawmill. 
MISSISSIPPI. jay St. 
recently began a wholesale 
NEW YORK. New York 
recently began business here 
ing line. 
OHIO. Cleveland—The 
cently started in the 


Louis—R. FE. O'Neill, jr., 
lumber business here. 

James McBride & Sons 
in the wholesale floor- 


Peerless Lumber Co. re- 
wholesale lumber business here. 
Youngstown—The Northern Lumber Co. recently 
began a wholesale lumber business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport—The 
Krimm Lumber Co. is a new wholesale 
lumber dealer at this place. 
TEXAS. Houston—Rex H. Brown has 
the wholesale lumber business. 
WASHINGTON. Granite Falls—H. W. 
C. Kf. Stage, Herman Anderson, Frank Nevine and 
Merl Parr have organized the State Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in this city. A mill will be built 


Charles R, 
and common 


started in 


Sullivan, 


to cut ties and square timbers, it is understood. 
H. W. Sullivan is named as manager of the com- 
pany. 

FLORIDA. Venice—The Manasota Lumber Cor- 
poration is proceeding with construction of the pro- 
posed plant. The equipment includes three dry 
kilns, for which contract has been let to the lL. Moore 
Drykiln Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Vilmington—L. N. Laf- 
ferty, of Philadelphia, Pa., purchased the W. J. Nor- 
ris Lumber Co.’s plant and contemplates enlarg- 
ing it. 

OHIO. Prospect—Earl Gast and his son Hoyt are 
preparing to build a planing mill and lumber yard 
on the site of the old handle factory. The main 
building will be 40x80 feet and contain the latest 
electric-driven machinery. Mr. Gast was for 33 


vears the head of the 
Prospect Lumber Co.,, 
Andrew Howser. Hoyt Gast is 
and machinist 

TEXAS. Palestine—The Hearne Lumber Co 
install a sawmill at a cost of $10,000. 
will also install a sawmill, 
at $12,500. 

VIRGINIA. 


plant last operated by the 


will 
Wherry Bros 
its cost being estimated 


Bedford City—J. O. Brown and C. A. 


Brown will install machinery to manufacture flour 
barrel staves. 

Richmond—The Butler Lumber Co. will install 
portable sawmills. 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup—The Evergreen Lum- 


ber Co. will build a new mill at Meeker 
of the largest in the vicinity. 
WISCONSIN. Glen Flora—Earl Haskins has pur- 
chased the acreage adjoining the C. A. Coon saw- 
mill site from the Glen Flora Commercial Club and 
intends to build a new saw, lath and shingle mill, 


with a planer. 
CASUALTIES 


Briggesdale—The Reed Mercantile 
estimated at $15,000, partly 


Junction, one 


COLORADO. 
Co. has had a loss by fire, 
covered by insurance. 

IOWA. McGregor—J. F. 
serious loss by fire. 

KANSAS. 


destroyed the 


Daubenberger had a 


Parsons—Fire of undetermined origin 
Long-Bell lumber yard here on Dec. 


28, also burning a number of adjacent buildings. The 
Long-Bell loss is about $30,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Purvis—Fire destroyed the boiler 
house and damaged the machinery therein at Bay 


Creek Lumber Co.’s mill No. 2, entailing an esti- 
mated loss of $3,000, covered by insurance, 

OHIO. Hamilton—Fire did several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of damage at the planing mill of Rollin 
Henly on North B Street. 


recently closed by the death of 
a practical carpenter 
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Redwood 


is the biggest value wood in the United States 
for Factory use or the Retail yard. Let us tell 
you how to buy it to best advantage. 


Well informed salesmen will 
call om you om appointment. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


of Illinois — JouN D. MERSHON, Pres’t. 
New York, 103 Park Ave. 1252 Lander Eashenan 


\._ Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


Yellow Pine 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gang and Band Sawed 
Soft Short Leaf 
































East of 


Buye rs Chicago 


will receive prompt and careful atten- 


tion to all inquiries for 


Ciattternte White 
Redwood - - Fir - - Spruce 


alifornia Sugar 
when addressed to our New York 


Office. Write us today about your 
future needs. 


American Trading 
Company 244 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
New York Office: 25 Broad Street 


[CALIFORNIA |— 
Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


R ed woo d Tank Stave oem 


and Finis 
GET OUR PRICES 























shastern, | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








-—BOX SHOOK—} 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








California Sugar 


and White Pine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
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MMEDIATE cash profits and the 
permanent good will of the farmer 
trade around your town. OK Products 
make good. They are a real necessity in profit- 
able hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs and livestock — increase the farmer’s 
profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine 

problem in the hog houses—and that 

means larger and healthier hogs— 

smaller losses in little pigs—big- 
ger profits. 


UMMM DH | Easily and quickly installed in 

old houses or built into new 
ones. Made with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all ~epe absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected by wire screen, 
Made in five styles—stationary and ventilating. 





—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sani- 
tary, healthful condition in which stock thrive; 
made of heavy galvanized steel; ship- 
ped ready to install; easy to erect. 
Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rot 
proof; neat in appearance. — 

Write for our agency proposition 
on all OK Products and our plan 
for helping dealers sell OK Products. 


Phillip Bernard Co. Oo 5c irr tows 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. *Chisage, i. 











Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
‘Representative Cal. Homes’ 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000__..60 cts. 
“*West Coast Bungalows”’ 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 
“Little Bungalows’’ 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts, 


SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 

) get es of 75 special ak also Gunes aa 1 FREE 
Money back if mot satisfied. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 740 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











DEPENDABLE Tl Ma BER ENGINEERING 


North or South America. Topography 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, loca- 
tion. Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes use 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














OBITUARY 











(Concluded from page 65) 


1722 Mohawk Street, Chicago, Dec. 28. Mrs. Schillo 
had been a resident of Chicago since 1848. Her 
husband died nineteen years ago. Four children and 
eight great-grandchildren survive. 


THOMAS H. DILLON.—At his home in Oxley, W. 
Va., Thomas H. Dillon, of the mercantile department 
of the Ritter Lumber Co., died of influenza. He 
leaves a widow and three children, one of whom, 
Robert L. Dillon, has received his honorable dis- 
charge from the United States Army at Camp Cus- 
ter, Mich. 


G. J. VANDENBERG.—Death resulting from 
pneumonia following influenza, last week called G. J. 
Vandenberg, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co.’s 
yard at Rosalia, Wash. His small daughter died 
from the same cause at almost the same time. 

WILLIAM BONELL.—A pioneer resident of Eau 
Claire, Wis., William Bonell, head of the Bonell 
Carriage Works, died Sunday, Dec. 22, at the age of 
64 years. He was born in Milwaukee. The plant of 
which he was principal owner was founded in 1867 
by his father and an older brother, both of whom 
have since passed away. 


W. E. HERREN.—A pioneer lumberman and busi- 
ness man of Hattiesburg, Miss., died suddenly in 
that city Dec. 19. He was actively interested in the 
Winston Lumber Co. and other lumber firms in that 
section. He is survived by a widow and two 
daughters. 


GEORGE W. HART.—A well known lumberman 
of Hobart Mills, Cal., George W. Hart, died during 
the first week in December, of pneumonia. At the 
time of his death he was employed as foreman of 
the plant of the Hobart Mills Co., now operated as 
the Hobart Estate Co. 


CHARLES BURKE.—A prominent lumberman of 
Stephenson, Mich., Charles Burke, died Saturday, 
Dec. 28, of influenza-pneumonia and was buried 
privately the following day. 


WARD BLAKE.- 











Word has been received of the 
death of Ward Blake, connected with the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co., at Marshfield, Ore., of Spanish 
influenza. Mr. Blake had been with the company 
since he was graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin sixteen years ago. He was 35 years old and 
is survived by a widow and a small son. He had 
been in Marshfield for ten years, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 28.—It is understood 
that the bondholders who purchased the holding of 
the Shasta Land & Timber Co., of Bella Vista, have 
placed Richard Gould in charge of the property and 
expect to have the mill in operation next year. It is 
said that George W. Johnson, the receiver, will give a 
deed to the new owners of the property and destroy 
the old bonds. 





VAN ZANDT, WASH., Dec. 30. 
Co. has applied for a receiver, 


FureKa, Car., Dec. 28.--A suit for the collection of 
$1,203.51 has been filed in the superior court by the 
Hammond Lumber Co., naming W. H. Haw as de- 
fendant. The complaint alleges that Haw cut down 
sixty redwood trees belonging to the lumber company 
and valued at the foregoing amount. 


-The Nooksack Lumber 


IpAnen, OKLA., Dec. 30.—-The Home Builders’ Lum- 
ber Co, has filed a suit in the district court of Me- 
Curtain County against the Choctaw Lumber Co. for 
$1,084,600 for timber on lands claimed by the former 
company, and has had property of the Choctaw Lum- 
ber Co. attached to cover this amount. The Choctaw 
Lumber Co, is a Missouri corporation, with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, and one of the largest lumber 
manufacturing concerns in Oklahoma. The Home 
Builders’ Lumber Co. recently won a decision in the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court against the Choctaw TLum- 
ber Co, involving the title to 40,000,000 feet of virgin 
pine timber. 





HYMENEAL 


TARKINGTON-LOCK.—Mrs. George Lock and 
Lieut. Tarkington, of the Gerstner Aviation Field, 
Lake Charles, La., were married Christmas Eve. 
Mrs. Lock was the widow of George Lock, jr., a 
prominent lumberman in Lake Charles, whose death 
several years ago was caused by an automobile 
accident. 

OSHKOSH-SCHULZ.—A holiday wedding of spe- 
cial interest in lumber circles, took place in Marin- 


ette, Wis., Friday, Dec. 27, when Miss Martha 
Schulz and Reuben Oshkosh, of the Goodman 
Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis., were united in mar- 


riage by the Rev. J. H. Boose, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Marinette. 

CURKENDALL-THOMAS.—George lL. Curken- 
dall, a well known lumber salesman, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.. was married on Tuesday, Dec. 24, to Miss 
Cora C. Thomas, at Joyee Memorial Church in Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Curkendall represents the Milwaukee 
Land Co. The young people are away on a short 
trip, after which they will make their home in Min- 
neapolis. 


DU MONT-WATERS.—Advices from Mobile an- 
nounce the marriage of Capt. E. R. DuMont and 
Mrs. Julian Waters on Dec. 26. Capt. DuMont is 
vice president and general manager of the Standard 
Export Lumber Co., of New Orleans, having been 
identified with the southern lumber industry for 
many years. After a six weeks’ honeymoon on the 
Pacific coast Capt. and Mrs. DuMont will take up 
their residence in New Orleans, in a handsome new 
home which the former recently purchased in Wal- 
nut Street, overlooking Audubon Park. 


NEW YORK 
(Concluded from page 72) 


ness have been placed. Improvement in transportation 
facilities permitted the cleaning up of some old orders 
that had been forgotten long ago by the buyers. 

While much business is expected to develop from in- 
dustrial sources business will be retarded by the un- 
certainties of the building situation and the lack of 
stability in the price of building materials. The 
labor situation is one of the principal deterrents to a 
resumption of building activity on a large scale. There 
is a fair amount of small construction under way 
consisting of moderate priced dwelling projects, stores, 
garages and considerable alteration and repair work. 
Prospects for a continuation of construction of this 
character thru the winter months are bright. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Dec. 31.—Bay City still retains the distincti n of 
being one of the principal lumber centers of the State, 
During the season of 1918 there was brought to this 
port 25,309,231 feet of lumber by boat and more than 
2,000,000 feet of logs were brought to the various 
sawmills. In addition, 277,000 shingles and 494,050 
pieces of lath and 134,300 fence posts and 74,030 rail- 
road ties were brought to this point by water. These 
figures are exclusive of immense shipments made by 
rail. <A large part of the lumber shipped from this 
port was manufactured here, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 30,—Local hardwood men report a continuance 
of the inactivity which has prevailed for several weeks, 
Prices, however, hold firm, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that there will be a strong demand for hard- 
woods after the first of the new year. Shipments, of 
course, as is usual during the holiday season, have 
been very light. Weather conditions, however, show 
an improvement over the weather that has prevailed 
in this section for the last six weeks. The influenza 
situation seems to be on the wane again also. There- 
fore, with the anticipated demand for hardwoods dur- 
ing the early part of 1919, local hardwood men are 
in a very optimistic mood. 

Southern pine the last week has shown a continu- 
ance of the activity that has marked this commodity 
in this section during this month. Orders and in- 
quiries seem to be plentiful and shipments are moving 
nicely. Southern pine men look forward to great things 
during 1919. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 30.—The majority of wholesalers seem pleased 
with present trade and prospects. One of the larger 
firms engaged in domestic and export trade reports 
little buying but a tendency to move some white pine 
lath, with indications of a demand from United States 
importers for white pine for export. They report a 
fair quantity of inquiries. Business now being offered 
is mostly of a special nature. 

Exporters look for a heavy demand for Canadian 
stocks and expect purchases by Great Britain will 
be made by a commission in Canada. Wholesalers pre- 
dict advanced prices for common lumber in one inch 
boards about March. Stocks being offered today are 
slightly under the market. Good siding, 3-inch deals 
and cutting-up lumber are far from being a drug on 
the market, and No. 2 culls are very scarce, some of 
the larger wholesalers reporting that they are prac- 
tically out of this line. 

Shippers have taken very seriously the proposal of 
the Canadian Railway War Board that all payments 
for freight shall be on a cash basis and that shippers 
shall furnish bonds, and after a conference with the 
board last week the effective date for the new regu- 
lation has been postponed to March 1. Before that 
date there will be a further conference and it is be- 
lieved that the difficulties feared will be avoided. 

It has been found in the United States where similar 
regulations are in effect that shippers very seldom are 
required to furnish bond. If the car is shipped on 
Monday, freight bill mailed on Monday so as to be 
received by the shipper on Tuesday, and check mailed 
on Tuesday so as to reach the railway company on 
Wednesday, this is considered as a cash settlement. 
It is expected that the matter will be worked out in 
Canada on similar lines. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec. 28.—Logs scaled in October amounted to 166,- 
843,176 feet as compared with 170,467,271 feet in the 
same month last year. This is the first month this year 
that log production has fallen below that of the corre- 
sponding month of 1917, and it is due to the curtail- 
ment of operations which was begun about the time 
the manufacturers and loggers had their get-together 
meeting. The total for the first ten months of 1917 
is 1,242,177,716 feet, while for the first ten months of 
this year the total is 1,479,689,980 feet. 

The cut in October was: Douglas fir, 81,249,799 
feet; red cedar, 28,771,666 feet; spruce, 27,176,293 
feet ; hemlock, 15,111,380 feet ; balsam, 3,792,374 feet ; 
yellow pine, 4,416,992 feet; white pine, 1,145,126 feet ; 
jack pine, 89,511 feet; larch, 4,484,717 feet; cotton- 
wood, 602,495 feet ; maple, 2,823 feet. 

There are no surplus logs in the water, unless they 
be of poor grade. At no time during the year has there 
been an excess of good timber. The outlook is that 
camps will not be less busy than at present, despite 
the cessation of operations in getting out spruce. The 
decline in the output of spruce will not show until the 
November and December figures come in. 

With the removal of the embargo on British Colum- 
bia timber products going into the United States, 
shingle mills are getting into operation again, and 
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it is now estimated that about 80 percent are cutting. 
The car situation is none too good. Prices are: Per- 
fections, $4.25; Eurekas, $4; XXXXX, $3.50; 


XXX, $3. 
Dec. MP pte. — quiet because Flooring Sales 


of the holidays. Business began to pick up early in 
December and remained good until the Saturday be- 
fore Christmas. Dealers expect an awakening the 
first week after new year. Labor is scarce in the ncrease 
woods and the supply of dry lumber is slow. Ship- 


_ 
ments to United States points are moving freely. 
Prices remain stationary. wit 


The Canada Wood Products Co., of Ottawa, has 
been formed for the purpose of manufacturing port- 
able frame houses for export to the devastated regions 
of France and Belgium. Four local firms are inter- 
ested in the new venture: Estate of James Davidson, t 
McAuliffe-Davis, W. C. Edwards Co. and Sheppard & 


Local manufacturers expect the price of lumber to Satisties 
Particular Buyers 















jump from $7 to $9 a thousand feet very soon. Retail 
business lately has been of the hand-to-mouth kind. 
Wages in the woods will remain at the present level for 
this winter. 


REPLETE WITH GENUINE BARGAINS 





With th earance of the t hundred 1 fiftieth ’ 
number a Riches Selle, Sect Seemed. the rem No matter how small your town may be, there S 
zain list of the Walter A. Zelnicker S ly Co., of St. 66 ”? . 
lab, bee seniad & Genin weak @ Sabet a present need for “Oconto Brand” flooring. A 

t th that of th ze dail » or. ° ° ene ’ 
iad he wonder, for thre i the mameiuterng and trial order will prove that for dependability you'll 
contracting interests of the whole country are given ° ° . 
an excellent opportunity to supply their needs for find it hard to duplicate 


equipment along almost any line from the greatest 
stock of new and secondhand machinery and acces- 


sories ever assembled. The new bulletin is replete 
with listed bargains in locomotives of all kinds, cars H and 
of all types, cranes, shovels, pine, tanks of iron and ——— 


wood, steel piling, power plant equipment, and mis- 





cellaneous machinery, tnachine tools, wire rope, hoists “ 

and general contractors’ equipment. Loggers and be H Ww m 

lumbermen in need of rolling stock or of any other Kiln Dried ard ood Lu ber 

type of equipment will do well to address the Zel- Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 
nicker company and ask to be placed on its mailing 











list, thus making sure of receiving its valuable bul- 
letins in the future. 


mm romcct ay tea wine oor | FL Olt Hardwood Company 


the nation is to be assured in the future of a 





supply of this essential wood, according to Prof. , 
A. K. Chittenden, head of the school of forestry New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns C O NTO 
at Michigan Agricultural College. The available Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 


reserve of black walnut, Prof. Chittenden said, was 
dangerously depleted during the war, because con- 
siderable of it was used for airplane parts, for 
gun stocks and for other military purposes. 


THE MARKETS A Warm Camp 


eames emerarannmeanaaarar aaa will help you to hold your men for they ap- 
tions See Page 38 preciate home-like comforts and cleanliness 


and nothing helps along this line like our 





























This week is generally looked upon by most 
lumbermen as the ‘‘go-between’’ from a period 


that has spelled dullness in the lumber market and 
the period which should mark the beginning of 
improvement. Most lumbermen, tho conditions 


are admittedly different from what have ever pre- ° ? 
vailed before, believe that improvement which gen- This large, heavy and durable box stove will 
erally sets in in the spring wi!l not only come in the burn 38 inch to 54 inch wood, and is especi- 
spring of 1919 but when once under way will mark ll d ° df h f] - i 
the beginning of a volume of business that will ally designed for the use of lumber camps 
ultimately be record breaking. 

*¢The man who hesitates is lost’’ and lumbermen Write us today for circular describing the 
are generally of the belief that the dealer who ‘‘Emperor’’ heaters and ‘‘Royal’’ cook stoves. 
permits himself to live in an atmosphere of doubt 
and is without faith in the future of business is 


‘“Jost’’? in much the same sense as the old adage Bergstrom Stove Co., 


means it. It is true that high prices, being ab- 














be conducive to a revival of building, but when the 
great business public once lets it filter thru its head 
that pre-war conditions in the business world are 
gone forever they will begin to accustom themselves 
to new conditions brought about by peace. If 
the truth would be recognized, lumbermen are in 
a favored industry, when it comes to a question 
as to what industries should move along without 
much hitch. While almost every other industry is 
loaded up with enormous stocks bought at war 
prices and that must be sold at war prices, if loss 
is not occasioned, lumber stocks everywhere are 
admittedly low, whether the producing country is 
in the South or the West, the North or the East. 
While 1919 may be a little jerky at the start, 
it is bound to. develop into a hustling year before 
it closes, and so here is a wish that every lumber- 
man have a big, prosperous New Year and get even 
more of his share of the general trade. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade. 








The Motorless Motor Truck 
Thousands in Use 
Sizes :1,250; 1,500;2,000; 3,000; 7,000; 10,000 lbs. 


Also semi-trailers 






normal as compared with pre-war prices, may not 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S, Patent Office 








Fast Hauling at Low Cost 


Quick delivery and better service to customers—double the amount of work done by one driver and 
one truck—the lowest delivery cost he has ever known. Those are the reasons why Theodore Rechtin, 
a dealer in lumber and building materials at Evansville, Ind., is enthusiastic about the Trailmobile 
and why he says he will never try to get along without one. 


Like other owners he has had no trouble with the Trailmobile and no repairs have been necessary since 
he began to use it. Up-keep is practically 
nothing. First cost was low and interest 
and depreciation amount to very little. 
The Trailmobile is built like a truck to carry full 
loads at motor vehicle speeds. Tracks perfectly 
without sidesway. Lasts for years. 


Write for booklet, “Economy in Hauling’’. 


















RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED DEC. 28 


on Lumber Shingles The Trailmobile Company 
a eee 33,565,000 5,065,000 aise ei es i 
__ Bieishenh ale epha tia 38,566,000 5,323,000 516-536 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Contractors to the U. S. Government 





DGCHOREE: .ccecccvcs 5,001,000 258,000 
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CALUMET STEEL CO. 


208 S. La Salle St., Dept. 12 
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Replenishing 
Retail Stocks 


in anticipation of a good Spring business is 
right now the important thing for dealers. 


Oo U R M f xX E D offersyou an op. 
CAR SERVICE portunity at a 


times to order 
the items you need most without overstocking. 
Try us on all grades and thicknesses of 


Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch 


We can work stock to size on short notice and 
insure you high grade planer work 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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ROPE of average quality 
will skid iots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
“Wire Rope to meet these 
severe conditions that makes it 
economical for logging, day in 
and day out. 
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TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 28 
Lumber Shingles 
A eee eee 2,315,887,000 289,158,000 
POE Spies Siok Smee etajeets 3,345,795 9,000 611,461,000 
DGCHCARE. 665 bocce es 1,029,908,000 322,208, 000 
SHIPMENTS~-WEEK ENDED DEC, 28 
Lumber Shingles 
DIPENBY is oe .ocuraiis austere e oce kts 9,654,000 1,618,000 
Lk Sy nena enn ETT Er 18,853,000 3,807,000 
ee | | a 9 219, 000 2,189,000 


SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 28 
455,358,000 254,024,000 
Lumber Shingles 
ee a ee Sie 1,060,959,000 160,135,000 
1,516,312,000 414,159,000 


TOTAL 
Decrease 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the two weeks ending Dee, 31 were as 
follows: 


CLASS No, Value, 
Under $1,000. ©. ......02.-.eeeeeee ; 
$ 1,000 and under $§ 5,000........ 11 $ 28,250 
5,000 and under | See 3 21, 000 
10,000 and under | a (f 105,800 
25,000 and under ee 2 60,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........ 
RO IOs o's k56:6 202 en cd eases 2* 2,600,000 
A iit ia Sone Soe at ahah cruabhe 27 «$2,815,050 


Morris & Co., $400, 
Wisconsin Steel Co., 


*Office and market building, for 
000, and brick coke ovens for the 
$2,200,000. 


Average valuation for two weeks... . $104, et 


Totals previous week............-- 21 232,956 
Average valuation previous week. ... a ib 091 
Totals corresponding week of 1917.. 19 621'800 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918...... 1,979 36,344,117 
Totals for TSLT to Dec. ZO... «6.6.6 6.5.60: 3:783 66,856,770 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 1.—The first week in the new year 
naturally did not develop much business, but every- 
one in the trade is hopeful of conditions. All look 
for a good business this spring and even better as 
the year advances. Northern stocks are none too 
large and production will fall below normal. Prices 
are strong. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 30.—There is little lum- 
ber demand now but manufacturers are well satis- 
fied to have a larger stock on hand than a year ago, 
because they are certain of a much larger volume 
of trade than they had in the past year. The sur- 
plus now is in yard stocks for building and in upper 
grades. Prices hold firm and there is very little 
tendency to make prices to sell stock at this time. 

New York, Dec. 30.-—Trade is light and buyers are 
looking for lower prices. Large holders say prices 
will hold firm on stocks at shipping points and as 
stocks among yards are broken there must soon be 
some buying in order to fill in assortments for even 
a small building demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Not much is doing in white 
pine at present, as always at this season buyers 
are inclined to hold off until the holiday season is 
past. Wholesale yards have pretty good stocks on 
hand and in some cases more than a year ago, in 
spite of the fact that receipts were not so heavy 
as in some seasons. A decline in the ordering of 
low grades has occurred lately, but they hold up 
well in price, because of the high production costs. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 30. 
but not any more so than usual at 
year. The tone of correspondence is encouraging 
and dealers state that indications point to an ex- 
ceptionally good season for building next year. A 
number of the wholesale yards are taking inventory 
and squaring away for next season. 


Trade is quiet 
this time of 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 30.— 
dwindle down to a spasmodic 
during the closing week of the year. Apparently 
little interest is shown in the market, but it is 
hardly to be expected with the trade in its most 
uncertain position regarding the immediate future. 
The one important feature is that northern pine 
stocks are small and any moderate demand would 
clarify the situation. Prices are extremely firm and 
offerings of material not heard of. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 30.—Prices are fairly well main- 
tained. A cancelation of Government orders has 
thrown more stock on the market and the slowness 
with which the building demand develops does not 
create any anxiety on the part of retailers whose 
assortments are not large enough to cope with any 
kind of building demand. 


Buying seemed to 


movement of odd lots 


Boston, Mass., 


Jan. 1.—The Christmas holiday 
period this yea 


r has been particularly dull, demand 
for dimension being particularly dull. Prices re- 
main the same. Base, $48, 8-inch and under. 
Random this week is more dull than ever. Little 
inquiry is noted from retail yards. For 2x3°‘and 
2x4, $35 is the top price. Business is done in 2x6, 
2x7, at $35 to $36. There is much 2x10 and 2x12 on 
hand. In the latter there is practically no business 
at all. In 2x10 the prevailing prices on which busi- 
ness is done are $45 and $46. Retailers are not a bit 
enthusiastic about stocking up.on boards, the mar- 
ket being particularly quiet. Matched spruce boards, 
10 to 16 feet, 5 inches and up wide, are offered at 
$43 to $45, and random spruce covering boards, § 
feet and 5 inches up, at $39 to $40. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 1.—Optimism prevails in the white 
cedar trade because the feeling is general that there 


is good business for all kinds of cedar products. 
Posts will certainly be in good request and poles 
ought to enjoy a better businéss this spring than at 
any other time since the great war opened. White 
cedar shingles also ought to be more active if build- 
ing revives. Production of white cedar products 
will be lighter than usual. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 30.—On reports of small 
retail yard holdings, producers are expecting a good 
spring demand, but they’ say supplies are so light 
that a scarcity may develop before new stock is 
in shape to move. The present winter production 
is far below normal. Poles have not been so active. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 1.—The surprising thing among 
local hardwood distributers is that mill men have 
not been offering many concessions during the quiet 
period, which indicates that the millmen have full 
confidence in the future. Of course, there have been 
occasional concessions, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to be considered of consequence. The feeling 
is general among hardwood men that great business 
is ahead and all that is necessary to do is to be a 
little patient and conditions will improve gradually. 
There is no denying that the furniture trade, which 
uses enormous quantities of hardwoods, is going to 
go great this year. The furniture people have 
only one dilemma and that concerns the styles that 
will prevail with furniture; styles in furniture, like 
styles in millinery, change in the spring, and Jan- 
uary is the month of the furniture style shows. 
Piano manufacturers and makers of other musical 
instruments also believe that peace restoration 
means enormous business in their line, which is 
good news for even the most despondent hardwood 
man. One of the largest piano manufacturers in 
the country advanced its prices $25 per instrument 
with the first of the year, so confident is the’ trade 
in the future of business. When the building ref 
vival gets under way, which it certainly will sooner 
or later, hardwood men will be kept on the hump 
finding sufficient stocks for their customers. 








Minneapolis, Minn., 
in many months 


Dec. 30.—-For the first time 
there were some good sales to 
automobile manufacturers, and reports from al} 
lines indicate a busy year for manufacturers of 
implements, furniture and other lines using hard- 
woods. Prices on old stocks are firm and advances 
are expected by spring. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—Yard demand has been 
such a small factor in the trade for some time that 
the usual seasonal dulness is not felt. Factory 
demand has continued good for several weeks and 
there has been no change in the demand for spe- 
cials. The mills in transmississippi territory are 
still handicapped by weather conditions and floods 
and shipments are slow. The mills have orders 
enough to keep them busy for some time even if 
they could operate at capacity. Railroad demand is 
somewhat lighter. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—The sale 
able quantity of oak to vehicle and automobile 
manufacturers and of gum to furniture factories 
has been one of the outstanding features of the 
hardwood market recently. The furniture trade 
is expected to show an early revival. Many buyers 
are waiting for a decline in prices, but manufactur- 
ers are holding firm to market quotations. 


of a consider- 





New York, Dec. 30. 


-It is hard to get buyers in- 
terested in the 


market. Prices hold fairly well. 
The manufacturing trade is moving cautiously and 
it is evident that members will not place orders 
except for current requirements until the spring 
demand becomes more active. Stocks among yards 
are in fairly good shape. Large buying is lacking 
and until the building situation develops more defi- 





nitely hardwood orders will be restricted. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Dealers are not doing 
much just now except taking inventory. In some 


cases at least they find as P’“ge a stock on hand as 
“a year ago. Opinions diffe! ay to when business 
will start up on an active s' file’again. Some say it 
will not be much before April and base tl opinion 
on the idea that furniture and implement manufac- 
turers have a pretty fair amount of stock on hand. 
Everybody is looking for a lively movement of 
woods during the coming year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—The most encouraging 
features of the hardwood market are the the firm- 
ness of prices and the steadiness of the demand, 
even tho the demand is below normal. The new 
year will be entered with stocks low, production cur- 
tailed by labor shortage, and prospect of heavy re- 
quirements. There has been good demand for plain 
oak lumber at slight advance, but quartered stock 
has been slow and rather heavy. Thick stocks are 


holding firmer than some interests thought they 
would probably because stocks have been so re- 
duced. Ash and hickory are strong under the devel- 


opment of buying by manufacturers of vehicles and 
agricultural implements. Soft maple is stronger, 
with No. 1 common $2 higher at $46 for inch and 
$55 for 2-inch. Beech is higher, No. 2 common up 
$2 and No. 3 common up $4. Gum is firm thruout 
the list, the demand strong and supplies of dry lum- 
ber scarce. Chestnut weakened a little the last 
week, but prices remain well above what they were 
six months ago. These declines are reported on 
inch stocks: No. 1 common $2 to $39, FAS wormy 
$2 to $45, sound wormy $1 to $34, No. 2 common 
wormy $1 to $34 and No. 3 common $1 to $27. Cot- 
tonwood, basswood, cherry and walnut are holding 
steady. 
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Boston, Mass., Jan. 1.—Business continues quiet. 
Some dealers report a little better inquiry from 
furniture dealers. With the interior finish people 
business is practically nil. In airplane stock demand 
has markedly dropped. The piano people are not 
buying any more at present than heretofore. There 
is a small tho regular business done with the chair 
and implement makers. Prices for hardwoods re- 
main firm because of the limited stock. Prices cur- 
rent are: Inch, oak, quartered, $120 to $130; plain, 
$82 to $88; basswood, $72 to $74; birch, red, $78 to 
$80; sap, $67 to $70; maple, $68 to $70. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 30.—Quiet continues to pre- 
vail in the hardwood trade, and no important ex- 
pansion in the business is expected for some weeks. 
Salesmen generally have been called in and no 
efforts are being made to force business. The 
buyers are holding back, guided by the belief that 
the range of prices will work lower. Other hard- 
wood men, however, maintain that the continued 
high cost of production can be depended upon to 
keep the quotations high, while a brisk inquiry may 
be looked for. The mill men report that they are 
unable to get labor on any lower basis than that 
which has prevailed. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 30.—Upper grade stocks, 
especially of oak and poplar, are firm but quiet. 
The market appears to be on the verge of a better 
buying movement. Low grade materials are go- 
ing forward on contracts and there is a fairly steady 
demand from industries and manufacturing lines 
generally. Prices for all hardwoods appear to be 
steady and unshaken, 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 30.—While very little business 
is reported, indications point to something doing in 
the near future as there is an unmistakably good 
inquiry for the various thicknesses of No. 1 common 
and better oak. Car stock inquiry is fair. Ash 
and walnut are quiet. Prices remain unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 
Chicago, Jan. 1.—Every distributer who handles 
hemlock is firm in the belief that hemlock is going 
to have a good trade this spring. The production 
will be lighter than usual and present stocks are 
low. Any attempt at a building revival will tend 
to put ‘‘pep” in the hemlock trade. 


New York, Dec. 30.—As the market is inactive and 
there is a lack of any kind of construction work, 
retailers can afford to await developments, There 
is no doubt of an active spring building demand, 
but the yards feel that there will be little difficulty 
in getting their stocks a little later on, 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 1.—Hemlock dimension is dis- 
tinctly dull. With no building in progress there is 
no business. Hemlock boards are equally quiet, but 
quotations, owing to the limited stock, remain firm 
at $37 to $39, 10 to 16 feet. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Hemlock prices are on a 
higher scale, prices having been advanced $1 within 
the last two weeks. Mills report having less stock 
to offer than usual and believe the market will 
stand the advance. Retailers will not make pur- 
chases unless prices hold steady for a time, when 
they will begin to have more confidence in it than 
they do now. Retail yards have but small supplies 
on hand as a rule. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 30.—-Sales have not 
been active but dealers have found that there is an 
increasing interest on the part of the retailer in 
lining up his supplies for next spring. With evi- 
dence of an active building year the yards that are 
decidedly low in supplies are showing more anxiety 
than usual at this time of the year in the delivery 
of stock to meet the requirements of their cus- 
tomers. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Quiet prevails in the 
hemlock market and not much increase of distribut- 
ing activities is looked for before spring. In the 
meantime, however, with the Government’s fixed 
prices out of the way the trade will readjust itself 
to what may be expected with the restoration of 
the law of supply °»4+« mand. Every indication is 
that it will be a sé r’; market, and some interests 
have advanced quotations for some items $2 and $3. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 30.—Dry hemlock is not 
plentiful. A fair amount of shipments of this stock 
is being made on old time contracts, but new busi- 
ness has been extremely quiet for a long time. 
There is a firm tone to prices, with the Pittsburgh 
market showing a higher general price than that 
fixed by the Government for Pennsylvania. Cut- 
ting is poor at this time as labor conditions are dis- 
couraging and mills run irregularly. 


POPLAR 
Chicago, Jan. 1.—There seems to be nothing 
wrong with poplar. While enjoying a good trade 
thruout most of the war period there is every indi- 
cation that peace times will bring to it even greater 
activity. Stocks are short and prices strong. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 30.—Poplar has been very 
quiet in the last two weeks, with no prospect of an 
immediate revival. Users of stocks have gone as 
far as they could to defer wants, while the sellers 
have refrained from forcing sales. Buyers were 
not influenced so much by prices as by a desire to 
keep their hands free and hold their commitments 
down to the smallest figure. They have provided 
for immediate wants, but have allowed everything 
else to go over. The cost of production so far has 
not been.cut, while the prospect for a large demand 
is regarded as very good. 





On forest trail or city street 


the U. S. Truck makes good 


N the great timber forests the U. S. Truck has 
proven to be a competent and dependable burden 
bearer. Day after day it hauls monster loads of 
logs over the rough trails without delay or trouble. 


And in the same way does its part in the tremendous 
activity of after-war reconstruction. It lifts the 
weight of railroad congestion by carrying the supplies 
and the product of industry on schedule time. 


Conditions of weather and. road do not affect its 
performance, and the exclusive feature of the Float- 
ing Power Plant cuts down fuel consumption and 
avoids the necessity of constant repairs. 


Our Folder, ‘““Why the Floating Power Plant?’’ will 


interest you. Send for it. 


The United States Motor§Truck[/Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Hotel Benson 
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Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 
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Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 











ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and 
$1.50. Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 and upward. 


Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 up. Cafe attached. 


To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 

From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
Street. 

Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street. 

Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car. 


Write for Colored Map of New York 











if Ce 
r 
The Famous Portland Hotel 
Portland, Oregon 

Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and _ suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 



















Hotel Winton 


You'll enjoy yourself better when in 

Cleveland if you stop at The Winton, 

the Newest and Finest Hotel in the Hig 

city. 

600 Rooms 600 Baths 

$2.00 Up ? 

To be complete your trip must include 

& Visit to the 


ICE RINK CARNIVAL 
in the famous Rainbow Room. 


"hesaldoy i at Fast Nioth 
leveland 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Poplar continues to 
show more activity and more changes in quotations 
than any other wood on the market. Taking the 
inch stocks as a basis, the following changes are 
reported in price averages last week: FAS quar- 
tered $1 up to $91, No. 1 common quartered $6 up to 
$66, No. 1 common and better quartered up $6 to $71, 
plain panel and wide No, 1 ranges from $108 to $120, 
being $2 higher on some widths and as much as $3 
lower on others; saps and selects $2 lower at $70, No. 
1 common and selects, $4 higher at $58; No. 
1 common $2 higher at $54, No. 2 common $1 higher 
at $44, No. 3 common $3 lower at $34, No. 4 common 
$1 higher at $29 and wagon box boards 13- to 17-inch 
$1 down at $90, while the 14-inch is $1 higher at 
$95. The thicker stocks show few changes and gen- 
erally advances. Bevel siding is selling $1 higher 
with the exception of No. 2 common, which is 
unchanged, as are all the grades of drop siding and 
dimension. There are good inquiries in hand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Good grades of poplar are 
scarce, as the mills have been running at a reduced 
rate. An increasing demand is expected for such 
stock in the near future, tho many consumers have 
enough on hand to carry them along for several 
weeks, In the low grades prices show some weak- 
ness, as is the case in basswood. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 1.—Poplar remains firm in 
price with as heretofore a quiet trade, tho business 
is done right along on small orders for various spe- 
cialties. Quotations Gh rent, inch, $98 to $102. The 
holidays being over, 3h ‘iry for toy manufacture is 
not brisk. There is nv call from the interior finish 
people, but there is a steady call for high grade box 
stock. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 30.—The demand is light, as 
is usual during the holiday season and the near 
approach of inventory time. Stocks are unusually 
light with only a limited amount going on sticks. 
River mills have recently received a small amount 
of timber, which is badly needed to bolster up 
broken stocks. Prices are still unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 1.—The new year is ushered in with 
a feeling of optimism in the local trade that spe- 
cializes in west Coast products. Ask any distribu- 


ter of west Coast products his opinion of future 
business and his answer will be ‘“great.’’ From 
now on an improvement in demand in the local 


market is expected and real activity is looked for 
within two months. It may be some time before 
any building revival is under way, because serious 
halting before builders make up their minds to go 
ahead with improvements is certain. But a build- 
ing revival will come sooner or later. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 28.—This is the dull season 
in the lumber business, but the opinion prevails 
that a few weeks hence will see much activity. Most 
of the mills in this district are now down for the 
usual winter period and resumption of business will 
depend upon conditions as they develop. Many hold 
now that either the cost of production will have to 
be reduced or the ruling quotations on the manu- 
factured product will have to advance. There is 
said to be no probability at all of any decline in 
values in fir, spruce and cedar. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 28.—That this is the time 
for the seasonal shutdown among fir mills is shown 
by the weekly report to the West Coast association. 
The total of mills reporting is 118, or six less than 
last week, and actual production has dropped to 
58,700,000 feet, or nearly 21 percent below normal. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—Fir prices have stif- 
fened slightly and business has been good, consider- 
ing that it is the holiday season. This is accounted 
for, however, by orders placed for fir instead of 
southern pine because of the scarcity and higher 
prices of the southern timber. The fir mills are 
said to be in good shape to take care of this extra 
demand, as they have been long on items that the 
southern mills were short of. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 1.—Give western pines just another 
short while of grace and business ought to be mov- 
ing along in fine shape. Most reliable reports indi- 
cate that most sash and door concerns are prepar- 
ing for a revival in the demand for their products, 
which means that a fine trade in western pines 
ought to develop. 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 28.—The usual dullness of 
the holiday season prevails in the Inland Empire 
lumbering districts, and there have been few sales 
or shipments of lumber. Prices remain steady with 
no indication as to when there may be a change. 
Manufacturers continue optimistic. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—Yard demand is not 
large and factories are not yet active in the market, 
but factory inquiry is coming in and the prospects 
are for a very good business in the new year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The California pine mar- 
ket is quiet, but much firmness prevails in sugar 
pine and prices seem likely to remain strong during 
the near future, owing to shortage of mill stocks. 
California pine, which has more competition, is not 
so firm. These woods are likely to see a good in- 
crease in demand within a few weeks, as deliveries 
from the Coast mills require a number of weeks, 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 1.—Redwood will certainly enjoy a 
big business this spring and later, if the hopes of 


redwood distributers materialize, for they are about 
the most hopeful lot to be found in the entire lumber 
trade; a building revival is expected to mean that 
redwood will go along in fine fashion, while a lot 
of business is expected from factories. Prices re- 
main strong. 





San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 28.—Manufacturers are 
holding firm on prices, notwithstanding the present 
lack of heavy demand and the comparative weak- 
ness of the fir market. Pretty good eastern ship- 
ments are being made by redwood mills, altho not 
much new business is offering. Buyers seem to be 
holding off while waiting to see if prices will go 
lower. Stocks of clears are not excessive and the 
cutting of so many ties has kept stocks of common 
down. There is a good supply of cars for rail ship- 
ments to Pacific coast and eastern points. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—Dealers expect a con- 
siderably better business in the next month. In- 
quiry is increasing, while orders have maintained 
a steady tho small volume. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 1.—Some increase may be noted in 
the volume of inquiry in southern pine, but the last 
few days have not witnessed much order placing. 
{In fact, tho January is the month of considerable 
usual buying, this January is expected to be some 
different because many buyers still firmly believe 
that prices will show a break. Distributers are just 
as firm in their belief that no such expected action 
will take place. Prices that were advanced by some 
of the manufacturers after Dec. 24 are still in effect 
with them and distributers say they will hold. Mills 
are short on stocks, especially in the staple items. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 








Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alewv.- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
FLOOKING— 
1x3” KG vee 48.50 
es 39.00 
No, 28.75 aes 
KG 36.00 36.75 
34.00 wales 
N : aoe aes 
1x4” KG ‘ 47.50 .... 52.50 
-+-- 46.82 47.00 
S825 .0s+ Bt 
No. as ew wae ok 28.00 pane hee 
iG “pened Ste evar SS ex ens 33.25 34.83 34.25 
Dine Sietese ere wa eces ace ices Qeaee 
® rat atte areteteratuecere 34.00 
Me iires. ssi cie rere aes ews cove weave 
1 Sarai eepaceea areata 32.25 32.19 AS. 
24.88 25.25 
1x6” No. 
No. 
No. ¢ 
CEILING— 
PEA” OOO 6050 7 0.0% sl cate 29.00 31.50 381.5 
12 a Rr esr rt PEP ---- *30.00 
Mae he ois-e 6 > Wisin. kOe at ee 22.50 
5gx4"” B&better ..........06 31.75 32.50 32.50 
Serer rer 30.50 *30.50 31.00 
i Ca anata pe gE a 22.50 25.00 23.75 
% x4” t&better PR erin oe acne cate 
MO CE eestn ek ale ee os *32.00 33.00 
PARTITION 
PEO” TOE kkk ese eens 37.00 387.00 37.00 
PRE Sa alecpacsna es eileen ee 34.00 .... 35.50 
1x6” B&better ...........00. 37.00 39.50 40.00 
|.) EO. | RRR PRE are en” 34.00 .... 383.50 
BEVEL SIDING 
LONG” TRURIIGD 0a. eos eeee sere 25.00 25.00 
PEO Bas 6% cop 6k ohe wr eere ace 25.00 .... 23.00 
MRSS 5.56 50S 5 RES oow aoe aS Ae cose Be 
SENG” PUMCUEr ov. occ e ees 32.25 : are 
Drop Sipinc— 
1x4 or 6” seeps be ehatetaterevers 34.00 35.00 35.50 
eis cies Pale ee 32.50 382.50 32.75 
No Danes 25.75 26.67 26.75 
Be Geiss eke SOMO tacs cece 
FINISH— 
- ~ al rough: 
Reais ete hoa eINe rea Pai ened --.. 985.50 35.50 
1 x8” SE A Oe ee 35.00 35.50 
1x5 and _ a ere eee Te Mrermme (ei 
Be is ee raiat reise aces STO cas 


OD esr aera 39.75 


1 i, SNE ZrO tO 2"... 5 occ ee'e 39.67 *41,25 
B&better Surfaced: 
EE nao whaln. Ge wae ee ee 36.25 36.50 37.00 
NES FO wok Seeib-bv ores eoeeak eres 38.5 37.25 37.7 
Re eee spe eeteete es nee 38.50 37.22 37.50 
xh and BN ee pe isa hes mis eta 39.00 38.18 38.78 
og AS yee 40.00 39.30 39.50 
1! rae WU os: av suein, cine a2ee'> 44.25 43.75 44.2 
1 if, ONG BE4 10 TS” ooo 00000 S620 cs. maka 
STO hie 6. 2'e gnwlere eens mee 39.00 
O Surfaced: 
Bey coke eee eK en ee 32.00 33.25 
PE a trasva pF baw Moe aI ee 34.00 34.50 
Ree en OM eae. cs coe. 35.00 
fe y find Br tach oe wate a9 -. 386.00 
ee er a ree WS <6 37.2 
1 vix4 MN acd a yiiin a o-nls, 6o-'s 40.00 
CASING AND BASE, B&ébetter— 
6 Ds icenuwe reek es 43.00 44.75 
BW BI oasis so 0s 0. wes o% coon C450 
Boarps, S18 or S28S— 
No.. 3, te 6", Te-aed 36"... Ae 31.06 30.75 
Other lengths. . 30.25 30.00 30.5 
1x10”, 14 and 16 * 2000 Chee Guee 
Other lengths. . . 80.75 29.68 30.00 
Ixid”, 34: and 36"... -»-- 33.00 33.2% 
Other lengths. . 33.50 32.50 33.0 
No. 2, Ata § 10 to 20’): 
enc reee sige 26:00 .00. SEH 
i x1 o” Gaia eaten EE 26.00 26.00 25.75 
RES vaca k's. kev beaker caver’ 27.50 28.00 28.0 
No. 3 wg lengths) : 
PRO eer ee 21.50 20.75 20.75 
1n10” LP re ke 22.50 19.63 21.50 
BO orate ae coke 22.50 1.41 21.00 
No, 4, all widths and lengths. ae eee 
FENCING 
(I TO a a ea een ea --- 28.12 30.00 
Other lengths... 32.25 28.76 29.00 
2 ake, aera 30.46 30.50 


Other lengths... - a 30.00 30.00 
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Hat- Kan- 

ties- Alex.- sas 

burg, andria, City, 

m= Miss. La. Mo. 
No. 2 sam Jpaathe) ‘ 


OPC CER TCE ens See SETS 
BIG sucker ccineneen 26.00 24.63 25.00 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
PEOME Gecoiececmwesece 20.50 18.83 20.50 
BEG Gidesacecwade ves 20.50 20.22 20.50 

SHIPLAP— 

No. 3, is 8”, 14.and 10@’..... ---- 80.88 31.00 
Other lengths... 32.00 30.57 30.75 
3x30”, 14 and 1¢’..... 30.00 31.25 


Other lengths... 32.00 30.22 31.00 





POT reer ree 27.25 26.12 26.50 
BRM pect nee second 27.25 26.07 26.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
et ver nw ee owces es 23.25 20.38 22.00 
RE phe bc ee eK Re re 23.25 19.52 21.25 
GROOVED ROOFING— 

No, 3, 3210”, 14 and 1¢’..... coos SEBO 
Other lengths... .... 31.77 


DIMENSION, S1S1EK— 
No. 1, 2x 4”, 10° 
12° 


16’ 
18 
2x 6”, 10°’ 
12’ 


25.50 
23.50 yf 
23.50 24.00 


25.50 25.50 












22.00 22.00 


16’ 





18 
2x 8”, 10’ 
i 


16’ 


2x10", 10° 
12° 


16’ 
18 
2x12”, 10’ 
12’ 


16’ 

18 
No. 2, 2x 4, 10’ 

1 


9° 


16’ 


18 
2s @, 10° 
12’ 

16’ 

18 
2x 8”, 10° 

12’ 

16’ 


— 
"2 


2x10”, 10° 
12’ 


16’ 


18 

2a22", 10 

Be a caNwses ees 

ROR wamsicrcere wed 

18 and 20’.... 

ING; Gp See UBS co ecinceuek 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS 

No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and 


25.50 25.50 
5.00 17.00 


under : 
ee biprane sehen é ean cores BOO 26.25 26.75 
Bt, Gaver ioewinnhs eee en 31.75 30.88 30.50 
sae Oe ORE are To ee ene ee 33.00 *35.00 *33.00 


SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 S48, 20’ and under: 
de il eid a 





Sl ates o eee wade vana be daw 
RS oe one aso 4-00 06% 
PLASTER LATH- 
NS Re oO isaic ie woe ocecece bas 3.55 3.65 3.55 
BO i a OS ie icde weer ones A male ape 2.65 
ByrKIt LATH— 
PM eS aot 40.5 sn oe ale ware woes: re 
FF 8 . ere eee Fe amit ... 20,00 
pe eee eee ae coe SES 
CAR MATERIAL (all 1x4 and 6”) 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... 37.00 .... 36.00 
SO Gee SO" 5... aa ss ee. *37.00 35.00 
Ss a > ))|0|lUGllU eee 84.00 *34.00 eS 
PUR 2 || re 33.00 .... 313.50 
REE ere ree ae 41.50 
2. S eae .. 26.50 cose Deere 
Car SILLS, S4S— 
Bo AUN OO csi cence ack TR ee 
Up. 0.8", S630". cc cccwens ocos 4000 81:95 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16", 26 
SEE oie staden cceewens ee. 49.00 


NoTE: New quotations not having been received in 
time for publication in this issue, the prices given in 
the Hattiesburg column are those of last week, as are 
those preceded by an asterisk (*). 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—In accordance with 
the generally expressed statement that the Govern- 
ment prices were too low, everybody here has put 
on new lists making advances on most items of 
from $2 to $4, dimension taking the highest ad- 
vance. There were, however, no revisions down- 
ward on any item. Naturally, business has not 
been stimulated by the new lists, so far as orders 
are concerned, tho there has been a considerable 
increase in inquiry. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—The last week has been 
marked by advances in practically every item in 
the southern pine list, amounting to from $1 to $3. 
In some instances the increases are as high as $5. 
Wholesalers were heavy buyers previous to the ad- 
vance, altho there has been considerable demand 
from retailers. 





New York, Dec. 30.—There is little to stimulate 
buying among yards or contracting trades. Some 
yards have a fair stock on hand, but their assort- 
ments are broken. There is doubt as to how far the 
wood ship building plant will progress, altho many 
smaller yards are working on private wooden boat 
construction. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—A good deal of rumor of 
higher prices is current and it is said the mills are 
determined to get more money for lumber, claim- 
ing that the Government figures are too low to ad- 
mit of profit. Not much lumber is offered just now, 
owing to the season. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 1.—Considerable uncertainty 
prevails in the market at present. The holiday 
trade is particularly quiet. Supply and demand 
have not adjusted themselves as yet, so prices vary 
to some extent and little business is being done. 
On the whole the market appears to wear a fairly 
firm look. Communications with the manufacturers 


seem to indicate a limited supply of finished stock. 
Business in partition and flooring is particularly 
dull. For No. 2 common there is a slight demand 
with a wide range of prices from $35.50 to $37.50 
for 6-inch. Flooring is rather scarce. Prices cur- 
rent are approximately: A, $58 to $60; B, $55.50 to 
$56.50; C, $49. Partition is quoted at about $46. 





Haul Heavy Loads 
with Light Trucks 


We have demonstrated time and again that heavy duty 
trucks are not necessary simply because loads are heavy. 
Treble your truck’s capacity—haul three-ton loads 
with a one-ton truck, six-ton loads with a two-ton truck 
—save time, money and man power by equipping your 








trucks with Fruehauf Semi-Trailers. 


Fruehauf Trailers have solved the logging operator’s 
transportation problem in the south—in the west— 
throughout the country. Fruehauf Trailers are hauling 
logs and long timbers—making the use of motor trucks 


practical and economical for the first time. 


Let us refer you to lumbermen in your own locality who are 
enthusiastic owners of Fruehauf Trailers. Let us send you 
facts and figures on the annual saving that results from using 
Fruehauf Trailers—$1,000 to * ° per unit. Our Transportation 
put your haulage on a more 


Bureau will gladly coopera 
profitable basis. Write for uur catalog. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 


| Pd 


305 Gratiot Avenue 





















FRUEHAUP 


TRAILERS 











Protect the edges of your stock and 
prevent all claims and controversies 
over shortage through the use of 


STAR **re® BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Use them for bundling flooring, ceil- 
ing, siding, pickets, box shooks, staves, 
export lumber, veneers, etc. Write 
today for full particulars on these tie 
buckles that are approved by sales 
managers and shipping clerks. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 





alnsure Safe Delivery 
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Baltimore, Md., Dec. 30.—The last week has been 
one of pronounced quiet, the movement dropping to 
a low level. No important additions were made 
to the stocks here and the available supplies are 
held down to very moderate proportions, with only 
the heavier timbers in anything like liberal selec- 
tion. In no division of the trade is there allowed to 
be exerted anything like severe pressure. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Yellow pine shows more 
snap than at any time since curtailment of Govern- 
ment demand. Nothing like a normal demand pre- 
vails but there has been a surprising increase of 
inquiries. Sellers have had the courage to hold to 
their price lists and some have added from $1 to $3 
to some of their quotations. It is evident competi- 
tion is to be sharper among buyers than on the part 
of sellers. There has been a sharp’ recovery from 
two weeks ago in flooring, and it is selling from $1 to 
$3 higher; ceiling is up $1; partition averages $1.50 
higher; bevel siding from $2 to $3 higher; and drop 
siding about $1 higher. Boards average about $1.50 
higher and dimension as much as $1 higher. Car 
material has held steady. There is a revival of in- 
quiry for paving block at an advance over old quota- 
tions, as block stock at the mills is $1 higher and 
scarce. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 30.—Some orders have been 
coming out, but they are not large. The only ele- 
ments of interest in them are that they have proved 
the price to be quite regular and that the trade is 
not taking fright at the present quietness. There is 
in the immediate future a large amount of business 
if the present plans for the building season mature. 
Yards are carrying only moderate stocks and these 
appear to be badly broken. Shipments are not 
prompt, according to the retail men. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 30.—A holiday quiet prevails in 
the market. The box factories are proceeding very 
cautiously since they have to depend on commercial 
business almost entirely. Because of a large assort- 
ment of stock at mill points the market has softened 
considerably. The lack of building causes a decided 
indifference among retailers. 





Vertical 


Wickes Water Tube Boiler 
Have you seen the STEELCASED SETTING 


for enclosing this boiler? 
ir infliration losses are overcome. 
The least amount of brickwork is required. 


Ask for Bulletin—‘*Magnitude of air 
infiltration losses’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
Sagi » Michi U.S.A. 
Sales Offices: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bieg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 








Bteel Cased Bettin 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 








The Right Crayon 


For the Right 
Purpose 


We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 
all colors and of different texture. Each kind is 
suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 











have held first place for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the lumber 
industry with their crayons. Surely, our ex- 
perience should prove profitable to you in select- 
ing the right crayon for the right purpose. Let 
us help you, 


Write For Free Sample Today 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office. SANDUSKY, OHIO / 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacine GRAND PRIZE 
|= OCR NEENSS 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


- AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Trade in shortleaf pine 
is at a standstill and is likely to remain quiet for a 
time until dealers get a better idea of what prices 
are going to be. It is reported that advances 
are imminent, as the result of high production costs 
and the shortage of lumber. The export prospects 
are said to be good and if much lumber is taken 
off the domestic market prices may go higher. But 
little demand for the low grades is now received in 
this territory. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 30.—Due to liberal receipts 
there has been some increase in the available stocks 
here, with demand no greater. It can not be said, 
however, that the market is under increased pres- 
sure. Of course, some of the buyers look for lower 
prices, and all of them are disposed to provide only 
for immediate needs. As these have been small of 
late, the amount of business done did not exceed 
very moderate proportions. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 1.—Wholesalers are having a 
hard time now to sell any North Carolina. For 
flooring, partition ete. there is hardly any demand 
or inquiry. Even in roofers the business is most 
limited. Quotations current: Roofers, 1x6, $37.50 
to $39; 1x8, $38 to $40. Rough edge, 4/4, under 12 
inches, $50 to $51. Prices, however, are a bit un- 
settled at the moment owing to the cancelling of the 
Government prices and the uncertainty prevailing 


in the market. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 30.—The current feature 
seems to be a marked improvement in the call for 
cypress lath, receipt of substantial orders for 
straight cars being reported during the last few 
days. Lath are in good supply and the orders are 
being booked and handled promptly. Cypress 
shingles remain in very low supply, with demand 
strong and much offered business being declined 
because of inability to fill from available mill stocks. 
Prices are reported unchanged. 


Chicago, Jan. 1.--Now that the holidays are gone 
and 1919 is here a steady improvement is expected 
in business by the cypress distributers. They have 
not much of anything in the way of stocks to choose 
from and manufacturers tell them it will still be 
some time before stocks can again be put in sub- 
stantial shape. Prices remain strong and distrib- 
uters have full confidence that they will be main- 
tained. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—The holiday season 
failed to have much effect on the cypress market. 
While yard trade showed a small falling off, factory 
demand has considerably increased, and there is 
a good factory inquiry in the market. 3ecause of 
high cypress prices previously, there was some sub- 
stitution, particularly for silo work, but this ap- 
pears not to have been a success and silo stock is 
in stronger demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—The demand for cypress 
continues light. Locally the inquiries are few, but 
many inquiries have come from neighboring retail 
yards, indicating that there will soon be a big de- 
mand. Some sales of native stock for box making 
are reported. 

New York, Dec. 30.—The demand is quiet. Yards 
are only fairly well supplied and the uncertainty of 
the building loan outlet has prevented many wood- 
working plants from reéntering the building market. 
Prices are fairly well maintained, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The cypress market is 
quiet and wholesalers say that some decline in 
prices has lately occurred. They do not expect 
that any particular weakness is going to develop, 
as the mill stocks are not on any extensive scale, 
Buyers are all waiting until inventories are com- 
pleted before making purchases. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 1.—Seldom have times been so 
quiet in this market. Even for industrial purposes 
the demand for cypress is far under normal. Prices 
current are: Ist and 2d, 4/4, $69 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, 
$72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47.50 to 
$50; 5/4, 6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $62 to $65. Prices are 
firm nevertheless. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 30.—Apart from the retard 
ing effect of the end of the year period, cypress fel 
the effect of the lack of building on private account. 
The dealers have very small stocks on hand, while 
the mill men have not weakened any in their feel- 
ing of confidence, and are disposed to insist upon 
list prices. They take the view that the demand 
will come later on, and that there are no such 
stocks available as to cause a forcing of business. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Distribution of cypress 
is favored by better car supply, but the trade is 
quiet. Quotations are firmly adhered to in expecta- 
tion of an early increase of demand. Stocks are low 
and representatives of southern mills report that 
weather conditions have been against a material 
increase of stocks, as newly cut cypress can not be 
put on the market as quickly as some other woods. 
There is some increase of demand from manufactur- 
ers of interior finish and more of this business is 
looked for with the development of building activi- 
ties. Practically nothing is doing in barn and silo 


stocks, 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 1.—Red cedar clears jumped back to 
$4, Chicago basis, this week, beig an advance of 5 
cents over last week, while stars are now quoted at 


$3.40, Chicago basis, which is the same as last week. 
White cedars remain: Extras, $4.35; standards, 
$3.60, and sound butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. Lath 
are quiet, but the market is full of expectations. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 30.—Owing to the lack of 
demand by retail yards there has been some weak- 
ness in the market, but the low-priced shingles 
were cleaned up and the situation now is firmer. 
Wholesalers expect a good run of orders for spring 
stock to come in before March 1 in order to insure 
delivery of stock that will be needed. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 28.—Practically all of the 
shingle mills are closed down for the holidays, but 
probably 75 percent of them will reopen with the 
beginning of 1919. Stars are firm, at an advance 
of 5 cents over last week, and clears are stationary. 
The market, eastern delivery, is: Stars, $2.20; 
clears, $2.65. Rite Grade inspected stock, extra 
stars, $2.40; extra clears, $2.85. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 30.—Rather better than 
the usual holiday run of orders and inquiries is re- 
ported for the week. Wholesalers and distributers 
are beginning to place business in preparation for 
the coming year and fair offerings of mixed car 
orders from retailers are coming in. Notably heavy 
demand for molding is reported as one of the fea- 
tures. Mill stocks go into the new year much 
smaller than they were a year ago and with assort- 
ments much broken. Common is reported in notably 
low supply. Prices on the whole are firmly main- 
tained. Car supply is rated fair. Production was 
sharply curtailed last week by holiday shutdowns 
and labor supply is still subnormal, so some of the 
mills in the sugar belt may not resume for a week 
or ten days. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—-Demand has been 
slack the last week and prices have weakened 
further, with $2.25 for stars and $2.80 for clears 
the top prices asked, the bulk of the sales, especially 
for clears, being made at lower figures. Premium 
clears are fairly steady at $3.40. Wintry weather 
and the holiday season combined to lower demand. 
The transit line is ample for demands until the 
mills start up again; and while prices are expected 
to strengthen up again after the first of the year 
no great change is looked for in the next few weeks. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—The demand for shingles 
continues rather light, owing to the holidays. The 
St. Louis market, Pacific coast basis, is $2.65 for 
clears, and $2.15 for stars. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 30.—Prices are re- 
ported from five to ten cents higher than a week 
ago. The closing down of more mills has resulted 
in a tendency to bull the market. Demand does 
not seem to warrant any stronger prices and little 
hope is held out for stronger quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The shingle market again 
shows lower prices, a decline of 5 cents in clears 
having occurred in the last week. They are now 
quoted at $4.21, with stars at $3.63. Not many 
shingles are offering, as a number of the mills are 
closed. Retail purchases are only for immediate 
use, but stocks are everywhere small and good pur- 
chases are expected within a few weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 1.—The market is as dull as 
ever, so prices continue to have a weak tendency. 
The yardmen practically refuse to stock up on lath 
at any price within reason. The 15-inch are offered 
at $4.25 to $4.40 and the 14-inch at $3.90 to $4. The 
case of shingles is hardly any better. Very little 
business is being done in red cedars. The prices 
vary greatly. About $5 may be the average for 
fairly respectable brands, but many are offered for 
less. The white cedars nevertheless have not shown 
any weak tendency the last week. Extras are 
quoted $5.10 to $5.15 and clears at about $4.75. 
Clapboards are scarce, so the price remains firm. 
Quotations are: Spruce clapboards, 4-foot, extras, 
$58 to $60; clears, $56 to $58. Furring is particu- 
larly quiet now, with $37 remaining the top price 
for good 2-inch, and rumors of some shading. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 30.—With the end of the 
year at hand, it was to be expected that no im- 
portant demands would develop, and the sellers 
have refrained from pushing business, realizing 
that such efforts would not have availed, even with 
prices lowered. The holdings here are sufficiently 
small to relieve the market of all pressure, and 
the expectation that after the first of the year 
building will become much more active imparts a 
feeling of marked strength to the trade. This ap- 
plies even more to lath than to shingles. There is 
every indication that lath will undergo a very de- 
cided expansion. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—If there has been any 
change in the shingle market it has been in the way 
of firmness. Cedars are a shade more active but 
without price change, cypress have firmed after the 
slight decline of the previous week, and pines have 
advanced about 25 cents. Pine lath also are fully 
25 cents higher than a week ago with inquiries cov- 
ering more than the available stocks at the mills. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 1.—The boxboard market is 
extremely quiet. There is a good supply of stock 
on hand with the dealers and they are most anxious 
to sell, quoting much shaded prices without avail. 
Consumers are all holding off for a further drop in 
quotations. : 
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